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Sewanee's 
Newest  Rhodes 


Jennifer  Paine  Davis  is  the  University  of  the 
South's  twenty-second  Rhodes  scholar  and 
the  second  woman  from  the  College  to  win 
the  coveted  award. 

She  was  selected  at  regional  interviews  on 
Saturday,  December  10  in  Houston.  With  her 
selection,  Sewanee  now  ranks  foui  th  among 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  nation  in  the 
production  of  Rhodes  scholars. 

A  senior  majoring  in  English,  Jennifer  hopes 
to  pursue  a  Ph.D  in  literature  and  teach  at  the 
college  level  after  studying  in  Oxford  for  two 
years.  She  credits  Sewanee  with  playing  a  role  in 
both  her  selection  of  career  goals  and  her  interest 
in  the  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

"I  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  was  before  I  came  to  Sewanee," 
Jennifer  said.  "When  I  came,  I  felt  bombarded  by 
information  about  it,  and  I  guess  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  my  mind  throughout  college  but  never 
seriously.  I  would  joke  about  applying  for  it  when 
I  went  home." 

Jennifer  said  she  first  began  to  seriously 
consider  applying  for  the  Rhodes  after  studying 
in  the  British  Studies  at  Oxford  Program  for  six 
weeks  this  past  summer. 

'1  really  fell  in  love  with  the  place,  and  that's 
when  I  decided  I  had  to  apply.  If  I  didn't  apply,  I 
would  never  have  known  if  I  could  have  gotten  a 
Rhodes.  But  even  then  I  thought  it  was  a  shot  in 
the  dark." 

While  applying  for  the  Rhodes,  Jennifer  also 
applied  for  the  Mellon  Fellowship  for  graduate 
studies  in  English.  She  attributes  her  interest  in  an 
academic  career  in  English  to  her  college 
experience  at  Sewanee. 

"Sewanee  had  a  big  part  in  that  decision, 
mainly  because  the  teachers  I  had  were  so 
inspiring.  It  never  occured  to  me  before  that  you 
could  influence  so  many  people  teaching." 

Among  her  activities  at  Sewanee,  Jennifer  is ; 
trumpet  player  in  the  university  orchestra,  the 
editor  of  the  university's  literary  magazine,  the 
Mountain  Goat,  and  a  past  chairman  of  the 
Student  Forum,  the  lecture  series  sponsored  by 
the  student  government.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Gownsmen  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  Cinema  Guild.  She  is  also  a  poet  whose  work 


has  appeared  in  The  Lyric,  The  Dekalb  Journal  of 
Literary  Arts,  Amelia,  and  the  Cottonbollj Atlanta 
Review. 

Jennifer  started  writing  fiction  and  poetry  as 
a  high  school  student  in  Auburn,  Alabama,  but 
now  writes  poetry  almost  exclusively.  "Starting  in 
college,  it  seemed  to  be  that  poetry  was  much 
more  a  natural  form  of  expression  for  me,"  she 
said. 

In  her  personal  essay  submitted  to  the 
Rhodes  Committee,  Jennifer  wrote:  "I  had  always 
liked  poetry;  I  had  dabbled  in  writing  it  as  long 
as  I  could  remember;  and  since  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  so  I  had  read  a  fair  amount  of  modern 
poetry  for  sheer  pleasure.  Yet. . .  I  never 
considered  poetry  a  living  art  performed  by 
living  people;  it  certainly  was  not  a  craft  to  which 

I  would  dedicate  my  life All  that  changed, 

however,  as  I  remember  it,  during  my  first 
freshman  English  class.  I  will  not  claim  an 
instantaneous  conversion,  but  I  can  confidently 
say  that  the  process  began  at  that  time.  I 
marveled  at  the  endless  shades  of  meaning  which 
the  professor  uncovered  within  the  text,  the 
infinite  associations,  the  complex  ways  in  which 
Continued  on  -page  2 


Anthony  Hecht 
Is  Aiken  Taylor 
Prize  Winner 

Anthony  Hecht,  whose  many  honors  include  a 
Bollingen  prize,  is  the  1989  winner  of  the  Aiken 
Taylor  Award  for  Modem  American  Poetry, 
awarded  each  year  by  the  University  and  the 
Sewanee  Review. 

Mr.  Hecht  visited  the  University  on  January  23 
and  24  to  read  his  poetry  and  to  receive  the  prize 
of  $10,000.  The  presentation  of  the  award  was 
made  during  Opening  Convocation  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson. 

Prior  to  Hecht's  reading,  George  Garrett, 
Hoyns  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  poet's  work, 
and  both  Hecht  and  Garrett  were  honored  with  a 
reception  in  Rebel's  Rest. 

Professor  Garrett  is  the  author  of  plays,  poetry, 
and  novels,  including  a  well-known  Elizabethan 
trilogy  of  novels:  Death  of  the  Fox,  The  Succession, 
and  the  forthcoming  Entered  by  the  Sun. 

Also  a  translator  and  essayist,  Hecht  is  best 
known  for  his  poetry,  which  has  been  published 
Continued  on  page  2 

Fulf  ord  Hall 
New  Office 
of  Admissions 

Fulford  Hall,  the  traditional  home  of  Vice- 
Chancellors,  has  been  renovated  and  now  houses 
the  offices  of  admissions,  public  relations,  and 
financial  aid. 

The  more  visible  location  and  greater  space 
of  Fulford  Hall  offers  some  distinct  new 
advantages  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  The 
three-story  white  frame  Victorian  house  contains 
large  rooms,  high  ceilings,  and  drafty  hallways 
that  provide  a  nice  introduction  for  prospective 
students. 

Since  moving  to  Sewanee  last  August,  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Williamson  have 
been  residing  in  one  of  the  University's  stone 
houses  on  Mississippi  Avenue. 
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Rhodes  Scholar 
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the  words  interlaced  to  form  a  complete  yet 
unlimited  cosmos  which,  for  all  its  deft 
craftsmanship,  seemed  utterly  natural  and 
spontaneous." 

To  win  the  Rhodes,  Jennifer  had  to  undergo 
two  sets  of  interviews:  one  in  Alabama  in  which 
fourteen  candidates  from  the  state  were 
interviewed  and  two  selected,  and  the  regional 
interview  in  Houston  in  which  twelve  people 
from  six  states  were  interviewed,  and  four  were 
selected.  Questions  put  to  her  ranged  from  what 
is  a  supercollider  and  where  is  Sri  Lanka  to  what 
theorist  and  poet  had  influenced  her  most.  (No 
idea,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  India,  Joseph 
Campbell,  and  William  Blake.) 

Commenting  on  her  selection,  English 
professor  and  faculty  advisor  Edwin  Sterling  said, 
'She  has  a  wonderful  literary  mind  and  her  sense 
of  the  greater  world  is  very  keen  and  in  my 
opinion  very  right." 

Rhodes  scholars  are  chosen  for  distinction  of 
intellect,  outstanding  qualities  of  character, 
capacity  for  leadership  and  service,  and  active 
participation  in  sports.  The  scholarship  enables 
them  to  study  for  two  or  sometimes  three  years  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  England. 

Jennifer  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  D.  Davis  of  Aubum,  Alabama.  She  is 
one  of  four  Rhodes  scholars  from  the  Gulf  region. 
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Poetry  Prize  cOT,inUKi 

under  the  titles  A  Summoning  of  Stones,  The  Hard 
Hours,  Millions  of  Strange  Shadows,  and  The 
Venetian  Vespers.  A  collection  of  his  criticism  is 
titled  Obbligati,  and  his  translation  of  Aeschylus' 
Seven  against  Thebes  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
ever  made  of  the  Greek  classic. 

His  honors  include  two  Guggenheim 
fellowships,  Ford  fellowships  for  drama  and  for 
poetry,  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  poetry,  the  Ruth  Lilly 
Poetry  Prize,  and  several  honorary  degrees. 

Mr.  Hecht,  who  is  now  a  professor  of  English 
at  Georgetown  University,  has  taught  at  Bard 
College,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  has  read  his  poetry  across  the  land. 

The  Aiken  Taylor  prize  is  administered  by  the 
Sewanee  Review,  which  is  the  nation's  oldest 
literary  quarterly.  It  was  established  through  the 
generous  bequest  made  to  the  University  by 
K.P.A.  Taylor,  a  younger  brother  of  Conrad  Aiken. 
Dt.  Taylor,  a  surgeon,  wrote  poetry  that  was 
published  in  the  Kenyon  Review,  the  Sewanee 
Review,  and  other  leading  American  quarterlies. 
The  prize,  which  is  named  for  him  and  Conrad 
Aiken,  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  contemporary 
American  poet  for  the  substantial  work  of  a 
distinguished  career.  The  poets  so  honored 
previously  are  Howard  Nemerov  and  Richard 
Wilbur. 


Desktop  Issue 

This  issue  of  the  Sewanee  News  represents  a  first 
for  our  staff  because  the  formatting  has  been 
done  entirely  on  computer  in  the  Sewanee  News 
office.  We  are  sure  there  are  bugs,  but  we'll  scare 
them  out  by  the  next  issue.  The  resulting 
improvement  in  flexibility  and  productivity 
should  result  in  a  better  publication. 


News  in  Brief 

Campus  Plan 

Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson 
announced  recently  that  the  University  will  be 
proceeding  with  aspects  of  the  Campus  Plan  as 
they  become  feasible. 

One  of  the  first  priorities  is  the  renovation  of 
Quintard  Hall,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the 
1981  merger  of  the  Sewanee  Academy  with  St. 
Andrew's  School.  Quintard  will  be  used  for 
College  student  housing.  An  architect  for  the 
project  is  being  selected.  The  next  priority  will  be 
the  renovation  and  enlargement  of  Juhan 
Gymnasium  iiito  a  modern  athletic  facility. 

Construction  of  a  new  residence  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  late  spring  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Gailor  House.  Fulford  Hall, 
the  former  residence  of  Vice-Chancellors,  has 
become  the  new  home  for  the  offices  of 
admissions,  financial  aid,  and  public  relations. 

Respect  for  the  Liberal  Arts 

In  light  of  the  initiation  of  Sewanee's  Visiting 
Corporate  Executive  Program  in  October,  it  was 
interesting  to  see  a  recent  report  that  an 
increasing  number  of  corporate  leaders  are 
recruiting  liberal  arts  graduates. 

The  study  by  the  Corporate  Council  on  the 
Liberal  Arts  shows  that  a  quarter  of  the  chief 
executives  of  535  companies  surveyed  reported 
that  they  explicitly  encourage  the  hiring  of  liberal 
arts  graduates. 

These  executives  say  that  such  graduates  are 
not  only  more  likely  to  have  exceptional 
communication,  leadership,  and  creative  skills, 
but  they  are  also  more  actively  involved  as 
company  representatives  to  the  community  and 
will  often  participate  in  voluntary  activities 
outside  the  corporation. 

John  W.  Woods,  C54,  was  the  first  visiting 
corporate  executive  in  Sewanee's  program  to 
better  inform  undergraduates  of  how  their  liberal 
arts  education  can  best  serve  them  in  the 
corporate  world. 


Festival  of 
Lessons  and 
Carols 

The  twenty-nineth  Festival  of  Lessons  and 
Carols  attracted  more  than  3,000  people  to 
Sewanee  and  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  December  3 
and  4,  many  of  them  visitors  from  neighboring 

Held  customarily  on  the  first  weekend  of 
December,  the  festival  is  for  many  families  part 
of  their  Christmas  tradition,  the  beginning  of 
their  celebration. 

The  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols  derives 
from  a  service  originally  held  at  England's  Tarou 
Cathedral  and  has  been  developed  from  a  style 
that  is  mostly  Victorian.  Scripture  readings  from 
the  King  James  Bible  are  alternated  with  carols 
sung  by  the  University  Choir  and  hymns  sung 
by  both  the  choir  and  congregation  to  make  a 
moving  service  framed  in  the  candle  light  and 


Heidi  Johnston  jterforms  with  the  Sewanee  Orchestra. 


New  Program 
To  Encourage 
Minorities 

In  a  new  program  to  encourage  black  and 
Hispanic-American  scholars  to  teach  at  small 
liberal  arts  colleges,  the  University  of  the  South 
in  conjunction  with  eighteen  other  prestigious 
colleges  throughout  the  nation  will  provide  up 
to  thirty  fellowships  a  year  to  minority  scholars. 

The  Minority  Scholar-In-Residence  Program 
will  offer  both  post-doctoral  fellowships  and 
"dissertation"  fellowships  to  scholars  who  are 
completing  Ph.D.  requirements. 

This  is  the  first  activity  of  the  Consortium 
for  a  Strong  Minority  Presence  at  Liberal  Arts 
Colleges,  a  group  of  about  thirty  colleges  that 
evolved  out  of  a  1987  conference  on  recruitment 
and  retention  of  minority  students. 

"Like  a  number  of  other  colleges,  Sewanee 
in  the  past  few  years  has  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  sustain  the  number  of  minority 
students  at  the  University,  and  we  are  very 
actively  looking  for  ways  to  recruit  and  retain 
our  minority  component,"  said  W.  Brown 
Patterson,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Dean  Patterson  said  the  Minority-Scholar- 
in-Residence  Program  should  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  minority  scholars  who  have 
reached  the  dissertation  level  and  will  offer 
important  benefits  to  the  college  as  well.  "From 
the  institution's  point  of  view,  the  program  will 
enormously  enrich  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
university,"  said  Patterson. 

A  brochure  about  the  new  program  calls 
attention  to  the  "critical  shortage  of  black  and 
Hispanic  scholars  among  the  faculties  of  the 
nation's  institutions  of  higher  education"  and 
the  need  for  minority  faculty,  who  could 
provide  a  greater  diversity  of  experience  within 
the  faculty  and  curriculum,  act  as  role  models- 
especially  for  minority  students—  and  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  institution  for  minority 
students. 

Fellows  will  teach  one  course  during  their 
residency  and  will  be  expected  to  interact  with 
students  and  participate  in  departmental 


Other  colleges  beside  the  University  of  the 
South  participating  in  the  fellowship  program 
are  Bates  College,  Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Colby, 
Colorado  College,  Davidson,  Grinnell,  Franklin 
&  Marshall,  Lafayette,  MacaleSter,  Oberlin, 
Occidental,  Pomona,  Reed,  Rhodes, 
Swarthmore,  Trinity,  and  Wellesley. 
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fl  Karachi  Perspective 

Sewanee's  Brown  Foundation  Fellow  Discusses  Pakistani  and  World  Affairs 


Fall  semester  Manzoor  Ahmad  taught  at 
Sewanee  as  a  Brown  Foundation  Fellow 
and  Visiting  Professor  of  Third  World 
Studies.  Professor  Ahmad  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Philosphy  at  the  University  of 
Karachi  and  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Islamic  Studies.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  Center 
for  Democracy  Studies  in  Pakistan,  and  the 
author  of  six  books.  His  most  recent  book. 
Morality  and  Law,  was  published  in  1987. 
Professor  Ahmad  was  bom  in  British  India  and 
emigrated  to  Pakistan  in  1950.  He  received  his 
B.A.  and  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Karachi, 
and  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  London. 
The  following  interview  with  Professor  Ahmad 
was  conducted  this  fall  in  Sewanee. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  students  and 
universities  in  Pakistan  are  very  different  from 
here.  In  what  ways? 

_  A.  For  one  thing,  colleges  and  universities  in 
Pakistan  have  become  very  violent  places  to  be. 
The  students  are  much  more  radicalized  than 
over  here.  They  have  their  own  political  parties 
that  are  affiliated  with  the  national  political 
parties,  and  during  the  past  ten  years  firearms 
have  become  a  common  feature  of  life  in 
Pakistan.  The  students  are  also  armed,  usually 
by  their  respective  political  parties.  The  college 
teachers  often  complain  that  they  need 
protection  from  the  students  in  the  annual 
examinations.  If  a  teacher  finds  a  student 
cheating,  the  student  may  pull  out  a  gun  and 
there  is  nothing  a  teacher  can  do.  There  are  many 
shootings  in  the  university,  most  of  them 
politically  motivated.  Fortunately,  not  many 
people  get  hurt 

Q.  You  have  written  six  scholarly  books  and 
innumerable  articles  on  philosphy,  religion, 
history.  Recently,  you  said  you  would  like  to 
write  a  novel.  Why  a  novel,  and  why  now? 

A.  Not  many  people  know  that  as  a  young 
man  1  wrote  short  stories  that  were  published.  I 
don't  know  if  I  could  write  a  novel  now-  it  has 
been  so  long  since  I  have  done  that  kind  of 
writing-  but  I  would  like  to.  I  have  gone 
through  so  many  changes  in  my  life,  and  have 
known  so  many  different  kinds  of  people- 
religious  and  political  leaders,  writers,  artists.  1 
think  if  I  could  write  a  novel,  it  could  be  quite 
interesting. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  few  years  back  to  speak 
at  a  panel  in  New  York  about  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
What  did  you  think  of  him? 

A.  Gandhi  was  a  very  shrewd  politician.  I  do 
not  think  he  was  particularly  holy  or  saintly,  but 
a  man  with  a  keen  political  sense.  My  impression 
is  that  Gandhi  was  always  acting  till  at  last  he 
came  to  believe  in  his  own  act 

Q.  You  said  you  had  studied  with  a  Hindu 
pandit.  Were  you  studying  Hinduism,  and  was 


this  before  or  after  your  involvement  with  the 
Islamic  religious  party? 

A.  When  I  was  a  student,  I  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Islamic  fundamentalist 
movement.  Around  the  same  time  I  studied  Hindi 
with  a  Hindu  pandit.  He  was  a  Brahmin,  and 
Brahmins  regard  unbelievers  as  unclean.  Every 
time  I  went  to  his  house  for  a  lesson  he  would 
have  to  scrub  his  home  after  I  left,  but  he  was 
very  fond  of  me  and  I  of  him.  But  my  studying 
Hindi  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  involvement 
with  Jamat  Islami,  which  occurred  when  I  was  a 
young  man  and  trying  very  hard  to  be  religious.  1 
simply  wanted  to  leam  the  Hindi  language  and 
culture. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  grown  up  in  a  religious 

A.  Yes.  My  father  was  a  mystic,  what  you 
would  call  a  Sufi.  People  would  come  to  him  with 
their  problems-  a  child  might  be  suffering  from 
fever  or  chicken  pox—  and  they  wanted  my  father 
to  intervene  on  their  behalf  with  God.  He 
discouraged  that,  and  would  try  to  explain  that 
he  couldn't  provide  any  such  intervention.  His 
mysticism  was  of  a  puritanical  type—  based  on 
trying  to  develop  moral  qualities  in  people. 

Q.  You  visit  this  country  quite  often.  What  is 
your  chief  criticism  of  America? 

A.  Everything  good  over  here  becomes  an 
industry.  Even  emotion  becomes  an  industry. 
Man-to-man,  person-to-person  relationships  are 
mediated  through  institutions.  I  see  ads  on  tv 
asking  do  you  want  to  adopt  a  foster  child ,  then 
send  money  to  such  and  such  a  foundation.  Don't 
you  think  that  may  be  why  so  many  people  want 
dogs?  The  social  distances  between  people  grow 
each  day  as  a  result  of  the  way  your  cities  are 
built  and  your  society  is  organized.  Your 
emotions  are  becoming  impersonal.  You  do  feel 
sentiment.  You  do  want  to  be  kindly,  so  you  give 
money  for  a  child  and  cuddle  a  dog. 

Q.  You  knew  both  President  Bhutto  and 
President  Zia  ul-Haq.  What  did  you  think  of 

A.  I  didn't  know  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto 
personally,  but  he  was  a  highly  intelligent  man, 
very  charismatic  and  very  capable.  Early  in  his 
career,  Bhutto  appeared  to  sympathize  with  the 
socialists  and  social  democrats.  But  Bhutto's 
personality  was  that  of  a  feudal  landlord.  He  was 
chiefly  interested  in  his  own  personal  power.  He 
got  tired  of  the  leftist  members  of  his  party  and 
eliminated  them,  and  the  People's  Party  of 
Pakistan  became  a  party  of  feudalists  with  a 
liberal  program. 

Zia  ul-Haq  came  from  the  middle  peasant 
class  and  had  a  religious  background.  He 
represented  the  army  and  developed  a  lobby  for 
himself  among  the  rightist  groups.  After  he 
eliminated  Bhutto,  no  party  could  stand  against 
him.  His  Afghanistan  policy  seemed  to  be 


working.  I  disagreed  with  many  of  his  policies, 
but  personally  he  made  a  very  good  impression 
on  me  and,  I  think,  on  almost  everyone  he  met. 
He  was  a  very  pleasant  man,  a  very  modest  man. 
If  you  were  talking  to  him,  he  would  start  to  take 
notes  and  would  say,  'Would  you  please  repeat 
that?'  You  could  say  almost  anything  to  his  face 
and  he  would  take  it  well.  I  participated  in  a 
conference  that  went  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  in  which  people 
made  speeches  against  him  and  implied  that  he 
was  a  liar,  a  cheat,  that  his  policies  were  wrong, 
and  so  on,  and  he  simply  sat  there. 

Q.  Were  human  rights  better  under  Zia  than 
under  Bhutto? 

A.  I  would  say  that  if  they  were  not  better 
they  were  no  worse. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  election  of 
Benazir  Bhutto  as  prime  minister? 

A.  1  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  stops  the 
centrifugal  drift  in  Pakistan.  The  People's  Party 
of  Pakistan  is  really  the  only  national  party  that 
is  popular  and  has  a  program,  and  Benazir 
Bhutto  is  an  intelligent  woman.  She  has  her  own 
charisma,  and  then  she  has  inherited  the 
popularity  of  her  father. 

Q.  Many  Americans  were  surprised  that  a 
Muslim  country  would  elect  a  woman  as  prime 
minister. 

A.  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  gender  is 
really  not  a  barrier  to  political  office  in  Pakistan. 
Benazir  Bhutto  is  not  regarded  as  a  woman,  but 
as  a  politician.  There  are  other  things  that  can  bar 
people  from  political  office-  class,  for  instance. 
But  not  gender. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  with  the 
Center  for  Democracy  Studies  in  Pakistan? 

A.  One  of  Pakistan's  most  pressing  needs  is 
to  develop  national  political  parties.  Right  now, 
many  of  the  parries  we  have  are  ethnically  based 
parties.  Few  are  truly  national  parties  that 
represent  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Islamic 
Democratic  Alliance  is  a  coalition  of  parties, 
some  of  which  are  national  and  some  of  which 
are  not.  Jamat  Islami  is  a  national  party,  which 
appeals  mainly  to  the  urban  middle  class.  It 
wants  to  impose  Islamidzation  from  the  top 
down,  and  it  is  really  a  supporter  of  the  status 
quo.  Islam  is  popular  in  Pakistan  but  not  as  a 
political  creed.  Zia  used  religion,  but  it  can  only 
be  used  so  far. 

Q.  What  are  the  biggest  misconceptions  that 
Americans  have  about  South  Asia? 

A.  There  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  in 
Americans'  perception  of  almost  alt  Third  World 
countries.  They  perceive  them  according  to  the 
paradigm  of  Western  culture.  Human  rights  is  a 
primary  concern  over  here,  whereas  in  a  society 
like  India  or  Bangladesh  or  like  Pakistan  the 
perception  of  human  rights  is  either  not  there  at 
Continued  on  next  page 


The  wide,  open  spaces  held  more  than 
expected  for  Wolf-Rudiger  Kohler,  who 
spent  the  fall  semester  at  Sewanee  in  a 
rare  visit  of  a  humanities  professor  from  an  East 
German  university. 

A  teacher  of  English  at  the  Technical 
University  in  Dresden,  Kohler  had  occasionally 
met  American  scientists  in  Dresden  and  is  a 
voracious  reader  of  American  fiction  and 
history.  Nonetheless,  in  his  first  trip  to  the 
United  States,  he  admited  to  being  surprised  at 
the  high  standard  of  living  among  Americans. 

"A  professor  at  Sewanee  makes  in  one  year 
what  I  would  make  in  six,"  he  marvelled. 

Perhaps  more  preconceptions  exist  on  the 
American  side  of  the  fence.  Two  students  were 
initially  shocked  to  meet  an  open  and  avowed 
communist,  he  reported. 
-  "I  don't  know  what  they  were  expecting," 
he  said.  "Someone  with  homs,  perhaps." 

An  ingenuous,  rumpled-looking  man  who 
could  easily  pass  for  an  American  in  the 
running  shoes  and  denim  jacket  he  often  wears, 
Kohler  said  he  enjoyed  the  wide  open  spaces 
here,  American  humor  ("Whenever  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  pick  up  James  Thurber  to 
read"),  Dashiell  Hammett  and  Raymond 
Chandler  detective  novels,  and  Southern 
cooking. 

Americans  themselves  are  a  pleasant 
surprise,  Kohler  said,  in  contrast  to  the  image 
East  Germans  receive  from  American  movies 
and  t.v.  of  ruthless  tycoons  and  loudmouths. 
But  it  was  the  sheer  vastness  of  the  country 
that  the  East  German  professor  continued  to 
find  astounding. 

"1  knew  America  was  big,  but  I  didn't 
realize  it  was  that  big,"  Kohler  said  in  an 
interview  shortly  before  he  left  Sewanee.  "This 
feeling  of  almost  unlimited  space—  it's  just 
great.  Compared  to  America,  Central  Europe  is 
really  just  a  big  township  with  a  few  fields 
thrown  in.  Because  of  the  space,  there's  still  this 
slightly  restless,  pioneer  spirit  among  the 
people  here. 

"This  idea  of  almost  total  freedom  is 
fascinating  to  me,"  Kohler  added.  "If  you  want 
to  live  in  Europe,  you  have  to  respect  other 
people's  rights  because  it's  so  crowded.  Here 
you  can  move  anywhere  you  want.  There's 
practically  no  control.  Nobody  bothers  you." 

During  his  stay  in  America,  Kohler  was 
often  asked  to  speak  about  East-West  relations. 
An  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Gorbachev  and 
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all,  or  if  it  is  there  it  is  of  secondary  value.  The 
primary  concern  over  there  is  that  we  have  so 
many  hungry  people  to  feed  and  they  ought  to 
be  fed.  If  we  have  to  choose  between  these  two 
values,  then  probably  people  over  there  will 
choose  not  human  rights  but  the  demand  to  be 
fed  and  will  favor  a  program  which  will 
accomplish  that. 


Glasnost 

Comes 

to  Sewanee 


perestroika,  Kohler  said  East  Germany  is 
undergoing  fundamental  changes,  but  slowly. 

"We  receive  West  German  television;  we  see 
what  West  Germans  have,  and  we  would  like  the 
same  material  advantages.  Our  system  needs  to 
be  changed  to  provide  people  with  more 
incentive  to  work  hard." 

Americans  frequently  misunderstand  how 
they  are  perceived  by  those  in  Europe,  Kohler 
said. 

'People  in  Europe  have  contempt  when  they 
hear  of  the  American  invasion  of  Grenada," 
Kohler  said.  "That  was  pitiable.  There  were  only  a 
few  hundred  soliders.  How  could  Americans  feel 
proud  of  such  an  action?" 

And  as  an  East  German  sitting  in  the  nuclear 
hot  box,  Kohler  became  irate  about  the  American 
buildup  of  nuclear  forces. 

"Reagan  and  Bush  take  credit  for  the  nuclear 
arms  treaties  and  say  it  was  their  defense 
buildup,  but  that  is  all  nonsense.  It  was 
Gorbachev's  doing.  Reagan's  nuclear  buildup 
was  foolish,  an  incredible  risk!  What  might  have 
happened  if  there  had  been  a  different  leader  in 
the  Kremlin!  What  if  Breshnev  had  been  there 
instead  of  Gorbachev?" 

But  more  often  than  not,  teaching  and 
tourism  took  precedence  over  talk  of  politics. 


Kohler  said  he  had  always  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  American  South,  and  he 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Atlanta, 
Nashville  and  other  Southern  cities  on 
weekends,  though  he  said  he  was  happy  enough 
to  stay  in  Sewanee  and  waxed  poetic  about  its 
beauty. 

"Sewanee  is  like  a  dream  university.  I 
arrived  at  Sewanee  at  night,  and  when  I  woke 
up  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes." 

That  the  University  of  the  South  invited  a 
professor  from  East  Germany  to  teach  was  a  sign 
to  him  that  Sewanee  provides  what  it  claims  to: 
a  liberal  arts  education. 

'To  invite  someone  to  teach  who  was 
brought  up  in,  and  believes,  an  ideology  that  is 
not  only  alien  *o  Americans  but  inimical  to  them 
shows  great  open-mindedness  on  Sewanee's 
part,"  Kohler  said. 

With  the  days  before  his  departure  for  East 
Germany  rapidly  dwindling,  Kohler  confided 
his  greatest  desire  before  he  left  the  U.S.  was  to 
see  the  Mississippi  River. 

"I  loved  reading  'Huckleberry  Finn,'  which 
is  perhaps  what  first  sparked  my  interest  in  the 
South,"  he  said.  "As  a  kid,  'Huckleberry  Finn' 
meant  to  me  America." 

Any  criticisms  besides  the  encomiums  he 
gives  to  Sewanee  as  a  university  where  the 
student  is  put  first? 

"There  seems  to  be  a  low  level  of  concern 
about  the  environment  here  and  about  world 
events.  My  students  at  Sewanee  ask  questions 
very  politely,  but  what  they  get  fired  up  about  is 
not  the  presidential  election  or  some  political 
issue  but  the  Civil  War.  It  is  amazing.  Some  of 
them  would  really  like  to  refight  the  Civil  War!" 

-Margot  Patterson 


Wolf-Rudiger  Kohler,  right,  talks  with  Professor  Reinhard  Zachau  during  a  fall  convocation. 


The  Sewanee  News 


Third  World 
Studies 

Accolades  for  an  Innovative  Program 

Last  year  a  dean  of  North  Dakota  State  University 
telephoned  history  Professor  Harold  Goldberg 
and  said  she  had  been  reviewing  bulletins  about 
Third  World  studies  programs.  She  had  decided 
that  Sewanee's  program  was  the  best.  North 
Dakota,  she  said,  was  part  of  a  consortium  that 
would  like  to  use  the  Sewanee  model. 

Professor  Goldberg  told  the  story  this  fall 
with  both  pleasure  and  amusement  in  his  voice. 

"There  are  times  we  feel  we're  t>e  ones  trying 
to  catch  up,  but  here  was  someone  wanting  to  use 
us  as  a  model,''  he  said.  "In  this  case  we  do  have  a 
program  that  is  both  excellent  and  rare  among 
colleges  our  size." 

The  Sewanee  model  is  impressive,  not 
because  it  was  planned  and  created  from  great 
theories  on  higher  education  curriculum.  It  is 
impressive  because  it  has  grown  from  an 
established  and  proven  curriculum  and  includes 
a  group  of  excellent  faculty  members  from  eight 
departments. 

"As  we  began  to  discuss  such  a  program  in 
the  early  1980s,"  Goldberg  said,  "we  realized  we 
already  had  the  courses,  and  we  had  the  faculty. 
We  had  an  Asian  Studies  Program;  we  had 
courses  on  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America.  We  needed  a  program  that  brought  all 
of  this  together  and  coordinated  these  courses." 

Sewanee's  Third  World  studies  major  was 
approved  by  the  faculty  in  the  spring  of  1983  and 
was  fully  underway  the  following  fall. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  twenty-five 
majors,  and  Professor  Goldberg  said  they  have 
been  among  Sewanee's  finest. 

"Because  Third  World  studies  is  unusual,  it 
tends  to  attract  students  who  are  interested  and 
highly  motivated,"  he  said.  "Also  we  set  out  to 
make  sure  we  were  creating  a  solid  major,  that  is, 
a  major  that  would  be  truly  challenging.  I  believe 
it  reflects  Sewanee's  strengths." 

Graduates  in  Third  World  studies  include 
several  alumni  who  are  now  working  or  teaching 
overseas  or  have  entered  compatible  fields  or 
graduate  work.  Douglas  Fuqua,  C85,  has  been 
teaching  in  Japan  for  three  years.  Jay  Lewis,  C79, 
who  pursued  the  Asian  Studies  Program  under 
Goldberg  before  Third  World  studies  had  been 
established,  has  spent  most  of  his  years  since 
graduation  in  Korea  and  japan  and  is  now 
enrolled  in  a  Ph.D.  at  the  East-West  Centerof  the 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Michele  Bambling,  a  major  in  both  Third 
World  studies  and  fine  arts,  was  Sewanee's  first 
Watson  Foundation  Fellow.  She  used  her  Watson 
grant  to  travel  to  Japan  to  interview  Japan's 
"Living  Treasures,"  the  men  and  women  who  still 
create  that  country's  ancient  and  dying  arts.  Her 
book  on  the  "Living  Treasures"  will  be  published 
in  England. 


r  Harold  Goldberg  talks  with  Third  World  Studies  majors  Paul  Sudlow,  C'89,  and  Ron  Cherry,  C 


Last  year  Chris  Bratcher,  C88,  received  an 
award  from  the  Tennessee  Political  Science 
Association  for  a  paper  he  wrote  for  a  Third 
World  studies  seminar.  The  award  is  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 

On  a  campus  where  students  already  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  study  abroad, 
Third  World  studies  encourages  even  more 
travel.  Goldberg  said  several  program  majors 
have  been  to  Japan.  One  current  senior,  Ron 
Cherry,  was  in  Thailand  last  year  at  Chiang  Mai 
University.  Another  senior,  Amy  Holleman,  is  in 
Kenya  this  year  and  studying  Swahili.  Paul 
Sudlow,  C89,  was  in  Japan  last  year,  and  other 
students  have  gone  to  Liberia,  other  African 
countries,  and  Latin  America. 

"Having  Third  World  studies  is  important  to 
Sewanee  in  terms  of  the  opportunities  it  gives 
students,"  Goldberg  said.  "It  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  recruiting  minority  students,  not 
because  minority  students  are  necessarily  likely 
to  enter  this  major,  but  because  of  the  breadth  it 
shows  in  our  curriculum." 

Professor  Goldberg  said  the  courses  in  Third 
World  studies  give  both  breadth  and  depth  to  a 
student's  understanding  of  the  world.  Courses 
include  sections  of  history,  political  science, 
anthropology,  religion,  economics,  fine  arts, 
French,  and  Spanish.  The  only  course  added  to 
the  overall  curriculum  of  the  College  was  a  senior 
seminar,  which  includes  faculty  members  from 
several  participating  departments. 

"I  am  very  proud  of  the  faculty  members," 
Goldberg  said.  "Each  one  who  participates  takes 
on  an  extra  teaching  load.  It  is  a  commitment  to 
the  program  and  the  students. 

"Also  I  am  proud  of  the  faculty  because  all 
are  active  in  scholarly  pursuits.  They  are  active  in 
their  fields,  publishing  and  attending 
conferences.  Most  have  traveled  widely.  They  are 
good  teachers,  enthusiastic  teachers,"  he  said. 
"This  is  what  really  makes  the  program  work." 

A  new  book  on  Central  America  by  Charles 
Brockett,  associate  professor  of  political  science, 
has  received  laudatory  reviews.  Elwood  Dunn, 
associate  professor  of  political  science,  is  from 


Liberia  and  has  written  several  books  on  Africa. 
Arthur  Knoll,  professor  of  history,  has  been  to 
Egypt  and  has  published  on  Africa.  Richard 
O'Connor,  associate  professor  of  anthropology, 
has  lived  in  Thailand  and  published  a  book  on 
Southeast  Asian  urbanism.  And  Thomas 
Spaccarelli,  associate  professor  of  Spanish,  will 
spend  his  sabbatical  year  visiting  several  Latin 
American  countries.  Goldberg,  who  has  a  book 
contract  on  Soviet-American  relations,  spent  his 
sabbatical  leave  last  spring  in  Japan  and  China. 

Other  faculty  members  and  students  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  program.  One 
graduate,  Randolph  Hom,  C'87,  recently  wrote  a 
letter  back  to  Sewanee  to  report  his  acceptance 
into  the  African  Studies  Program  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 

"They  were  especially  impressed  by  my 
Third  World  studies  major,"  Hom  reported. 

—Latham  Davis 

Blending 
Departments 

Third  World  studies  is  one  of  five  established 
interdepartmental  majors  at  the  University  of  the 
South. 

Among  the  other  four,  American  studies 
brings  together  faculties  in  the  departments  of 
economics,  political  science,  history,  philosophy, 
and  English. 

Comparative  Literature  includes  Spanish, 
French,  Russian,  English,  German,  classical 
languages,  and  theatre. 

Mediaeval  Studies  involves  the  departments 
of  Spanish,  French,  English,  classics,  history,  and 
fine  arts. 

Russian  and  Soviet  Studies  combines  faculties 
from  the  Russian,  history,  and  political  science. 

Sewanee  also  allows  students  to  initiate 
interdisciplinary  majors.  One  example  is  titled 
The  Biology  of  Field  Plants,  which  combines 
courses  in  biology  and  natural  resources.  Another 
combines  French  with  art  history. 


Walsh  Hall 
and  the 
Corridors  of 
Power 


For  four  evenings  in  November,  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  Walsh-Elliot  Hall  became 
the  corridors  of  power  for  the  fifty-one 
students  enrolled  in  Professor  Barclay  Ward's 
world  politics  class.  In  a  simulation  of 
international  politics,  students  acting  as  heads  of 
state,  diplomats  and  foreign  affairs  advisors  for 
ten  fictitious  countries  declared  war,  traded 
goods,  formed  international  alliances  and  tasted 
the  fruits  of  power. 

The  international  scene  in  Walsh  was  chaotic, 
as  diplomats  hastily  calculated  how  best  to 
maximize  their  country's  resources  and  scurried 
back  and  forth  to  other  nation's  capitals, 
negotiating  accords,  filing  intelligence  reports, 
swapping  capital  goods  for  basic  resources  or 
arms  for  energy. 

"This  is  fun.  I'm  having  a  blast,"  said  one 
diplomat  from  Bongo. 

The  harried  leaders  of  Cato,  the  poorest  of 
the  ten  nations  in  the  world,  were  less 
enthusiastic,  as  they  considered  their  country's 
gloomy  economic  prospects  and  unsuccessfully 
fought  off  a  coup  brought  on  by  Cato's  inability 
to  supply  its  citizens  with  sufficient  consumer 
goods  and  satisfaction. 

According  to  Barclay  Ward,  such  different 
responses  are  all  part  of  the  experience.  "Some 
students  enjoy  it.  Some  find  it  stressful.  It  is 
stressful.  It's  designed  to  be  stressful." 

Moreover,  like  any  endeavor,  whether  you're 
winning  or  losing  influences  your  perception  of 
the  game.  As  Ward  dryly  noted  to  one  student, 
"Diplomacy  is  fun  if  you're  rich.  If  your  country 
is  poor,  it's  tough." 

This  is  the  thirteenth  year  Barclay  Ward  has 
conducted  a  simulation  in  his  international 
relations  class.  A  Foreign  Service  officer  for 
fourteen  years  before  coming  to  Sewanee  and  a 
consultant  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  Professor  Ward  said  the 
four  simulation  sessions  give  students  a  good 
idea  of  the  economic,  political  and  military 
constraints  under  which  nations  make  decisions 
and  the  hectic,  often  feverish  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  make  them. 

"I  think  the  students  leam  a  lot  about  the 
world,"  said  Ward.  "The  models  are  realistic. 
Generally,  the  students  make  the  decisions  under 
pressure  of  time.  There  are  no  second  choices. 
They  have  to  live  with  their  decisions." 

The  model  students  follow  is  constructed  to 
resemble  the  realities  of  international  politics  as 
much  as  possible.  Each  country  is  provided  at  the 
initial  session  with  varying  populations,  political 


systems,  capital,  energy,  military  forces,  and  a 
formula  for  domestic  satisfaction  leaders  must 
meet  if  they  are  to  prevent  revolution.  Heads  of 
state  are  pressed  to  set  their  agendas  quickly;  ten 
minutes  are  allotted  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  for  leaders  to  establish  their  goals  and 
strategies  for  the  session  and  to  construct  a 
budget.  There  are  few  limitations  on  what  country 
leaders  can  and  cannot  do-  the  November 
simulation  saw  a  goodly  number  of 
Machiavellians  and  megalomaniacs  appear  on  the 
world  scene  as  well  as  a  few  idealists  and 
reformers-  but  nuclear  war  is  allowed  only  in  the 
last  session. 

All  of  the  countries  in  the  simulation  are  very 
closely  modelled  on  the  characteristics  of  real 
countries,  but  only  after  all  four  sessions  are  over 
do  students  learn  each  country's  true  identity. 

"Generally,  what  happens  is  that  over  the  four 
sessions  the  countries  already  rich  to  begin  with 
develop  their  basic  capabilities  quickly  while  the 
poor  countries  will  come  up  slowly,"  Ward  said. 
"As  in  the  real  world,  the  poor  are  not  necessarily 
getting  poorer  in  absolute  terms  but  the  gap 
between  the  poor  and  the  wealthy  countries  is 
getting  larger." 

Over  thirteen  years'  time.  Ward  has  seen 
almost  every  conceivable  international  situation 
develop  in  simulations,  from  international 
stalemate  to  nuclear  madness.  The  latter  may 
have  been  the  most  dramatic  simulation  he  has 
witnessed. 

"One  country,  through  a  mistake  in  math, 
acquired  a  much  greater  nuclear  capacity  than  it 
intended.  This  came  out  in  the  intelligence  reports 
and  all  the  other  countries  got  alarmed.  The  first 
country  protested  that  its  stockpiling  of  nuclear 
arms  was  unintentional,  but  nobody  believed  it. 
Foolishly,  one  government  attacked  this  country 
and  in  irritation  the  latter  obliterated  the  whole 
world." 

"There  was  complete  silence,"  Ward  recalls. 
"The  session  was  over  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Everbody  filed  out  very  quietly." 


The  simulation  in  November  featured  one 
small  war  and  one  big  one.  In  the  limited  war,  the 
state  of  Cato,  modelled  after  Bangladesh, 
declared  war  on  Fida  (Costa  Rica)  in  what 
seemed  clearly  an  act  of  desperation. 
In  the  larger  war.  Doom  (the  United  States)  was 
attacked  by  six  countries,  several  of  whom  were 
allies.  The  country  was  not  occupied-  Doom 
retained  its  independence-  but  Doom  lost  all  of 
its  weaponry. 

The  casus  belli  the  attacking  nations  cited 
included  irritation  with  Doom's  foreign  affairs 
advisor,  complaints  that  Doom  wouldn't  trade 
with  them,  fear  that  Doom  had  all  the  weapons, 
and  a  rumor  that  Doom  might  be  planning  to 
attack  sorre  other  countries.  After  the  attack  was 
over.  Doom  said  it  hadn't  been  planning  any 
attack,  though  it  acknowledged  it  had  considered 

"There  was  clearly  a  breakdown  of 
diplomacy,"  Ward  summed  up  the  situation. 

One  interesting  development  in  the 
November  simulation  was  the  formation  in  the 
last  session  of  a  worldwide  financial  organization 
that  looked  very  much  like  the  World  Bank-  the 
first  time  that  Ward  said  he'd  ever  had  that 
happen  in  a  simulation. 

"There  is  always  an  energy  crunch  near  the 
end  as  poor  but  energy-rich  countries  find  their 
energy  stock  diminishing  and  even  wealthy 
countries  find  their  capital  growth  outpacing  the 
energy  needed  to  supply  it,  but  this  time 
something  positive  came  from  it,"  Ward  said. 

Settled  in  the  catbird  seat,  officially  dubbed 
Zeus  for  the  duration  of  the  simulation,  Ward  has 
presided  over  some  interesting,  occasionally 
outrageous  international  incidents,  including  the 
time  one  country  bugged  another's  headquarters 
by  planting  taping  devices  in  the  window  blinds. 

'You're  never  quite  sure  what  the  next  minute 
will  bring,"  Ward  said.  'The  dynamics  are 
interactive.  One  thing  happens  that's  unexpected, 
and  then  it's  unexpected  how  people  respond  to 
that." 

There  are  no  right  answers,  the  Sewanee 
professor  says.  Different  people  will  respond  to 
the  same  situation  differently.  For  instance,  some 
countries  are  very,  very  poor,  and  students  will 
realize  there  is  almost  no  way  they  can  avoid 
revolution.  Some  teams  may  concentrate  on  long- 
term  economic  development  at  the  price  of 
almost  constant  coups.  Other  teams  may  stress 
internal  stability. 

For  these  teams,  the  simulation  involves  not 
only  a  demonstration  of  how  nations  work 
together-  and  also  how  they  do  not-  but  a  shift 
in  their  perception  of  the  world. 

"Students  who  are  assigned  to  dreadfully 
poor  countries  become  very  frustrated,  and  they 
become  very  upset  with  countries  that  are  well- 
off,"  Ward  said.  "They're  stuck  with  very  little  to 
show  for  their  accomplishments.  The  experience 
gives  them  a  perspective  they  otherwise  would 
not  have." 

-Margot  Patterson 
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Premed  Record    ^     £ 
Is  Exceptional 

The  percentage  of  Sewanee  premedical  students 
admitted  to  medical  schools  has  been  edging 
upward  in  recent  years  and  stands  now  at  89.9 
percent. 

Of  the  139  Sewanee  students  who  applied  to 
medical  and  dental  schools  between  1979  and 
1988, 125  have  been  accepted.  This  is  a 
commendable  record  for  any  college  or 
university. 

Sewanee's  Premedical  Advisory  Committee 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  preparation  of  students 
for  medical  school  admissions.  This  committee  is 
made  up  of  faculty  from  the  departments  of 
■iology,  chemistry,  physics,  classical  languages, 
and  religion,  and  always  includes  one  of  the 
deans  of  students. 

Since  premedical  students  must  register  with 
the  committee,  members  are  able  to  follow  the 
students'  progress  through  each  semester. 

Larry  H.  Jones,  associate  professor  of  biology 
and  acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  said  that 
over  the  course  of  a  premed  student's  career  at 
Sewanee,  committee  members  evaluate  the 
student  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  both  the 
classroom  and  campus  life.  In  addition  each 
student  applying  to  medical  or  dental  school  is 
interviewed  by  all  seven  members  of  the 
committee. 

"During  interviews  we  try  to  ascertain  the 
applicant's  motivation  toward  medicine,  general 
philosophy  of  life,  ability  to  grasp  the  intent  of 
questions,  and  ability  to  express  himself  or 
herself,"  he  said. 

Because  of  this  level  of  involvement, 
committee  members  are  better  able  to  direct 
students  in  their  preparations. 

Early  and  continuing  work  by  the  committee 
and  other  faculty  members  is  a  catalyst  for 


Dineo  Skwambane,  Sewanee's  Desmond  Tutu  scholar,  takes 
advantage  of  the  season 's  first  snow. 


Senior  James  Stevenson  works  in  Woods  Laboratories 


McCrady,  Christopher  Bryan,  and  Gilbert  Gilchrist  join  in  a  Sewanee  Chorale  concert  held  on  St. 


News  in  Brief 


On  Minorities 

W.  Brown  Patterson/dean  of  the  College,  has 
appointed  a  six  teen-member  Task  Force  for 
Minority  Recruitment  and  Retention. 

The  task  force  is  charged  with  formulating 
strategies  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
students  at  Sewanee  and  to  improve  Sewanee's 
retention  of  minority  undergraduates, 
particularly  black  and  Hispanic  students. 

Among  the  topics  the  task  force  members  will 
consider  are  recruiting  goals  and  techniques, 
summer  programs  for  minority  high  school 
students,  financial  aid  policies,  and  the  prospects 
for  increasing  the  number  of  minority  faculty  and 
staff  members. 

The  chairman  of  the  task  force  is  James 
Clayton,  professor  of  religion,  who  said  a  final 
report  with  recommendations  will  be  submitted 
March  1. 

Wellness  Project 

One  of  the  most  active  new  organizations  on 
campus  is  the  Wellness  Project  Coordinating 
Council,  which  coordinates  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  designed  to  make  students  more  aware 
of  how  to  lead  a  healthy  life. 

The  Wellness  Project  helped  sponsor 
"Walking  Week"  in  the  fall  and  will  sponsor  a 
"Health  Fair"  this  spring.  It  has  distributed 
literature  on  specific  issues  of  health  and  fitness 
and  has  organized  two  presentations  on  AIDS, 
one  especially  for  women.  Other  Wellness 
programs  have  been  a  "Freedom  from  Smoking 
Clinic,"  "Alcohol  Awareness  Week,"  and  a  lecture 
with  discussion  on  nutrition. 

Especially  for  Women 

Last  September  a  group  of  Sewanee 
undergraduates  formed  a  new  women's 
organization,  AWARE,  "aimed  at  changing  policy 
and  raising  issues  of  concern  to  women." 

Among  the  topics  already  being  addressed  by 
the  group  are  the  need  for  a  nurse  practitioner  in 
the  University  Health  Office,  women's  issues  in 
politics,  "women  in  the  South,"  women  in 
business,  and  the  representation  of  women  on  the 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  group  that  of 
sixty-one  tenured  faculty  members,  only  three  are 

Over  the  past  decade  several  women's  groups 
have  formed  on  campus.  The  Inter  Sorority 
Council  was  necessitated  by  the  six  sororities 
formed  since  1977.  The  Women's  Center  Board 
was  developed  to  oversee  the  Women's  Center  at 
Baimwick.  The  Sewanee  Student  Women's 
Council  is  another  campus  group  especially  for 

The  group  plans  to  sponsor  a  Women's 
Conference  in  March  which  will  include  speakers 
and  a  film  festival. 


Grid  Season 
Not  All  Woe 

Despite  two  opening  victories,  Sewanee's 
football  squad  slid  to  a  3-6  overall  record  for 
1988  and  took  a  single  conference  victory- 14-12 
over  Earlam  College  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Injuries  played  a  major  part  in  disrupting  the 
team,  and  some  freshmen  and  sophomores 
became  leaders  in  offensive  statistics. 
Quarterback  Scott  Thompson,  C92,  of  Hixson, 
Tennessee,  threw  three  touchdown  passes  in  the 
season-ending  34-26  loss  to  Rose-Hulman  and 
finished  the  season  with  an  average  of  136  yards. 

Punter  Bobby  Graves,  C91,  was  ranked 
second  nationally  with  a  43-yard  average,  and 
running  back  Mark  Barineau,  C'91,  averaged  77 
yards  rushing  a  game.  The  senior  standout  on 
offense  was  Will  Meadows,  C'89,  who  caught 
thirty-seven  passes  for  629  yards  and  five 
touchdowns. 

Men's  Soccer 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Tigers  won 
the  College  Athletic  Conference  soccer 
championship. 

Sewanee  had  an  overall  record  of  fourteen 
wins,  five  losses,  and  two  ties,  which  included 
victories  over  Vanderbilt,  Alabama-Birrningharn, 
and  Birmingham  Southern. 

A  strong  defense  provided  ten  shutouts  and 
allowed  only  nineteen  goals  for  the  year,  while 
the  offense  scored  fifty-six  goals.  Sean  Gibson, 
C89,  became  the  career  scoring  leader  with 
seventy  goals,  twenty  of  those  this  season. 

Women's  Tennis 

The  women's  tennis  team  captured  its  second 
conference  championship  in  three  years,  easily 
getting  the  better  of  arch-rivals  Centre  and 
Rhodes. 


Kit  Walsh,C91,  takes  a  shot  for  the  new  cagers. 
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Harrier  Sally  Harris 

Sewanee  earned  thirty-two  of  a  possible 
thirty-six  points,  while  Rhodes  and  Centre  tied 
for  second  with  sixteen  points. 

Named  to  the  all-conference  team  of  the 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  were 
Ellen  Gray  Maybank,  C90,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Katy  Morrissey,  C'90,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  Laura  Middleton,  C91,  of  Bethesda, 
Maryland;  Anne  Moore,  C90,  of  Nashville;  Kelley 
Jones,  C91,  of  Gainesville,  Georgia;  Fairlie  Scott, 
C92,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama;  and  Bonnie 
Patrick,  C90,  of  Covington,  Georgia. 

Women's  Cross  Country 
Sewanee's  Sally  Harris,  C'92,  took  first  place  in 
the  ten-team  Southern  Regional  Cross  Country 
Championships  held  in  Sewanee.  Her  victory 
gained  her  a  trip  to  the  national  championships 
where  she  finished  forty-seventh. 

The  team  regional  champion  was  Emory 
University,  and  Sewanee  finished  fourth. 

The  Tigers  took  third  in  the  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
Championships  held  in  October. 

Men's  Cross  Country 

Sewanee's  harriers  finished  third  in  the  five-team 
conference  cross  country  championships  held  in 
Sewanee. 

Two  Rose-Hulman  runners  finished  first  and 
second  individually  to  lead  their  team  to  an  easy 
victory,  while  Rhodes  College  edged  Sewanee  for 
second  place. 

Sewanee's  two  top  runners,  Duke  Richey, 
C91,  and  Curt  Cloninger,  C91,  finished  fourth 
and  eleventh  respectively,  both  under  twenty- 
eight  minutes  for  the  rolling  course. 

Field  Hockey 

A  6-1  victory  over  Vanderbilt  was  the  highlight  of 
the  field  hockey  season,  during  which  the  Tigers 
had  one  victory,  three  losses,  and  two  ties. 


Corbin  Wins 
NCAA  Honor 

Tim  Corbin,  C89,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  is  one  of 
twelve  students  in  the  nation  to  be  named  a 
Scholar-Athlete  by  the  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  honor  carries  with  it  a  $2,000  graduate 
fellowship  and  an  additional  $1,000  for  medical 
school. 

Corbin,  who  is  a  premed  major,  has 
compiled  a  33  grade-point  average  while  also 
playing  football  for  the  Tigers.  He  was  a  three- 
year  starter  at  offensive  guard. 

No  Easy  Time 
for  Athletes 

Most  college  football  and  basketball  players 
devote  more  time  to  athletics  than  academics, 
according  to  a  recent  study  commissioned  by  the 
NCAA  Presidents  Commission. 

More  specifically,  the  average  college  player 
spends  thirty  hours  a  week  practicing  and 
playing  in  games  during  a  season  while  he 
spends  twelve  hours  studying  and  fourteen 
hours  in  class.  Even  during  the  off-season, 
college  athletes  spend  more  time  on  their  sports 
than  they  do  either  preparing  for  or  attending 
classes,  the  report  says. 

No  scientific  study  was  done  in  Sewanee, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  athletes  on  the 
Mountain  are  a  marked  contrast  to  the  national 

Ernie  Miller,  C91,  of  Houston,  Texas,  says  he 
devotes  more  than  twenty  hours  a  week  on 
football  during  the  season  but  manages  thirty  or 
more  hours  of  studying  during  the  same  period. 

Like  many  dedicated  athletes  at  Sewanee, 
Miller  finds  that  his  life  actually  becomes  quite 
structured  as  he  works  toward  medical  school  as 
well  as  a  winning  football  season.  He  believes  in 
the  maxim  of  Mrs.  Eveyln  Mooney,  athletic 
department  secretary,  who  says,  "Football 
players'  grades  are  best  during  the  season 
because  they're  so  tight  for  time  they  have  to  be 
efficient  with  it." 

"I  didn't  meet  a  single  freshman  girl  till  after 
football  season,"  said  Miller,  who  is  also  a  star 
pole  vaulter  on  the  track  team. 

During  the  off  season.  Miller  spends  about 
six  hours  a  week  in  weight  training  for  football. 
In  preparation  for  track  season,  he  says  he  trains 
on  his  own. 

"And  since  track  is  an  individual  sport,  I  can 
build  a  workout  around  other  things,"  he  said, 
"as  long  as  we  keep  winning  meets." 

Miller  and  Sewanee's  other  pole  vaulter 
finished  one-two  in  every  regular-season  meet 
last  year  and  finished  second  and  third  in  the 
conference  meet.  They  stay  competitive  both  on 
the  field  and  in  the  classroom. 


The  Dean's  Letter 
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In  the  last  issue  of  the  Sewanee  News,  I 
observed  that  there  were  at  least  three 
theological  styles  evident  in  our  work  at  the 
School  of  Theology.  I  referred  to  them  as 
"existential-ontological,"  theologies  of  liberation, 
and  ecumenical  theologies  that  are  responding 
to  the  world  religions.  Note  the  word  "styles." 
These  are  not  clearly  distinct  theological  entities. 
Each  blends  into  another  as  we  grapple  with 
and  attempt  to  bring  together  our  God-given 
rationality  and  God's  Word.  They  are  different 
but  not  necessarily  divergent. 

What,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  I've  been 
calling  "existential-ontological"  is  the  theological 
style  with  which  the  majority  of  clergy  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  are  most  familiar.  It  is  the  kind 
of  theology  that  is  most  clearly  recognized  by 
the  uninitiated.  It  is  that  theology  that  addresses 
questions  that  most  often  keep  readers  of  the 
Sewanee  News  awake  late  at  night.  Is  there  a 
God?  What  difference  does  God  make  in  my 
life?  What  basic  values  are  of  God,  and  how  do  I 
incorporate  them  into  my  life?  How  do  I  handle 
despair?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all? 

The  theologians  who  wrestle  with  these 
problems-  and  help  us  wrestle  with  ours-  are 
familiar  to  anyone  who  has  studied  theology  in 
the  past  few  generations:  Barth,  Bultmann, 
Bonhoeffer,  Tillich,  the  Niebuhrs,  and  more 
recently  Rahner,  Pannenburg,  and  MacQuarrie. 
Their  approaches  and  their  results  may  be  quite 
different,  but  they  are  all  responding  to  the  basic 
questions  of  meaning  and  purpose  that  plague 
us  as  we  reflect  upon  our  day-lo-day  existence. 
Here  is  a  noble  and  vital  quest  which  at  times, 
considering  our  rebellious  yet  insatiably 
inquisitive  nature,  can  take  on  heroic 
proportions.  Herein  is  pain,  struggle,  victory, 
and  defeat.  But  herein  is  access  to  the  meaning 
of  my  own  life,  the  life  of  the  cosmos,  and  the 
very  nature  and  life  of  God. 

This  is  the  sort  of  theology  we  do  at 
Sewanee.  It  is  the  sort  of  theology  that  has  been 
done  here  and  throughout  the  church  for 
generations. 

This  is  my  personal  way  of  doing  theology. 
My  own  specific  intellectual  quest  is  best 
described  as  an  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  differences  between  the  theologies  of  Barth 
and  Tillich.  My  question  is,  essentially,  a 
question  about  God  and  God's  relationship  to 
the  world,  to  time,  and  ultimately,  to-  me.  God 
has  addressed  us  in  the  Word-  in  Scripture,  in 
Israel,  and  finally  and  definitely  in  Jesus.  What 
is  God's  Word  to  me  personally  in  my  own  time 
and  in  my  own  situation?  When  I  think 
theologically,  I  think  in  these  terms. 

But  not  everyone  does.  We  have  discovered 
in  the  last  decades  that  there  are  very  large 
groups  of  Christians  who  do  not  necessarily 
think  in  these  terms,  at  least  not  at  the  start. 
Their  whole  approach  to  God  begins  at  a 


different  place.  In  the  very  base  of  their  souls, 
they  find  different  questions  bubbling  up.  And 
when  we  listen  to  these  Christian  brothers  and 
sisters,  we  discover  that  they  have  wrestled  with 
their  question  with  the  same  sort  of  integrity  and 
brilliance  that  Barth  and  Tillich  bring  to  different 
questions.  Therefore,  we  balance  the  existential- 
ontological  theologies  with  their  theologies:  black 
theologies,  feminist  theologies,  Third-World 
theologies;  in  short,  the  whole  block  of  studies 
called  liberation  theologies. 

We  also  must  balance  our  theology  with 
theologies  devised  by  Christians  who  find 
themselves  living  as  a  tiny  minority  in  the  midst 
of  other  great  religions  of  the  world.  Their  place 
in  the  world  creates  for  them  burning  questions 
that  we  have  only  rarely  asked.  Their  i 


theologies  are  still  vital.  After  all,  most  of  us  are 
Western,  middle  class,  and,  at  least  at  times, 
intellectual,  and  there  is  no  need  to  apologize  for 
this.  We  reflect  on  God's  Word  in  light  of  the 
demands  placed  upon  us  simply  by  virtue  of  who 
we  are  and  where  we  live:  atheism,  crisis  of  faith, 
and  despair  in  the  midst  of  material  plenty.  So  we 
wrestle  with  MacQuarrie,  Pannenburg,  Barth  and 
Tillich,  and  Augustine  and  Aquinas.  In  a  nuclear 
age,  we  must.  But  there  are  those  other  voices, 
too,  that  we  hear,  and  they  are  telling  us  that  ours 
are  not  the  only  questions  of  importance.  Ours  is 
not  the  only  perspective.  Ours  might  even  be  a 
rather  privileged  and  limited  perspective. 

So,  as  always,  there  are  a  variety  of  religious 
expressions.  We  are  richer  because  of  this  variety, 
and  because  of  it  we  are  in  a  better  place  to  hear 
what  God  is  saying  to  the  Church  in  these  times. 

Robert  E.  Giannini 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology 


Dean  Robert  E.  Giannini 
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Spanish  EFM, 
New  Growth 

The  popular  Education  for  Ministry  program  will 
soon  begin  reaching  a  large  new  group  of 
Christians  by  releasing  a  Spanish  translation  of 
its  four-year  lay  extension  course. 

The  head  of  the  Center  for  Hispanic  Ministry 
in  Austin,  Texas,  said  the  EFM  translation  will 
"fill  a  gap  in  theological  training  for  Hispanic 
peoples"  in  both  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

The  Rev.  Leo  Aland,  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  Hispanic  Ministry  in  Province  VII,  said 
there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  ministers  in  the 
Hispanic  community  at  a  time  when  the  Hispanic 
population  in  America  has  reached  20  million 
and  when  the  growth  and  potential  growth  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  among  these  people  are 


Nevertheless,  Mr.  Aland  said  the  cost  of 
participating  in  EFM  will  inhibit  its  growth 
among  Hispanic  peoples.  "We  need  to  be  patient," 
he  said.  "The  University  will  do  right  to  think  of 
the  growth  of  EFM  among  these  people  as  a 
ministry." 

"Education  for  Ministry  has  had  a  great 
impact  on  the  life  of  the  Church;  so  it  is  very 
important  to  us,"  he  said. 

The  Rev.  Edward  de  Bary,  EFM  field  director, 
said  groups  in  the  American  Southwest  will 
begin  using  the  Spanish  translation  next  spring. 
Mentor  training  with  the  new  material  is 
scheduled  in  January  at  the  Seminary  of  the 
Southwest  in  Austin,  Texas- 
Mr.  de  Bary  said  the  materials  can  be  used 
immediately  in  Nicaragua,  where  EFM  has  fifty 
students  currently  using  English-language 
materials. 

"There  is  a  great  hunger  and  need  throughout 
the  world  for  this  type  of  lay-ministry  training," 
de  Bary  said.  "Considerable  interest  in  the 
translation  was  expressed  at  General  Convention, 
and  EFM  coordinators  in  Spanish-speaking  areas 
are  also  very  eager  to  begin  using  the  material. 
The  translation  will  open  to  us  a  whole  new  area 
of  the  world." 

The  new  translation  has  been  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  by  translators  and  scholars 
for  whom  Spanish  is  a  native  language.  The  office 
of  SPCK-USA  is  located  in  the  same  building  as 
the  EFM  offices  on  the  Sewanee  campus. 
In  the  twelve  years  since  its  creation,  EFM  has 
grown  to  include  almost  6,000  students  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Recent  growth  has 
been  made  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Polynesia,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the  Bahamas. 
Sixty-eight  dioceses  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  have  contracted  to  use  the  materials,  and 
about  650  EFM  groups  exist  in  the  United  States. 

The  EFM  texts  are  based  on  the  core 
curriculum  of  the  School  of  Theology  and  cover 
the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
from  its  earliest  times  to  the  present. 


The  Library  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
which  many  still  call  St.  Luke's  Library, 
reached  a  significant  milestone  recently 
when  it  acquired  its  100,000th  volume. 

It  is  a  comment  upon  the  course  of  higher 
education  generally  and  Sewanee  in  particular 
that  90  percent  of  those  books  have  been 
acquired  since  1957,  when  the  theology  library 
had  slightly  over  9,000  volumes.  It  is  interesting 
also  that  all  of  this  growth  has  taken  place 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  one  librarian, 
Edward  Camp,  who  arrived  at  Sewanee  in 
1957. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  not  just  the  size 
but  the  quality  of  the  School  of  Theology 
Library  has  reached  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
not  only  as  a  library  for  a  seminary  and 
university  but  as  a  regional  center  for 
theological  study.        , 

"The  growth  really  speaks  to  the  support 
the  deans  have  given  the  library,"  said  Camp, 
who  told  of  Dean  George  Alexander's 
determination  (o  obtain  accreditation  for  the 
Seminary  in  the  late  1950s. 

Hiring  Camp  was  part  of  Dean  Alexander's 
strategy.  Camp  was  the  first  professional 
librarian  to  be  hired  by  the  School  of  Theology. 

Then  beginning  in  1961,  the  library 
received  a  financial  boost  from  the  Seatlantic 
Fund  through  the  American  Theological 
Library  Association.  For  five  years  the  library 
received  an  annual  matching  grant  of  $3,000,  a 
small  amount  by  modern  standards,  but  it 
tripled  the  annual  budget  for  books  for  those 
years.  And  when  this  program  concluded  in 
1966,  the  holdings  of  St.  Luke's  Library  had 
doubled  to  more  than  18,000  books. 

The  collection  has  largely  been  built  by 
making  purchases  from  publishers  and  dealers. 
Many  other  older  books  "that  all  theological 
libraries  should  have"  were  acquired  from 
second-hand  book  dealers. 

Camp  said  he  has  been  assisted  by  visiting 
scholars  and  faculty  members  who  have  given 
him  bibliographies  and  recommendations.  The 
library  has  also  benefited  from  the  donation  of 
several  collections  and  some  significant 
individual  volumes.  The  library  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Clarence  Alfred  Cole,  the  late  bishop  of  Upper 
South  Carolina,  was  a  recent  gift  that  filled 
some  gaps  in  the  collection. 

Patrons  have  also  established  several 
endowment  funds  for  St.  Luke's  Library,  the 
largest  created  by  Ella  Schwing,  who  had 
collaborated  with  Camp  on  a  library  handbook 
and  left  Sewanee  a  life  insurance  policy  worth 
$40,000. 

Until  1982  the  School  of  Theology  Library 
was  located  in  St.  Luke's  Hall.  Although  the 
library  had  expanded  onto  five  floors  of  St. 
Luke's,  lack  of  space  had  become  critical.  In 
1982  the  top  floor  of  duPont  Library  was 
finished,  and  in  the  move  that  followed  the 
space  for  the  Seminary  library  jumped  from 
7,000  to  27,000  square  feet. 

Today  the  facilities  and  the  collection  are  of 


A  Book  Is 
a  Symbol 
of  Excellence 


excellent  quality.  The  particular  strengths  of  the 
collection  are  in  the  areas  of  Episcopal  Church 
history  and  Anglican  liturgies.  However,  Camp 
has  always  felt  strongly  that  a  good  theological 
library  should  cover  the  range  of  human 
knowledge. 

"When  I  came  to  Sewanee,  there  were  no 
courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  anthropology, 
and  there  were  few  books  in  those  fields  in  the 
library  collection,"  he  said.  "I  had  to  buy  things 
like  Freud's  works." 

Because  of  Ed  Camp,  the  theology  library  for 
a  time  was  stronger  than  the  main  collection  in 
some  liberal  arts  fields. 

"The  library  has  changed  so  much.  I  think  it 
reflects  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  have  a 
collection  with  both  breadth  and  depth,"  he  said. 


Rare  Book 
Addition 

^_.  rare  seventeenth-century  edition  of  The 
(*j\  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  once  owned  by 
jfcL  Bishop  Charles  Todd  Quintard  of 

Tennessee,  Sewanee's  first  Vice-Chancellor, 
has  become  the  100,000th  volume  added  to  the 
collection  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  book  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quintard 
Wiggins  of  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Wiggins  is  a 
great-great  grandson  of  Bishop  Quintard.  Mr. 
Wiggin's  great-grandfather,  Benjamin  La  w  ion 
Wiggins,  was  the  fifth  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  small  leatherbound  volume  includes  a 
prayer  book,  printed  in  London  in  1637,  a  New 
Testament,  printed  in  Edinburg  in  1636,  and  The 
While  Book  of  Psalmes:  Collected  into  English  Meeter, 
printed  in  London  in  1638. 

Seventeenth-century  English  booksellers 
often  offered  such  combinations  to  their 
customers.  This  one  apparently  belonged  to  a 
Thomas  Slater,  whose  inscription  appears  on  the 
flyleaf  along  with  Bishop  Quintard's  bookplate. 

"C.T.  Quintard,  Bp.  of  Tenn."  is  inscribed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  "Order  for  Morning  Prayer," 
and  other  marks  indicate  Bishop  Quintard's 
intensive  use  of  the  book. 

It  is  now  a  part  of  the  Special  Collections  of 
the  Library  of  the  School  of  Theology  and  is 
available  for  research  and  study  in  the  library. 


Remembering 

a  Founder 

of  St.  Bede's 

Annie  Kate  Gilbert,  the  last  surviving  founder  of 
the  St.  Bede's  Library,  which  was  donated  to  the 
University  in  1967,  died  November  11, 1988,  in 
Midland,  Texas.  Miss  Gilbert,  along  with 
Katharine  N.  Rhoades  and  Mary  S.  Sims, 
established  the  library  in  1937  at  157  East  72nd 
Street  in  New  York  City. 

The  collection  consisted  of  seventy-five 
books  on  the  Christian  faith  donated  from  the 
personal  collections  of  the  founders.  By  1966  the 
library  had  grown  in  size  to  8,300  volumes,  1,500 
of  which  were  reference  books  and  the  remainder 
a  lending  library. 

These  books  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
within  the  Christian  tradition,  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  Most  of 
the  books,  however,  were  related  to  the  Anglican 
tradition.  The  library  was  managed  entirely  by 
volunteers,  and  members  paid  $3  a  year  to 
support  it. 

In  1967,  after  thirty  years  of  operation  in  New 
York  City,  the  library  was  donated  to  the 
University.  At  first  maintained  as  a  separate 
collection,  all  the  volumes  in  the  St.  Bede's 
collection  have  since  been  interfiled  with  books 
in  duPont  Library,  including  the  Library  of  the 
School  of  Theology. 

When  St.  Bede's  was  donated  to  Sewanee,  an 
Continued  on  the  next  page 


What 

Sewanee 

Needs 


Recently,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  a  long- 
time and  consistent  donor,  wrote  to  say,  "I  love 
Sewanee,  and  1  want  to  support  the  University 
financially.  I  am  confused,  however,  by  all  the 
different  funds  and  purposes  to  which  1  am  asked 
to  give.  I  would  like  to  know  in  broad  terms, 
what  are  the  needs  of  the  University,  and  if  1 
cannot  support  them  all,  which  one  would  the 
University  prefer  that  I  support  first." 

Our  alumnus  makes  a  good  point  Sewanee 
has  needs  in  a  number  of  areas,  and  the  alumni 
and  friends  are  asked  from  time  to  time  to  give  to 
many  of  them.  Perhaps  a  brief  explanation  of  how 
the  University  meets  its  financial  requirements 
might  be  helpful  in  addressing  this  issue. 
To  begin  with,  as  a  private  institution 
Sewanee  receives  no  direct  operating  subsidy 
from  the  state  or  federal  government.  Unlike 
public  institutions,  which  typically  receive  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  operating  budget  from 
the  legislature  and  most  if  not  all  of  their  capital 
(stone  and  mortar)  funding  from  the  legislature, 
Sewanee  has  only  two  possible  sources  of 
revenue,  user  fees  (tuition,  room,  board,  etc.),  and 
gifts  from  the  private  sector. 

Basically,  Sewanee's  financial  needs  fall  into 
three  categories:  operating,  stone  and  mortar,  and 
endowment.  It  is  to  these  three  needs  that 
individuals  are  asked  to  give,  and  it  is  between 
these  three  needs  that  our  alumnus  might  feel  he 
had  to  choose. 

User  fees  (room,  board,  and  tuition)  provide 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  the 
University.  The  remaining  40  percent  must  come 
from  gifts  for  current  operations  or  income  from 


St.  Bede's 
Founder  a 


endowment,  now  valued  at  $35,900,  continues  to 
enable  the  library  to  purchase  books  in  the  field 
of  religion. 

David  Kearley,  University  librarian,  said  the 
St.  Bede's  collection  and  the  accompanying 
endowment  were  significant  gifts  to  the 
University  Library  when  they  were  received. 

"We  give  thanks  for  the  life  of  Annie  Kate 
Gilbert,  who  along  with  the  other  founders  of  the 
St.  Bede's  Library  brought  enrichment  to  the 
University  of  the  South  Library  and  provided 
funds  to  continue  enlarging  the  library 
collection,"  he  said. 


the  endowment.  Thus  the  need  to  generate  annual 
gifts  for  current  operations  and  the  need  to 
generate  capital  gifts  to  build  the  endowment, 
which  in  turn  provides  operating  income,  are  two 
of  the  University's  most  basic  needs. 

Also  of  importance  is  the  periodic  need  either 
to  build  new  facilities  or  renovate  existing 
facilities.  Since  there  is  no  outside  source  of 
funding  (i.e.,  the  legislature),  for  stone  and  mortar 
needs  and  an  operating  budget  which  itself  must 
be  subsidized  by  annual  gifts,  and  income  from 
the  endowment  cannot  generate  sufficient 
revenues  for  this  purpose,  stone  and  mortar 
requirements  can  only  be  met  by  gift  revenues. 
Thus  we  have  the  three  basic  needs  of  the 
University,  unrestricted  or  budget  applicable  gifts 
for  current  operations,  gifts  to  build  the 
endowment,  and  gifts  to  build  new  facilities  or 
renovate  existing  facilities. 

The  first  of  these,  the  unrestricted  or  budget 
applicable  gift  for  current  operations,  is  referred 
to  as  an  annual  gift,  because  it  typically  represents 
the  gift  of  one's  current  or  annual  income  and  it  is 
sought  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  second  two,  additions  to  the  endowment 
and  gifts  to  build  or  renovate  facilities,  are 
referred  to  as  capital  gifts,  because  they  typically 
represent  a  gift  of  one's  capital. 

The  most  basic  need  of  the  University  is 
unrestricted  or  budget-applicable  gifts  for  current 
operations.  This  need  is  addressed  by  the  Annual 
Fund.  The  alumni  fund,  the  parents'  fund,  the 
friends'  fund-  all  of  these  are  component  parts  of 
the  Annual  Fund,  the  generic  term  used  to  denote 
the  University's  annual  campaign  to  attract  gift 
support  from  all  sources  in  support  of  its  current 

Asked  what  is  the  most  basic  financial  goal  of 
the  University,  the  treasurer  would  no  doubt 
respond:  to  balance  the  operating  budget. 
Institutions  which  demonstrate  that  they  are 
unable  to  live  within  their  means  and  which  run 
deficit  budgets  are  considered  inherently 
unsound.  Such  institutions  in  the  long  run  are 
unable  to  continue  to  exist  and  in  the  short  run 
find  themselves  precluded  in  most  instances  from 
corporate  and  foundation  support.  Sewanee, 
happily,  has  a  long  tradition  of  balanced  budgets, 
supported  in  no  small  measure  by  a  strong 
program  to  attract  unrestricted  or  budget- 
applicable  gifts  for  current  operations. 

Capital  gifts  are  also  important,  and  Sewanee 
has  an  ongoing  need  for  gift  support  in  this  area. 
The  University's  endowment,  which  stands  at 
about  $93  million,  is  one  of  the  largest  for  a  small 
private  university  in  the  South.  It  is  the  second 
largest  provider  of  revenue  in  support  of  the 
operating  budget  after  room,  board,  and  tuition. 
The  University's  endowment  has  grown 
significantly  in  recent  years.  During  the  Ayres' 
administration  it  increased  from  about  $20  million 
to  slightly  over  $100  million  before  the  stock 
market  crash  of  October  1987.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
great  universities  have  great  endowments,  and  if 
Sewanee  is  to  maintain  and  improve  its  position 
in  American  higher  education,  our  endowment 
must  continue  to  grow. 
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It  is  interesting  to  walk  across  the  campus 
and  look  at  the  imposing  stone  buildings  that 
line  the  streets.  Each  of  these  represents  the  gift 
of  some  person  or  persons  who  held  Sewanee 
dear.  From  the  older  St.  Luke's  Hall,  the  gift  of 
Charlotte  Manigault  following  the  Civil  War,  to 
the  newer  Woods  Laboratories  building,  made 
possible  through  a  special  campaign  chaired  by 
).  Albert  Woods  and  G.  Cecil  Woods,  most  every 
building  one  sees  represents  a  gift  or  gifts.  As 
we  complete  work  on  the  Long  Range  Strategic 
Plan  and  begin  to  move  forward  with  the 
implementation  of  that  plan,  the  University  will 
once  again  be  approaching  its  alumni  and 
fnends  for  capital  gifts  for  stone  and  mortar. 

Sewanee  is  many  things  to  many  people.  To 
its  students  it  is  the  reality  of  today,  and  to  its 
former  students  it  is  the  memory  of  the  past.  To 
most  of  us  who  know  it  well,  it  is  a  touchstone 
for  our  lives  and  a  place  unlike  all  others.  "A 
towered  city,  set  within  a  wood,"  wrote  Gardner 
Tucker,  of  Sewanee.  "Far  from  the  world,  upon  a 
mountain's  crest.  There  storms  of  life  break  not, 
nor  care  intrude.  There  learning  dwells,  and 
peace  is  wisdom's  guest."  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
College  Robert  Lancaster  once  said,  "Sewanee 
represents  a  covenant  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  and  the  yet  unborn."  It  also  represents  a 
gift  made  by  one  generation  to  the  next  and  by 
that  generation  to  yet  another.  For  without  the 
concept  and  the  practice  of  philanthropy,  it  is  a 
place  which  never  would  have  been  and  a 
dream  which  never  would  have  seen  fulfillment. 


Matching  Gifts, 
New  Directions 

Matching  gifts  from  corporations  are  important  to 
Sewanee.  Not  only  are  they  a  source  of  financial 
support,  but  they  are  a  very  focused  form  of 
recognition  of  the  University,  enabling  companies 
to  show  their  appreciation  for  an  institution  that 
is  valued  by  their  employees.  Further,  these  gifts 
encourage  first  and  continuing  gifts  by  the 
employee  and  lay  the  foundation  for  larger  gifts 
"n  the  future. 

By  participating  in  your  employer's  matching 
pft  program,  you,  as  an  individual,  are  providing 
an  important  service  to  this  institution.  Matching 
gifts  help  us  meet  that  vital,  ongoing  need  for 
annual  gifts  to  operations  (as  distinguished  from 
endowrrient  and  capital  funds).  Further, 
Sewanee's  name  is  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  an  important  member  of  the  business 

mnity.  Over  time  this  provides  the  kind  of 

recognition  that  is  so  important  in  the  major 

giving  decisions  of  U.S.  corporations  and 
foundations. 

Securing  a  matching  gift  is  akin  to  soliciting  a 
gift  to  the  University  from  a  classmate.  The 
individual  is  bringing  new,  additional  support  to 
the  University.  It  is  important  that  this  form  of 
contribution  be  recognized  and  affirmed  in  order 
to  encourage  its  expanded  use.  Yet  in  so  doing, 
we  need  to  differentiate  between  a  gift  which  an 
individual  brings  to  the  University  and  one  that 
individual  directly  makes  to  the  University. 

The  Council  for  the  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education  (CASE),  which  serves  as  the 
national  clearing  house  for  matching  gift 
information,  advises  universities  and  colleges  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  including  matching 
gifts  in  determining  a  donor's  eligibility  for  a 
giving  society.  They  base  their  decision  on  the  fact 
that  a  good  number  of  corporations  specifically 
deny  this  usage  of  their  funds  in  their  program's 
guidelines.  Also,  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  the 
University  must  be  able  to  report  properly  and 
accurately  the  number  of  donors  it  has  in  any 
given  dollar  range.  And  these  figures  must  reflect 


Chaplain  Sam  Uoyd,  left,  Linda  Lowry,  and  Charley  Watkins  in  the  War  Memorial  Chapel 


only  the  donor's  individual  contribution. 

It  was  within  this  context  that  our  Board  of 
Regents  voted  last  May  to  change  the  University's 
policy  on  matching  gifts  from  corporations. 
Effective  this  fiscal  year  (July  1988  through  June 
1989)  eligibility  for  membership  in  a  University 
giving  society  will  be  decided  solely  on  the 
individual's  contribution. 

This  decision  by  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
count  only  the  employee's  part  of  the  matching 
gift  in  determining  eligibility  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  purpose  of  a  giving  society  is 
to  recognize  the  direct  financial  contribution  of 
the  individual.  Recognition  of  the  equally 
important  contribution  of  soliciting  the  financial 
gifts  of  others  needs  to  be  done  in  a  different 
manner.  By  its  action  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
done  two  things:  (1)  given  clear  direction  with 
regard  to  giving  society  recognition,  and  (2) 
focused  our  attention  on  the  need  to  develop 
appropriate  means  of  recognizing  and  affirming 
the  importance  of  soliciting  others  to  give  to 
Sewanee. 


Seeking 
the  Names 
of  Veterans 

In  the  south  transept  of  All  Saints'  Chapel  is  a 
small  chapel  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  George,  also  called  the  War  Memorial  Chapel. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  altar  are  two  tablets 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  Sewanee  alumni  and 
residents  who  served  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II. 

Two  students  of  the  School  of  Theology  have 
recognized  that  a  gap  exists,  that  the  names  of 
veterans  of  other  wars  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
they  have  resolved  to  fill  the  gap. 

Linda  Lowry,  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  now  a  deacon  in  Mississippi,  began 
inquiring  into  this  lacuna  over  a  year  ago.  Since 
her  graduation,  the  effort  has  been  taken  up  by 
Charley  Watkins,  a  Vietnam  War  veteran  and 
middler  in  the  Seminary. 

Watkins  has  written  letters  to  veterans 
organizations  and  magazines,  but  believes  the 
greatest  success  will  come  from  a  direct  appeal  to 
Sewanee  alumni. 

If  you  served  in  the  Korean  or  Vietnam  wars, 
you  are  asked  to  write  to  Charley  C.  Watkins,  c/o 
The  School  of  Theology,  The  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375.  It  would  help 
to  verify  your  service  by  sending  a  copy  of  your 
DD-214  form. 

No  staff  is  committed  to  the  effort,  and 
Watkins  realizes  that  collecting  names  will  take 
time.  The  list  may  never  be  complete,  but  he  has 
resolved  to  make  the  effort.  He  is  seeking  the 
names  of  those  who  served  both  before  and  after 
their  matriculation  at  the  University,  whether  in 
the  College,  the  School  of  Theology,  or  Sewanee 
Military  Academy. 
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ine  the  Rev.  Donald  H.  Feick's  wife, 
Evelyn,  died  after  a  short  illness.  A  native  of 
England,  she  was  very  active  in  church  work 
served  parishes  with  Donald  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Donald  isa 
retired  priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Central 


Church  in  Chai 


rsburg. 


ir  of  Trinity 


ev.  Johnson  Pace,  Jr.,  vicar  of  Christ's 
Church,  St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Mark's , 
Woodbine,  Georgia,  for  many  years 
elebrated  the  38th  anniversary  of  his 
rdination  to  the  priesthood  October  20.  He 
etired  in  1984  and  now  lives  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 
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Carolina.  The  Rev.  David  S 

clinical  chaplain  for  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Corrections,  is  now  res 

Qarksdale,  Mississippi. 
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t  Korean  Conflict 
and  chaplain  duty  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
He  retired  after  a  total  of  thirty  years  and 
then,  he  says,  the  unexpected  began  to 
happen. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  John  Carlson  is  rector  of  th 
Church  of  Our  Saviour  tn  Pasco,  Washingtoi 
and  vicar  of  St.  Matthews  in  PTosser.  He  is 
also  the  hispanic  missioner  for  his  diocese. 
The  Rev.  John  Gilmore  osbserved  the, 

as  a  priest  on  Otober  3.  He  and  his  wife  are 
now  residing  in  the  Picayune  ares  of 
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The  Rev.  Phillip  C 


of  St.  Paul's  Church,  < 
24  by  Bishop  Patterso 
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The  Rev.  Ted  Dawson  is  the  new  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  New  Orleans.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Drawdy  is  a  psychologist  in  Winter  Haven 
and  assistant  to  Holy  Innocents'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Valrico,  Florida. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  Jr.,  retired  in  ^ 
The  Rev.  Ralph  O'Kelley  reared  at  the  e 
September  after  twenty-two  years  as  rect 
St.  Peter's  Parish  in  Femandina  Beach., 
Florida.  He  and  his  wife,  Martha,  are 
relocating  to  the  Tallahassee  area. 
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The  Rev.  E.  Boyd  Coarsey  is  now  executive 
director  of  Rowan  Helping  Ministries  in 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Marvin  Edgar  HollowelL  Jr.  is  department 

head,  US.  Army  Engineer  School,  in 
Springfield,  Virginia.  The  Rev.  Roderic  L. 
Murray  is  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity 
in  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
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The  Rev.  Ron  DelBene  is  the  priest  associate 
for  Spiritual  Formation  at  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Birmingham,  and  co- 
director  of  The  Hermitage,  a  spiritual  retreat 
center  in  Birmingham.  He  is  a  national 
consultant  in  religion  for  an  educational 
division  of  CBS.  His  most  recent  book  is  "Into 
the  Light:  A  Simple  Way  to  Pray  with  the  Sick 
and  the  Dying."  The  Rev.  Joe  Rhodes  has 
been  settling  in  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  writes: 
"We  are  learning  how  to  grow  a  congregation 
from  the  very  bottom  and  are  excited  in 
seeing  how  the  Lord  builds  the  church  when 
we  are  obedient  to  His  will.  Praise  God  for 
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The  Rev.  Richard  J.  Aguilar  is  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Brownsville,  Texas.  The 
Reb.  B  Ian  ey  Pridgen  is  rector  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Savior,  Rock  HilL  South  Carolina.  He 


and  his  wife,  GaiL  and  daughter,  Pippa, 
reside  at  635  Knighton  Hill  Road,  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina  29730.  Their  daughter,  Sally,  Is 
a  student  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Releigh, 
North  Carolina,  where  she  serves  as  junior 
warden,  chalice  bearer,  and  chapel  marshall 
of  the  college  chapel.  She  is  also  a  hall 
counselor  and  president  of  the  drama  club. 
The  Rev.  Howard  Wood  is  headmaster  of 
Christ  Church  Day  SchooL  Christ  Church, 
Coronado,  California.  He  is  also  assistant  at 
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The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Boone  is  the  new  rector 
of  St.  James's  Church  in  Greenville,  South 
Carolina.  He  is  only  the  fourth  rector  of  the 
church  since  it  was  organized  in  1904. 
Previously  Robert  was  assistant  rector  of  St. 
Christopher's  in  Pensacola,  Florida.  The  Rev. 


Cables,  Florida. 
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The  Rev.  John  Liebler  has  become  the  first 
vicar  at  St.  Peter  the  Fisherman  Church  in 
New  Smyrna  Beach,  Florida.  The  church  is 
involed  in  a  capital  campaign  to  consfurct  its 
first  building.  The  Rev.  Henry  Minton  is  the 
new  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Kingsport, 
Tennessee.  He  has  been  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  in  Loudon,  Tennessee. 
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The  Rev.  James  Lee  Bums  is  rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  Rev. 
Russell  L.  Johnson  is  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
in  Lumberton,  North  Carolina.  The  Rev. 
Ernest  Parker  is  vicar  of  St.  Marks,  Roxboro, 
and  St  Luke's,  Yonceyville,  North  Carolina. 
He  spent  two  and  a  half-months  this  past 


Hunston,  Chichester.  He  and  his  wife  also  did 
some  reading  on  the  English  Reformation  at 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  touring  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales.  The  trip  was  topped  off  by 
returning  to  the  United  States  aboard  the  Q.E. 
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Stephen's  Church  and  chaplain  at  Lamar 
University  in  Beaumont,  Texas. 
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The  Rev.  Denny  P.  Allman  is  now  rector  of 
Christ  Church  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  The 
Rev.  William  J.  Yates  is  now  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Montjcello,  Florida. 
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Church  in  Cullman,  Alabama.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  departments  of 
Church  and  Society  and  Parish  Developmer 
and  finished  his  third  year  as  an  EFM  mentc 

selected  as  a  participant  in  the  Educators  in 
Space  Program  at  the  Space  and  Rocket 
Center  in  Huntsville,  Alabama..  The  Rev. 
Allan  Con  Wing  is  rector  of  Christ  Church  ii 


JohnC 
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South  Carolina.  John  is  the  thirtieth  rector  of 
St.  David's  Church,  established  in  1768. 
Previously  he  was  curate  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
The  Rev.  Roberta  MacLaren  Morgenson 
and  the  Rev.  Neil  Andrew  Morgensen,  co- 
rectors  of  St.  Paul's  Williamson,  West 
Birgjnia,  are  now  also  co-rectors  of  Holy 
Trinity  in  Logan,  West  Virginia.  The  Rev. 
James  Pace  has  begun  his  year  of  deacon-in- 
training  at  St.  Mark's,  Nashville. 
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The  Rev.  John  B.  Carlisto  has  become  rector 
of  Christ  Church  in  Albcrtville,  Alabama. 
The  Rev.  Gene  Carpenter  has  become  rector 
of  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Church  In  North 
East,  Pennsylvania.  Previously  he  was  with 
Trinity  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Head,  Jr.  is  assistant  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 
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The  Rev.  Scott  Arnold  has  left  McMinnville, 
where  he  was  vicar  at  St.  Matthew's,  and  is 
now  in  Pulaski,  where  he  is  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah.  The  Rev.  Lamar 
Polk  Culpepper  is  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky.  The 
Rev.  Deborah  Elder  has  moved  from  priest- 
in-charge  at  St.  Barnabas'  in  Tullahoma, 


it  Christ  Church,  Alexandria, 


Virginia. 
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Albans  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Ann  B. 
Davis  is  a  deacon -in- training  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Francis  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
The  Rev.  Randall  Dunnavant  is  a  deacon- 
in-training  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in 
Fayetteville.  Don  Johnson  is  the  curate  at  St. 
Matthew's  Cathedral  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Paul 
Runner  is  an  assistant  at  Trinity  Church  in 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 
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W.  Porter  Ware 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
J.  Hodge  Alvcs  and  his  wife,  Josephine, 
celebrated  their  fifty-second  anniversary  last 
June.  They  sfill  make  their  home  in  Spanish 
Fort,  Alabama,  and  enjoy  all  Jhey  can  their 
four  children,  seven  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  Robert  F.  Evans  and  his 
wife,  Sally,  have  moved  from  Lookout 
Mountain  to  1000  St.  Luke  Drive,  Nashville, 
Tennessee  37205.  Robert  C  Hunt  plays  nine 
holes  almost  daily  but  says,  "It  seems  they  an 
moving  the  greens  farther  and  farther  away." 
He  and  wife,  Bctte,  still  have  their  home  in 
Chattanooga.  Herbert  T.  Shippen  writes  that 
he  returned  September  23  from  a 


October  and  November  he  took  the 
Mississippi  Queen  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans.  Next,  a  February  cruise  to  Hawaii. 


is  Osceola,  Arkansas. 
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Portland,  Maine  04103 
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William  C.  Schoolfield 

4518  Roland  Avenue,  Apl.  No.  3 

Dallas,  Texas  75210 

Malcolm  Brown  has  three  grandchildren  and 

four  great  grandchildren.  Keith  Hartsfield 

just  got  home  from  a  two-week  stay  in  the 

hospital  in  traction  for  his  back.  Julian  R.  de 

Oviea  is  looking  forward  to  the  6sixb'eth  class 

reunion  in  1989  and  hopes  others  beside 
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Houston,  Texas  77096 

The  Rev.  E II wood  Hani 

Elizabeth,  live  in  Westminster  Village  in 

Spanish  Fort,  Alabama.  There  is  a  core  o 

Episcopalians  in  the  village.  Including  tr 

Episcopal  clergy,  and  they  maintain  a  ch 

and  weekly  cucharist. 


wife. 
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still  practicing 
accounting  as  a  semi-retired  senior  partner. 
He  has  five  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren, and  more  of  each  are  expected 
imminently. 
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Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  35406 
In  addition  to  running  Robert  Gamble  it 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  marketing  and  advertising 
agency,  Robert  Gamble  is  the  president  of 
Leader  Board  Golf  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
is  producing  a  new  golf  tee  (a  patent  is 
pending)  that  has  been  approved  by  il 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
Pensacola,  Florida  32501 
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Robert  A.  Holloway 
5700  Sandalwood  Drive 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70806 
John  Ellis  is  in  his  26th  year  of  law  practice. 
His  son  John  B.  Ellis,  C84,  is  a  first  Lieut,  in 
the  Air  Force.  His  daughter,  Brenda  Ellis, 
C'86,  is  in  graduate  school  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  where  she  is 
working  toward  a  Master's  in  library  science 
and  information. 
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923  Calhoun  Street 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 
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Norwood  C.  Harrison 
533  Twin  Drive 
Spartanburg,  South  Cat 
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Port  Charlotte,  Florida  33981 
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Shubael  T.  Beasley 

2281  East  Cherokee  Drive 

Woodstock,  Georgia  30188 
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The  Rev.  William  L  Jacobs 
4020  River  Oaks  Drive 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312 
John  Duncan  and  his  wife,  Doris,  celebrated 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary  on  May  15. 
John  has  retired  after  thirty-seven  years  with 
the  Exxon  Corp.  He  enjoys  living  in  New 
York  City  -  good  food,  theatre,  opera  -  and 
frequently  fishes  the  waters  off  M on tauk  in 
boats  nineteen  inches  long  to  seventy  inches 
long.  He  enjoys  sailing  friends'  boats  from 
New  York  to  Florida  and  visa  versa,  and 
plays  golf  from  Maine  to  New  York.  His 
handicap  is  ten.  With  all  that's  going  on,  he 
says  he  should  have  retired  ten  years  ago.  He 
sends  his  best  regards  to  the  ATO's. 
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CumnR.Gass 

605  Hunting  Park  Drive 

Salisbury,  Maryland  21801 

Stanhope  Elmore,  Jr  and  his  wife,  "Hank," 

proudly  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 

grandchild,  a  daughter,  named  Sara  Hope 

Mickle,  in  Flemlngton,  N.J.  April  17, 1988. 

Their  other  daughter  was  married  July  30,  s> 

1988  was  a  very  gratifying  year  for  the 

Elm  ores. 
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George  G.  Clarke 

1893  Harbert  Avenue 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 

Robert  J.  Warner  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of 

the  Tennessee  Bar  Foundation. 
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John  P.  Cuerry 

1000  West  Brow  Road 

Lookout  Mountain.  Tennessee  37350 

Lester  Smith  Jr  was  recently  selected  as  an 

Honorary  Fellow  by  the  American  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers.  Smith  is  only  the  third 

Honorary  Fellow  of  the  society. 
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Richard  B.  Doss 

5723  Indian  Circle 

Houston.  Texas  77057 

James  Bunnell  and  his  wife  have  a  new 

address:  64  Quail  Forest  Drive,  Savannah, 

Georgia  31419. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Myers  has  moved  from 
Florence,  Alabama,  to  become  chaplain  at  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel,  Vanderbilt  University. 
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R.  Andrew  Duncan 

315  Hyde  Park 

Tampa,  Florida  33606 

Stanton  Huey,  Jr  won  a  national  award  of 

merit  for  the  design  of  a  tank  prewash  facility 

at  Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  from  the  US.  Corps  of 

Engineers. 
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R.  Hoff  Hogan 
P.O.  Box  656 
KeysvUle,  Virginia 23947 
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The  Rev.  W.  Gilbert  Dent 

609  Grace  Street 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29646 

R.  Dan  Mills  has  joined  the  Nashville  office 

of  J.J.B.  Hilliard,  W.L.  Lyons,  Inc.,  moving 


from  vice  president  for  sales  in  the  municipal 
bond  department  of  J.C  Bradford  h 
Company.  William  S.  Wire,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Genesco,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  First 
American  National  Bank  in  Nashville. 
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Robert  R.  Webb 

501  Quails  Run  Road,  B2 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 
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Cdr.  John  P.  Bowers 
Rl.  3,  Box  374 
RochcUe,  Virginia  22738 
Bill  Stamler  was  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Alice 
Uoyd  College  in  Pippa  Passes,  Kentucky. 
Bill,  who  is  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  W.R.  Stamler  Corporation  in 
Millersburg,  Kentucky,  has  also  served  as  a 

have  a  daughter,  Rose  Mary.  In  August,  198. 
Peter  Horn  resigned  as  associate  rector  of  tr 
Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Huntsville  to 
become  associate  rector  of  St  Stephen's  in 
Birmingham.  Prim  Wood  is  living  in  Boca 
Ralon,  Florida,  and  urges  his  classmates  to 
look  him  up  if  any  are  down  his  way. 
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Dr.  Oliver  W.  Jervis 
1013  Catalpa  Lane 
NapervUlc,  Illinois  60540 
"Hoop"  Tebault  is  president  and  owner  of  St. 
Augustine's  Trains,  Inc.  of  St.  Augustine 
Advertising  Co.  and  First  Gty 
Communications  Company.  A.R.  Tomlin 
is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  The 


1987.J.R. 
headmaster  of  Heath  wood  Hall  School 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  honors 
ten  years  of  service  at  the  school's  sccoi 
annual  Founders'  Day  Dinner.  The  then 
revolved  around  the  strides  Heathwood  has 
made  during  Shirley's  tenure.  A  globe, 
pinpointing  the  many  places  Heathwood 
students  have  traveled  lo  study  and  work, 
was  one  of  the  decorations. 
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Halsey  Werlein 

P.O.  Box  130 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 

Hal  Weir  and  his  wife,  Jean,  are  the  parents 

of  Halsey  Ewing  Weriein  II,  bom  May  27, 
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William  Moore  has  been  elected  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Public  Securities  Association,  an 
international  trade  organization  of 
commercial  banks,  investment  banks,  and 
broker/dealers  that  underwrite  various 
public  securities.  Bill  is  senior  vice  president 
for  municipal  markets  with  Merrill  Lynch 
Capital  Markets  in  New  York  City. 
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Howard  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

16  South  20th  Street 

Phtioddphje,  Pennsylvania  18103 

Harry  B.  Forehand,  Jr,  and  his  wife  Diane 

have  a  son,  Christopher,  age  twenty-one,  ant 

a  daughter,  Margaret  Anne,  age  sixteen. 
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Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
AUentawn,  Pennsylvania  18103 
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Dr.  Charles  T.  Ctdlen 
The  Newberry  Library 
60  W.  Walton  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 
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ferry  H.  Summers 
500  Lindsay  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37404 
Gene  Dickson,  executive  vice  president  of 
Leslie  Advertising  Agency  in  Greenville, 
"  >uth  Carolina,  represented  the  agency  at 
e  1988  annual  conference  and  exhibition  of 
e  Direct  Marketing  Association.  The  Leslie 
Agency  won  two  international  ECHO 
Awards  from  DMA,  and  Gene  presented  the 
agency's  efforts  as  a  case  study  for  direct 

eters,  Leslie  won  ECHO  Awards  for  its 
dieM,  the  South  Carolina  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  Division.  The  program  built  on 

e  message.  This  year,  check  out  our  fall 
colors,"  featured  colorful  beach  umbrellas  on 
lie  South  Carolina  coast  and 
porated  reply  cards  and  a  toll-free 

Carolina  jumped  133  percent  in  the  period 
following  the  campaign. 
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The  Rev.  {height  E.  Ogier,  }r. 
1S20  Canterbury  Road 

>K  North  Carolina  27608 

ael  Flachmann  has  collaborated  in  the 

~     '  rinzThe  First  English  Novel  Dr. 
Flachmann  and  a  colleague  wrote  a  detailed 
taction  and  edited  the  text  of  Baldwin's 
little  known  novel  written  in  1559.  This  new 
volume  is  Michael's  fourth  book  but  the  first 
issued  by  the  Huntington  Library  Press.  A 
professor  of  English  at  California  State 
University,  Bakersfield,  he  teaches  courses  in 
Shakespeare  and  Renaissance  literature.  He 
"  o  director  of  graduate  studies  in  English 

program.  The  publication  of  his  book 

ides  with  his  promotion  to  Fourth 
Degree  Black  Belt.  Beware  the  Flachmann- 
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is  /.  Milne 
2825  Eldorado  Avenue 
sonvOle,  Florida  32210 
k  McOughan  is  a  urologist.  He  and  his 
;,  Penelope,  have  a  son,  Ted,  age 
rteen,  and  a  daughter,  Deborah,  age 
fifteen-  Douglas  Myen  is  a  trustee  of  the 
-sdry.  Since  May  of  1987,  he  has  been 
the  staff  attorney  for  the  Florida  Insurance 
Guaranty  Association,  the  largest  property 
d  casualty  insolvency  pool  in  the  Uni 


States.  He  and  his  v. 


:,  Janet,  have 


Doug  and  Buddy,  ages  thirteen  and  eleven. 

Jim  Reichardt  is  the  vice  president  for 

economic  development  for  the 

Hun tsville/ Madison  County  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 
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JohnDayPeake.lr. 
159  Roberts  Street 
MobUe,  Alabama  36604 
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Cdr.  Albert  S.  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 
You  may  have  received  that  terrific  Bert  Polk 
newsletter  that  was  mailed  to  everyone  in  the 
class..  The  staff  here  in  Sewanee  understands 
the  amount  of  work  Bert  must  have  invested 
to  compile  a  tome  like  that,  though  it  was 
bkely  a  real  blast  to  do.  We've  taken  some 
excerpts,  especially  for  those  neighboring 

newsletter  news  is  also  included.  Edwin 
Allen  has  been  practicing  dentistry  with  his 
brother-in-law  in  Florence,  South  Carolina, 
since  1973.  Bill  Allison  continues  the  double 
schedule  of  practicing  law  in  Austin,  Texas, 
and  teaching  at  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School.  He  limits  his  practice  to  criminal 
defense  trial  work.  He  has  also  taught 
numerous  trial  advocacy  courses  throughout 
the  nation.  Dan  Anderson  is  director  of  client 
information  systems  for  Prudential  and  has 
developed  marketing  systems  on  both 
mainframe  and  PCs  for  23,000  agents. 
Business  has  had  him  living  in  Jacksonville, 
Newark,  Los  Angeles,  and  now  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  with  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  son, 
Danny,  age  3.  Dan  wrote  that,  among  other 
interests,  he  reads  and  collects  first  edition 
mysteries  and  has  even  written  a  suspenseful 
detective  novel  "so  bad  and  raunchy  that  my 
agent  in  NYC  cant  find  anyone  with 
sufficient  poor  taste  to  publish  it."  Rick 
Clewi9  is  self-employed  and  works  in  real 

does  medical  work  in  Central  America  and 
India.  His  wife,  Loraine,  is  a  busy  homemaker 


like  a  fish.  Rkk  Daunt,  rector  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  in  Decatur,  Georgia,  also  is  a 
consultant  to  vestries  and  other  groups  on 
organization,  goals,  and  objectives,  and  is 

for  Ministry.  Bill  File  is  president  of  his  own 
health  care  consulting  firm,  William  H.  Fite  4 

Associates.  He  is  active  in  health  care  research 
and  does  free  lance  writing  on  a  variety  of 
scientific  topics.  He  is  also  active  in  Episcopal 
lay  ministry.  Hobbies  include  classical  music, 
Scottish  history  and  culture,  and  hiking, 
packing  and  camping.  Jim  Forbes  has  been 

1977.  He  is  an  associate  professor  of  medicine 
and  doing  research  in  the  field  of  canoer 
immunology.  Bill  Harris  is  co-author  of  a 
book  titled  Healthy  Aging:  How  Science  Is 
Changing  What  We  Know  about  Crowing  Older, 
which  was  released  in  the  fall  by  Hunter 
House  of  aaremont,  California.  Bill  is  with 
the  Veterans  Administration.  John  King  is 
living  in  Houston,  where  he  is  the  editor  of 
Tune-In  magazine  at  Tune-In  Publications,  Inc 
Les  McLean  is  at  Darlington  School  in  Rome, 
Georgia,  where,  among  other  activities,  he 
directs  the  annual  fund  He  recent!  y  founded 
the  Rome  Yacht  and  Mallet  Club.  In  his  spare 

carpentry,  and  the  restoration  of  old  houses. 


Dong  Forth,  the  Mark  W.  Clark  Professor  of 
history  at  the  Citadel  In  Charleston,  South 

latest.  The  Conquest  of  the  Sahara,  was 
published  by  Knopf  in  1984.  He  is  currently 
engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion,  and  research  has  taken  him 

offices.  Doug  represented  the  Citadel  at  the 
Installation  of  Sewanee 's  new  Vice- 
Chancellor.  C  McFerrin  Smith  and  his  wife 
Rosemary  celebrated  their  20th  anniversary  in 
April.  McFerrin  was  recendy  reelected  to  a 
new  six-year  term  as  circuit  judge.  His  office 
is  in  Daytona  Beach,  where  he  frequently 
runs  into  frank  Gommey,  a  fellow  Sigma  Nu 
from  Sewanee  who  is  city  attorney  for 
Daytona  Beach.  Lee  M.  Thomas  announced 
he  would  be  stepping  down  as  director  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  when 
George  Bush  becomes  president.  President 
Reagan  has  asked  all  his  appointees  to  resign 
in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  Bush  to  name  his 
own  team.  Thomas  has  been  EPA  director  for 
almost  four  years.  While  his  formal 
announcement  made  no  mention  of  future 
plans,  it  said:  The  .agency  deals  with  an 
incredible  array  of  issues  that  are  vital  to  the 

EPA's  15,000  employees  and  our  record  of 
accomplishment.''  Ron  Welch  has  been  in 
Bradenton,  Florida,  since  1983,  managing  a 
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Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  Alabama  36633 

Scott  Feaster  lives  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  is  a 
professor  at  Broward  Community  College. 
Robert  Emmet  Gribbin  and  his  wife  have  a 
new  address:  American  Embassy—  Kampala, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C  20520. 


Meade  LeRoux,  Ji 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity,  St.  Simons 
Island  in  September.  Frederick  Northup  has 
accepted  a  position  as  dean  of  St  Mark's 
Cathedral  in  Seattle.  Previously  he  was  at 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Lake 
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Dennis  M.  Hall 
2919  Mornington  Drive,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 

John  Robert  Brown  is  a  legislative  aide  in  the 
California  House  of  Representatives  and  an 
honorary  assistant  priest  at  the  Church  of 
Ascension  in  Los  Angeles.  Hank  Coxe  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  judicial  nominating 
commission.  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of 
Florida,  July  1, 1988.  Frederick  Dent  has  been 
elected  president  of  Mayfair  Mills,  Inc,  in 
Arcadia,  South  Carolina.  He  previously  was 
vice  president  of  the  firm,  which 
manufactures  textile  products,  including 

Dent  joined  Mayfair  in  1973.  He  succeds  his 
father,  Frederick  B.  Dent,  St.,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  John  T.  "Tim"  Mitch, 
who  is  president  of  Dunn  Construction 
Company  based  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  State  Board  of 
Contractors  by  Gov.  Ray  Mabus.  The  board 
has  the  responsibility  for  approving 
applications  for  certificates  of  responsibility 
for  public  construction  projects  in  excess  of 

SI  00,000.  Dunn  is  one  of  the  largest 
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John  W.  Tonissen.Jr. 

P.O.  Box  36218 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28236 

Harold  Bennett  Alford,  Jr*  was  ordained  t< 

the  priesthood  in  an  evening  service  January, 


it  St.  Paul's  in  New  Orleans. 
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Htmdan  Inge  III 

4059  Stein  Street 

Mobile,  Alabama  36608 

Steve  Zimmerman  and  his  wife,  Katherine, 

are  living  in  Boca  Raton.  They  have  one 

child,  Jonathan  Michael,  age  six. 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 

Nixon,  Margrave,  Devans  &  Doyle 

1  Thomas  Circle,  Suite  BOO 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

David  McNeeley  was  ordained  to  the 

diaconate  at  Holy  Cross  Church  in  Haiti, 

June  12, 1988,  by  the  Rev.  Luc  Gamer.  Clint 

Moore  □  I  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his  work 

as  director  of  pastoral  care  and  bereavement 

for  a  hospital  in  New  Orleans.  He  was 

wonderful  woman,."  Jane  Moore,  who 
teaches  at  Trinity  Episcopal  School  in  New 
Orleans.  Ed  Vamer  was  recendy  made 
associate  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecoloy  at  UAB  medical  center  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  He  and  his  wife, 
Pamela,  recently  had  their  second  child, 
Robert  Duncan. 
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Winstead,  McGuire,  Sechrest  &  Mir.ick 
5400  Renaissance  Tower 
1201  Elm  Street 
Dallas,  Texas  75270 

Randy  and  Judy  (Cameron;  dry  son,  C  76, 
visited  at  Homecoming.  William 
Johnsonand  his  wife,  Linda  (Reed) 
Johnson,C74,  have  a  son,  William  Craig 
Johnson,  bom  December  1 5.  Mike  Maxon 
reports  a  great  summer  visiting  with 
Sewanee  friends.  He  played  golf  with  Talboi 
Carter,  C74,  at  Etowah  Valley  Golf  Course  ir 
Brevard,  North  Carolina,  and  then  had  Tom, 
C'77,  and  Ginger  Potts,  C76,  up  the  next  da; 
for  a  cookout  at  Kimberly's  and  Mike's 
collage  in  Cedar  Mountain.  They  also  visito 
with  Louis  "Smokey"  Oats  and  his  family  it 
Morristown,  where  Louis  is  rector  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  and  with  Mikel  Ledford, 
C'74,  and  his  family.  Hugh  Nabers  is  chief  of 
staff  at  Hartselle  Medical  Center.  His  wife, 
Ann  Grace,  is  a  Huntsville  attorney.  They 
have  one  child,  Ann  Nabers,  bom  August, 


Alabama.  He  and  his  wife,  / 
children,  Anne  Fen-el  Rhodes,  ( 
William  Slade  Rhodes  HI,  two. 
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Director,  OADI 

1075  South  13th  Street 

Birmingham,  Alabama  35205 

Edward  Christy  is  the  managing  partner  o 

Christy  and  Hessel  CPAs,  In  Fort  Meyers, 

Florida.  His  wife,  "Dorry,"  is  an  interior 

designer,  and  their  oldest  child.  Trey,  just 


turned  six,  while  Dixon  is  four  and  a  half. 
The  Christys  would  love  to  see  classmates 
who  are  visiting  Southwest  Florida.  Linda 
ed  Johnson  and  her  husband,  Lt. 
mmander  William  Johnson,  C73,  have  a 
iV  addition  to  their  family.  William  Craig 
Johnson  was  bom  December  15, 198S,  eight 
pounds,  eight  ouces.  He  has  an  eight-year- 
old  elder  sister,  Jennifer  Ann  Johnson. 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  III 

The  Liberty  Corporation 

Post  Office  Box  789 

Greenville,  South  Carolina  29602 

Margaret  Steward  league  reports  she  and 

her  husband,  Wes,  are  enjoying  living  in 

napolis.  She  teaches  fourth  grade  at  St. 
Richard's,  a  private  Episcopal  d 
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James  H.  Crier 

1520  Barberry  lane 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29302 

John  Alley  is  a  partner  in  a  Montgomery, 


o  and  a  half.  Fred  Freedman  is  a  CPA  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  an  audit  manager 
a  large,  local  firm.  His  wife,  Lisa,  is  a 
homemafcer  who  teaches  Sunday  School  and 
active  in  other  church  activities.  They  have 
e  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  age  five. 
Michelle  Mauthe  Harvey  is  half-way 
through  her  MBA  from  Duke  University  and 

"11  working  hill  time  at  the  Duke  School 
of  Forestry  and  Environmental  Studies.  She 
rid  her  husband,  Don,  enjoyed  seeing  some 
•f  the  many  alumni  in  the  area  at  the 
naugural  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
the  Triangle.  Their  daughter,  Elise,  is  almost 

j.  "I  Have  Taken  the  Cure,"  announces 
The  Rev.  Bruce  McMillan  from  Paris, 
Tennessee,  where  he  is  curate  for  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  Al  Nicks  works  for  Nicks 
Silica  Co.  in  Jackson,  Tennessee.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mitzi,  had  a  son  born  October  29, 1987, 
id  Wes  Nicks  IV. 
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William  DuBose  III 
1527  Idalia  Drive 

nbia.  South  Carolina  29206 
Debra  Minion  Cloos  and  her  husband 
Edward  J.  Qoos  are  the  proud  parents  of 
their  first  child,  Margaret  Mint  on  Qoos,  bom 
[une  26, 1988.  Billy  DuBose  is  now  on  the 
development  staff  and  is  in  charge  of 
publications  at  Heath  wood  Hall  School  in 
[nbia.  South  Carolina.  For  the  past  three 
he  has  taught  history,  economics,  and 
on  at  the  Heath  wood.  He  should 
benefit  from  his  experience  in  advertising 

d  radio.  His  interests  include  the  theater, 
photography,  and  the  Highland  Pipes, 


,vhK-!w 


h  wood.  He  has  performed  in,  or 
worked  on,  over  a  dozen  theater 
productions.  His  photography  is  seen  in 
many  of  the  school  publications.  His  piping 
has  won  him  awards  and  trophies,  and  he 
leaches  classes  to  beginners  at  Heath  wood 
Hall:  His  wife,  Mary,  is  also  an  accomplished 
r.  Pat  Eagan  is  assigned  to  Tyndall  Air 


selected  for  promotion  to  Lt.  Colonel.  He 
and  his  wife,  Nancy  McBee  Eagan,  have  oi 
daughter,  Paige,  eleven.  Kathryn  Bemal 


Henslee  and  her  husband,  Ron,  had  a  second 
son,  John  Kirby  Henslee,  bom  October  20, 
1988.  E.  Barlow  Keener  is  in- house  counsel 
for  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  His  wife,  Jessica  Brilliant,  is  a  fiction 
writer  recently  published  in  Florida  State 
University's  "Sun  Dogs:  The  Southeast 
Review."  Nanette  Johnson  Rudolf  has 
remarried.  She  and  her  husband  are 
practicing  law  with  English,  McCaughan  and 
O' Bryan  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and  have  an 

expecting  another  child  in  January.  Henry  G. 
Selby  is  in  his  first  year  as  headmaster  of 
Chesapeake  Academy  in  Irvington,  Virginia. 
His  wife,  Laura,  and  two-year-old  daughter 
Caroline  helped  him  take  all  students  in 
grades  five  through  eight  on  a  three-day 

It  was,  withal,  different  from  running  the 
Outside  Inn,"  Henry  said.  Henry  was 
formerly  principal  of  the  Sea  Island  Academy 
in  Johns  Island,  South  Carolina. Ma rcia  M. 
Wyatt,  and  her  husband,  Markel,  had  their 
first  child  in  November. 
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John  (Wes)  Bowman  is  working  in 

Center  Montclair  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  a  daughter, 
Rebecca,  three  and  a-half,  and  a  son, 
Matthew,  one  year  old.  Augusta  Salem 
Dowd  is  a  lawyer  in  private  practive.  She 
and  her  husband,  David,  were  expecting  a 
second  child  in  August,  and  Augusta  wrote 
she  was  looking  forward  to  a  few  months  at 
home  with  the  new  baby  and  their  two-year- 
old  daughter,  Bevan.  Belt  Schuppers  and 
Ken  Schuppers,  C77,  are  partners  in  the  law 
firm  of  Blackburn  and  Maloney,  P.C,  in 
Decatur,  Alabama.  When  they're  not  working 
at  the  law,  they're  working  on  restoring  their 
hundred-year  old  house. Whit  and  Karen 
Taylor  have  had  a  productive  year.  They 
were  both  promoted  to  the  Air  Force  rank  of 
major  and  they  had  twins  in  September. 
Janerte  Taylor  Wojciak  has  been  a  biologist 
with  Gee  and  Jenson.  She  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  have  been  living  in  their  new  home 
in  West  Palm  Beach  for  over  a  year  and  have 
plenty  of  room  for  visitors. 
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TaraSeeley 

1600  South  Joyce  Street  HC613 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

Katherine  Goodell  Bisse  I  and  her  husband 
Craige  had  their  second  child  in  September. 
Honey  is  in  a  residency  in  pediatrics  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore  after 
graduating  last  spring  from  UT  Medical 
School.  Joe  Davis,  now  the  Rev.  Joseph  N. 
Davis,  has  been  installed  as  rector  of  Holy 
Spirit  Episcopal  Church  in  Graham,  Texas. 
Previously  he  was  youth  priest  at  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Joe 
received  his  M.Div.  degree  from  Nashotah 
House  in  1986.  He  Is  married  to  the  former 
Cynthia  Hill  of  Knoxville.  Willie  K.  Davis  of 
Nashville  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
board  and  treasurer  of  Mid-South  Financial 

South  Mortgage  Co.  and  Cibbs  &  Company. 
Jean  Kinnett  Oliver  and  her  husband,  John 
Oliver,  C'30,  renovated  their  65-year-old 
house  for  three  months,  and  moved  in  in 
August.  Michael  Ryan  is  vice  president  of 


and  Southern  National  Bank  in  Fort  Meyer, 
Florida.  Alfred  Isaac  Turner  has  recently 
started  working  for  the  US.  office  of 
Engineered  Metal  Products  Co.  He  also 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Palmer  dale  Fire  District.  Toi 
Srarritt  was  made  partner  at  the  Tampa  lav 
firm  of  Folwer,  White  in  October.  He  was  tt 
youngest  attorney  invited  to  teach  for  the 
Florida  Bar  at  the  annual  Trial  Advocacy 
Seminar  last  year.  Linda  MacDonald  Scan- 
quit  as  mortgage  broker  to  be  mother  to 
MaUory  Leigh,  C2004.  They've  had  fun  wil 
Angus  and  Caroline  Graham,  CB2,  and 
Garrett,  C2004,  who  recently 
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Janet  A.  Kibler 
2082  Vineviue  Avenue 
Macon,  Georgia  31204 

William  Dean  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  are 
just  back  from  Paris.  He  is  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  writing  his  dissertation.  She  is 
working  for  an  ad  agency  on  Michigan 
Avenue.  Their  twin  boys  started  kindergarten 
m  the  fall,  so  all  three  children  are  now  in 
school.  John  Oliver  recently  accepted  a 
position  as  manager  of  the  institutional  sales 
division  of  Porter,  White  and  Yardley,  Inc.,  a 
Birmingham-based  investment  banking  firm. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jean  Kinnett  Oliver,  C79, 
moved  into  a  new  home  in  August.  Their  son. 
Rives,  born  one  and  one- half  pounds,  is  now 
a  twenty-five  pound  monster  and  doing 
great.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Vellom  is  vicar  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Edna,  Texas. 
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Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Ave.  H204 

Norman  Allen  has  joined  the  Army  judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  and  is  currently 
assigned  to  Fort  Ord,  California.  Cathy 
Pollard  Bayman  reports  that  husband  Rob, 
C'81,  has  moved  into  a  great  position  with 
Halfax  Hospital  in  Daytona  Beach-  a  great 
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iting  her  well.  Sampson 
gets  larger  daily  and  sends  regards  to  Stein. 
Kevin  Fox  is  in  Melbourne,  Florida,  working 
for  Harris  Corporation  in  the  artificial 
intelligence  lab.  His  fiancee,  Kelli  Munce,  has 
just  moved  to  Melbourne  from  Huntsville, 
Ala.  Lindsay  (Coates)  Patterson  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Wise,  Carter, 
Child,  &  Caraway  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  She 
has  been  a  law  clerk  for  two  justices  of  the 
U.S.  district  court.  Caldwell  Fletcher  recently 
got  married,  opened  a  law  practice,  and 
fumed  thirty.  Any  more  rites  of  passage?  he 
asked.  Susan  Glenn  married  John  Kastrinos 
in  Sewanee  in  late  September.  Stephen  Poss 
is  an  attorney  in  Baton  Rouge,  practicing 
bankruptcy  creditor's  law.  Erling  Riis  and  his 
wife,  Jeri,  had  a  seven  pound,  thirteen  ounce 
baby  boy  on  June  4.  Now  they  need  a  bigger 
house.  It's  a  vicious  circle,"  writes  Erling. 
Jonathan  Carpenter  Steams  married  Lisa 
Firenze  July  30, 1988. 
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Chip  Manning 
121  Upland  Road 
Decatur,  Georgia  30030 
Amelia  Campbell  married  Bill  Bishop  on 
November  23, 1988  in  Williamburg,  Virginia. 
They  are  residing  at  613  South  Magnolia 
Avenue,  Tampa,  Florida  33606.  Kathryn 
Wilson  Corey  has  a  new  name  and  a  new 
address:  1150  Collier  Road  Atlanta,  Georgia 


30318.  Kathryn  Is  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Sewanee  Club  Joseph  Lamonica  is  working 
as  a  controls  analyst  for  Tampa  Electric  Co. 
He  and  his  wife,  Leigh  Pawner  Lamonica, 
C83,  are  parents  to  one-year-old  Katie. 
Craig  Wilson  and  Page,  C'83,  are  living  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  is  with  Prudential 
Capital  Corporation,  a  merchant  banking 
subsidiary  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company.  John  Weaver  says  he  and  his  wife 
have  joined  the  world  of  "yuppidom,"  are 
are  now  owned  by  a  house.  After 
completing  two  years  of  Internship  in 
surgery  and  a 
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.i  he's 


ludder 
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Stewart  Low 
104  Royal  Grant  Drive 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  23185 
Sharon  Walters  Bryant  regrets  missing  her 
fifth  reunion.  She  is  a  banker  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  handling  trusts,  sales  and 
investments.  Leigh  Pawner  Lamonica  is 
director  of  information  services  at  a  financial 
research  and  consulting  firm  in  Tampa. 
David  Morrow  and  his  bride,  Kimbcrly, 
reside  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  David 
works  as  a  specialist  in  marine  insurance. 
Ginger  Bowling  Shields  and  her,  husband, 
Kevin,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Michael 
Andrew,  bom  on  July  6, 1988.  Ginger  writes, 
"He's  really  keeping  us  busy.Tynda  B. 
Weaver  and  her  husband,  John  Weaver, 
C'82,  bought  a  new  house  last  August, 
which  gives  new  meaning  to  the  term  "fixer- 
upper."  Lynda  said  she  hopes  to  have  the 
house  finished  by  1995  but  isn't  holding  her 
breath.  In  her  spare  time  she  strips  paint  and 
sands  windows.  Daniel  Wilcox,  currently  a 
second  lieutenant,  is  stationed  at  Marine 
Corps  Combat  Development  Command, 

City.  Laura  Lewis  Youngpeter  is  a  law  clerk 
U.S.  Magistrate  William  E.  Cassady  ii 
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5330  Montrose 
Dallas,  Texas  75209 
John  B.  Ellis  is  a  firs 
Force  and  stationed  at  Clark  Air  Base,  in 
Manila.  Ann  Herpel  was  recently  one  of  six 
Americans  selected  to  participate  in  a  study 
tour  of  NATO  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  East 
and  West  Berlin.  The  program,  held  in 
November,  was  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Atlantic  Council.  The  tour  induded  a 
four-day  seminar  on  The  Security  of  Europe 
in  the  Year  2000."  She  was  recommended  for 
the  program  by  Barclay  Ward,  professor  of 
political  science,  who  is  an  academic 
associate  of  the  Atlantic  Council  Ann  has 
received  a  M.A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Essex  in  England  and  has  spent  the  last 
year  working  in  Washington  on  arms  control 

Arms  Control  Association,  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  and  the  National 
Security  Archives.  Kathryn  Jones  is  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  where  she  is  a 
graduate  student  in  history  at  the  Uni  verity 
of  Virginia.  George  Carmichael  LeBoeuf  was 
bom  to  Mary  (Carrnichal)  LeBoeuf  and  her 
husband,  George,  on  March  15, 1988.  The 
LeBoeufs,  in  eludings  their  two-year-old- 
daughter,  Kale,  are  living  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


icl  and  Susan  Waldrum] 
1988.  They  moved  back  io  Birminghai 

ibama,  in  November. 
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Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 

Elizabeth  "Buffy"  Fuller  was  married  on 

i  to  William  Bankhead  Oliver  in  St. 
n-  the-  Highlands  in  Birmingham, 
.  Dana  (Brumfield)  Perry  recently 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Chambliss.  Banner, 
Crutchfield.  Gaston,  and  Irvine  in 
Chattanooga.  Dana  received  her  law  degree 
from  Vanderbilt  in  1988.  While  at  Vanderbill, 
the  Weldon  B.  White 
holarsrup  and  received  an  American 
Jence  Award  for  the  study  of 
rcental  law.  She  is  practicing  in  the 
state  planning,  probate,  and  real 
iV.  Home  is  in  Sewanec  where  her 
husband,  Charles,  is  currently  the  associate 
dean  of  the  College.  Anna  Short  has 
mpleted  her  M.P.H.  in  Public  Health  at  the 
diversity  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
Currently,  she  is  looking  for  a  grassroots 
=acy  work,  and  "health  in  the  broadest 
."  Suggestions  and  ideas  can  be  sent  to 
3009  Inverness  Lane,  Brigminham,  Alabama. 

ark  "I"  Thompson  was  married  on 
October  10  to  Yuko  Arai  in  Tokyo,  Japaa 
■e  he  teaches  English.  His  address  L 
Hayakawa  Heights,  No 
a  Ku,  Tokyo  1 


a  3-14- 


r.lh  n 


I,  C67„ 


administrator  of  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  discuss  a  special 
project  he'd  been  working  on  for  the  EPA 
Office  of  Wetlands  Protection. 
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:s  D.  Folds 
3821-4  Comerwood  Lane 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28211 
Brcnda  E.  Ellis  is  in  graduate  school  at  the 
asity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
;  she  is  working  toward  a  master's  in 
library  science  and  information.  Robbie 
Fisher  began  law  school  in  September  at 
Suffolk  University  Law  School  in  Boston. 
Marie  Kaiser  is  working  in  a  bio- 
al  research  lab  at  Duke  University. 
his  second  trip  around  the  world, 
including  five  months  in  Asia,  Will  Kidd 
has  enrolled  in  the  Atlanta  School  of 
Massage  and  will  graduate  in  March.  He 
plans  to  practice  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Charles  Sholten  is  conducting  a  self-study 

>f  Northern  India  and  Nepal's 
Kathmandu  Valley,  concentrating  on  the 
architectural  aesthetics  of  regional  centers. 
He  is  also  working  as  a  volunteer  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Tenaboche  Trust,  a  Tibetan 
monastery  that  is  building  a  school  for 

recently  named  assistant  branch  manager  at 

anooga.  Liz  joined  First  Federal  after 
serving  as  an  intern  with  Arthur  Andersen 
St  Company  in  England  and  working  for  the 
London  office  of  the  Bank  of  Boston. 
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Ashley  M.  Storey 
Barringer  Residence 
Apartment  H806 
950  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 
Norman  Bonds  graduated  from  Jacksonville 
Slate  University  in  December,  1988,  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  business  managment.  He  is 
currently  working  as  service  manager  at 
Donds  Appliance  Sales  and  Service  in 
Guntersville,  Alabama.  Randolph  Horn  says 
after  revolutionizing  the  record  industry,  he 
decided  it  was  time  for  a  change.  He  began 
graduate  studies  in  political  science  this  fall 
and  is  working  towards  a  degree  in  African 
studies  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville.  Kathleen  Ingram  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  George  P.  Corvin  on  July  29, 
1989.  Paul  Todd  Nicks  has  finished  his  first 
year  in  law  school  at  Memphis  State  and  is  in 


John  T.  Thomas 
P.O.  Box  35 

Manauin,  Virginia  23106 
Robert  Carter  just  began  a  new  job  as  an 
editorial  assistant  for  the  Forest  Hill  Society 
in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Michelle  Dow  is 
teaching  preschool  children  at  a  local  prive 
school  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  Shae  Espy  is 
teaching  French,  Spanish,  and  word 
processing  at  St.  Andrew  s-Sewanee  School. 
Meriwether  Freeland  Falls  married 
Hampton  Bass,  IV,  June  25.  Margaret  Loftin 
is  working  at  His  Catering  Co.,  in  Charlotte, 
N.C,  and  loving  it.  She  recently  went  to  a 
Charlotte  Sewanee  Club  meeting  and  met  lots 
of  old  friends  as  well  as  some  new 
acquantainces.  Tandy  McKnight  has  moved 
back  to  New  Orleans.  She  is  working  for 
Shell  as  a  group  leader  in  computing  services, 
Jim  Pugh  is  pursuing  an  architecture  degree 
at  Tulane  and  says  he's  missing  Sewanee. 


In 
Memoriam 


Frank  R.  Ellcrbe,  C'18,  of  Latta,  South 
Carolina,  a  professional  baseball  player  with 
the  Washington  Americans  in  1919  and  1920 
and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in  1921,  returning 
to  his  native  South  Carolina  to  farm  until  his 
■1970s;  on  July  7,1983. 


Hateley  J.  Quincey,  A17,  C20,  distinguished 
Douglas,  Georgia,  attorney;  on  September  22, 
1988.  After  graduating  from  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  only  three  years,  he  read 
for  the  law  and  passed  the  Georgia  Bar  in 
1920.  Mr.  Quincey  practiced  law  almost 
continually  until  near  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  befriended  a  number  of  Sewanee  alumni. 
His  grandson,  John  Quincey  Somerville,  is  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1986. 

Benjamin  Allston  "Bam"  Moore,  C22,  retired 
senior  partner  of  the  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  law  firm  of  Buist,  Moore,  Smythe 
and  McGee,  former  member  of  Sewanee's 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  brother  of  the  late 
Maurice  A.  Moore,  Sewanee  English 
professor  emeritus;  on  August  10, 1988.  After 
his  graduation  from  Sewanee,  Mr.  Moore 
received  a  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  began  his  practice  in  1925  in 
Charleston.  During  a  distinguished  i 


e  of  the  South  Carolina 


Bar/ 


was  pre 


nBar 


>fCom 


of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  the 
Charleston  Club,  and  the  Charleston  Ancient 
Artillery  Society.  He  was  president  and 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  Carolina  Plantation 
Society,  governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  in  South  Carolina,  also  serving  as 

A  member  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  he  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
senior  warden.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Diocese  of  South  Carolina  and  form  many 
years  was  an  elected  member  of  its  Standing 
Committee. 


of  Emmanuel  Church  in  Bmira  on  July  17, 
1988.  Mr.  Simkins  served  churches  in  Florida 
and  Tennessee  after  his  graduation  from 


George  T.  Fouat,  C'32,  retired  president  of  the 
Clarksville  Foundry  and  Machine  Works  in 
Clarksville,  Tennessee;  on  August  8, 1988.  A 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Sewanec,  he 
received  a  master's  degree  from  Harvard  in 
1934.  Mr.  Foust  was  employed  by  Clarksville 
Foundry  most  of  his  career,  serving  as  vice 
president  for  many  years  and  then  president 
from  1966  until  his  retirement  in  1977.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  immaculate  Conception 
Catholic  Church  in  Clarksville. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Sara  Lewis 
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Albert  G.  Pabst,  Jr.,  A'28,  C'32,  prominent 
Dallas,  Texas,  businessman  and  a  member  of 
one  of  that  state's  founding  families;  on 
September  13, 1988.  Mr.  Pabst  was  an 
engineer  with  Eastman  Oil  Well  Survey 
Company  before  entering  heavy 
refrigeration  as  the  owner  of  Buffalo 
Engineering  Company.  He  retired  in  1979. 
Active  in  community  affairs,  he  belonged  to 
the  OX-5  Club  of  Aviation  Pioneers  and  was 
an  honorary  admiral  in  the  Texas  Navy.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  Michael's  and  All 
Angels'  Episcopal  Church  in  Dallas. 

Thomas  W.  Wright,  A*31,  C37,  of  Kendall 

Park,  New  Jersey,  director  of  purchasing  for 
Rutgers  University;  < 


._.    :r  11, 1987. 
vived  by  his  widow,  Margaret 


Wright. 

We  have  received  word  of  the  death  of 
Woodrow  L.  CasllebetTy,  C'34,  of  Batesvil 
Arkansas,  a  retired  farmer  and  retired  ow 
and  manager  of  a  retail  farm  equipment 
company  Mr.  Castlebeny  s  business  caret 
was  preceded  by  several  years  of  high  school 
coaching  in  Arkansas  and  Texas  and  service 
with  the  VS.  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
Arkansas. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death  of  Maurel  N. 
Richard,  C'36,  of  Atlantic  Beach,  North 

Sharp  and  Dohme  Research  Laboratories. 
Mr.  Richard  received  a  master's  degree  from 
Oberlin  College  after  graduating  from 
Sewanee.  For  many  years  he  was  employed 
by  the  Merck  Company  Foundation  of 
Rahway,  New  Jersey.  He  is  survived  by  his 


Carol 


irofC 


w.,ll 


Photography  Studio;  on  August  18, 1988. 
After  leaving  Sewanee,  he  graduated  from 
the  New  York  Institute  of  Photography  in 
1940  and  the  School  of  Modem  Photography 
in  New  York  City  in  1950.  He  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  spent  the  last  fourtet.,  months  of  his 
life  preparing  a  collection  of  his  photographs 
for  a  book,  A  Pictorial  History  oft h 


long  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Wins  ton -Salem,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  choir  for  fifty  years. 

Robert  L  Coleman,  Jr.,  C38,  of  Uniontown, 


ddied  ■ 


September  4, 1988.  Mr.  Coleman  retired  in 
the  1970s  after  many  years  with  Elk 
(formerly  Logan-Long)  Roofing  Company. 
The  member  of  an  active  Sewanee  family,  he 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Peggy  Coleman,  and 
two  alumni  sons,  Robert  L.  Coleman  III, 
C64,  and  Bruce  M.  Coleman,  C66. 

Samuel  Boy  kin,  C39,  of  Sewanee,  son  of  a 
prominent  South  Carolina  family  and  a 
retired  sales  executive  for  the  Readers  Digest 
magazine;  on  December  13, 1988.  A  native  of 
Wannah  Planiabon,  Boykin,  South  Carolina, 
he  served  in  the  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  flew  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Uie  Burma  Hump. 
During  more  than  twenty  years  with 
Reader's  Digest  in  New  York  City,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Raquet  and  Tennis 
Club.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  and  was  an  hereditary 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  He  served  as  vice  chairman  of 


ation.  He  moved  !o  Sewanee  in  1982. 
nirvived  by  his  widow,  Nancy  Boykin 
of  Sewanee.  Memorial  gifts  may  be  sent  to 

le  St.  Augustine's  Guild  of  All  Saints' 
Chapel,  Sewanee. 

Dr.  Jo  C.  Anderton,  C40,  a  retired 
Winchester,  Tennessee,  physician;  on 
September  13, 1988.  A  pilot  in  the  Army  Air 
Cbrps  during  World  War  II,  he  finished  his 
undergraduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  received  his  medical  degree 
he  UT  Medical  School 

Roy  F.  Francis,  C'47,  a  mathematics  teacher 
it  McCavock  High  School  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  on  August  21, 1988.  Mr.  Francis 
■derived  a  master's  degree  from  Pea  body 
College  in  Nashville  and  taught  for  most  of 
reer,  first  at  Donelson  High  School  and 
then  McCavock,  where  he  became  head  of 
he  nine-member  Mathematics  Department 
ind  faculty  advisor. 

the  Rev.  James  Brown  Vaughl,  C47,  T49, 
etired  chaplain  and  private  school 
nstructot;  on  July  19, 1988.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  theology  degree  from 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School  and  after 

dor  of  Holy  Innocents  Church  in  Atlanta, 
hile  helping  to  organize  other  churches  in 
e  area.  In  1958  he  became  chaplain  at 
Georgia  Military  Academy  and  an  instructor 
in  English  and  remained  there  for  eight 
years.  Subsequently  he  taught  and  was 
chaplain  at  St.  James  School  in  Marietta  and 
taught  English  at  Brandon  Hall  School  in 
Dun  woody,  Georgia,  retiring  in  1970  due  to 
illness.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ruth 
Vaught,  of  Atlanta. 


Denver,  Colorado;  on  January  20, 1988.  His 

included  the  presidency  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Colorado  and,  after  his  retirement  in  1985, 
volunteer  work  for  St.  John's  Cathedral  in 

William  Philip  Cummins,  C51,  a  florist, 
horticulturalist,  and  garden  designer;  in 
January  1987.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Cummins  owned  and  was  operating  the  Silk 
Purse  in  his  hometown  of  Fayetteville, 
Tennessee.  Earlier  he  had  operated  flower 
ind  gift  shops  in  Chattanooga  and  Lookout 
Mountain  and  was  widely  admired  for  his 
garden  designing. 

Eugene  O.  Hams,  C'51,  of  Nashville, 
enthralled  by  the  theater  since  his 
undergraduate  days  at  Sewanee,  becoming 
an  actor  and  producer  in  New  York,  an 
organizer  of  summer  theater,  and  a  manager 
of  several  theater  companies;  on  September 

Harris  became  involved  in  numerous  stage 

xluctions  in  and  around  Nashville.  He 

s  also  local  casting  director  and  special 

iistant  to  the  director  of  the  Walt  Disney 

production  of  Davy  Crockett  He  was 

president  of  Nashville's  Circle  Theater  in  the 

is  director  of  the  Little  Theater  in 
Clearwater,  Florida,  and  director  of  the 
Norton  Gallery  Playhouse  in  Palm  Beach, 

ing  to  become  managing  director  for 
Theater  Nashville.  Later  he  settled  in  New 

k  City,  returning  to  Nashville  after 
successful  ventures  in  theater  in  the  East. 


George  B.  Leyden,  Jr.,  C'52,  of  Stamford, 

■" ecticut,  an  executive  with  IBM  for  thirty 

on  August  27, 1988.  He  saw  extensive 
«  with  the  Navy  during  the  Korean  War, 
ig  as  a  gunnery  officer  on  the  USS 


James  C  Gordon,  CS4,  of  Coodletsville, 
Tennessee,  industrial  service  coordinator  of 

the  State  of  Tennessee;  on  May  27, 1987.  Mr. 
Gordon  for  many  years  owned  and  operated 
Gordon  and  Arrington  and  then  Cordon  and 
n  Coodlersville. 


Bonnie  Grayson  Chew  II,  C'59,  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  a  sales  representative, 
mtly  for  Portable  Technology;  on 


Odor* 


accident. 


The  Very  Rev.  H.  Lyttleton  Zimmerman, 
GST61,  of  Alto,  Tennessee,  former  dean  of  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Deanery  and  retired  rector  of  St. 
Martin's-in-ihe-Fields,  Pompano  Beach, 
Florida;  on  November  20, 1988.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  retired  to  Decherd,  Tennessee, 
several  years  ago  but  continued  an  active 
ministry,  for  a  time  serving  as  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  in  Monteagle 
and  St.  Bede's  Church  in  Manchester, 
Tennessee.  He  held  a  B5.  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  a  M.Div.  from 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary. 

James  K.  Parish,  C'69,  a  vice  president  of 
Dominion  Bank  in  Nashville;  on  November 
18, 1988,  after  a  brief  illness.  A  Vietnam  War 
veteran,  Mr.  Parish  began  a  career  in  banking 
with  Nashville  Gty  Bank  and  moved  to 
assistant  manager  of  the  Green  Hills  Branch 
to  assistant  vice  president,  before  joining 
Dominion.  He  was  active  in  community 
affairs,  coaching  a  YMCA  junior  soccer  team, 
and  was  a  member  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Nealya 
Burgess  Parish. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Lenhardt  II,  T72,  a  chaplain 
and  associate  rector  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  on  October  18, 1988.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Lenhardt  was  canonicaily  resident  in  the 
Diocese  of  Florida  but  lived  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
associated  with  St.  Mary's  Church,  Hamilton 
Village,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Philadelphia 
chapter  of  Integrity. 

The  Rev.  Bertie  Pittman,  T'80,  curate  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church  in  Huntsville,  Alabama;  on 
September  3, 1988,  of  injuries  suffered  in  an 
automobile  accident.  After  her  graduation 
from  Sewanee,  she  was  vicar  of  St.  Timothy's 
Church  in  Calhoun,  Georgia,  thereby 
becoming  the  first  woman  to  assume  charge 
of  a  congregation  in  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta. 
She  held  both  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  Florida  State  University  and  was  a 
research  micro- biologist  before  entering  the 

Miss  Annie  Kate  Gilbert,  the  last  surviving 
founder  of  the  St.  Bede  Library  in  New  York 
Gty  which  was  donated  to  the  University  of 
the  South  in  1967  along  with  a  $35,900 
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Sewanee  Given 

460  Acres 

of  Lake,  Forest 

An  idyllic  mountain  lake  near  Sewanee  and  the 
surrounding  forest  land,  460  acres  altogether, 
have  been  given  to  the  University.  Officials  say 
the  gift  could  become  a  major  stimulus  of 
academic  and  other  programs. 

The  donor  is  Clarence  C.  Day,  Jr.,  owner  of 
Day  Companies,  Inc.,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  forestry  program  at 
Sewanee. 

The  ninety-acre  Day  Lake,  which  was  built 
during  the  1950s  along  with  more  than  a  dozen 
other  lakes  on  the  domain,  will  be  renamed  in 
memory  of  William  A.  Dimmick,  T55.  The 
former  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Northern  Michigan,  Dimmick  was  also  canon 
and  later  dean  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in 
Memphis  from  I960  to  1971.  He  died  in  1984. 

The  lake  will  be  dedicated  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees  meets  in  Sewanee  May  4-5. 

Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson  said 
the  University  plans  to  develop  a  portion  of  the 
land  for  home  sites  while  keeping  the  rest  as  a 
nature  preserve.  The  lake  is  deeply  lobed  like  the 
leaf  of  a  white  oak,  and  the  land  slopes  gently  to 
the  water's  edge.  To  determine  the  best  use  of  the 
property,  the  University  will  consult  a 
professional  land-use  firm. 

Development  is  expected  to  provide  revenue 
for  two  endowed  funds:  the  first  to  support 
faculty  awards  for  excellence  in  teaching  and 
service  and  the  second  for  outstanding  research 
and  creative  activity.  Anticipating  this  revenue, 
the  University  will  initiate  next  year  a  faculty 
awards  program  using  operating  revenue. 

The  University  is  interested  in  developing 
part  of  the  property  for  homes  to  relieve  a 
shortage  of  housing  for  faculty  and  staff.  Many 
homes  near  the  campus  are  owned  by  retirees 
interested  in  living  on  the  mountain.  The 
University  hopes  that  homes  on  Lake  Dimmick 
will  provide  alternative  retirement  homes  to 
persons  wishing  to  locate  near  Sewanee. 

Mr.  Day's  latest  gift  brings  his  total 
contributions  of  land  to  the  University  since  1979 
to  650  acres.  The  Day  property,  including  the 
ninety-acre  lake,  is  contiguous  with  the 
University's  10,000-acre  domain. 

Mr.  Day  was  a  principal  donor  to  the 
construction  of  the  Snowden  Forestry  Building  at 


Professor  Ansel  Sharp 


Sewanee,  and  he  was  a  volunteer  in  another  major 
fund-raising  campaign.  In  1963  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  Sewanee  alumnus  in  recognition  of  "his 
service  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  cause  of 
forest  conservation,  and  to  the  University." 

Today  he  not  only  oversees  the  variety  of 
business  interests  of  the  Day  Companies, 
including  gas  and  oil,  wood  products,  and  real 
estate,  but  he  also  heads  the  Day  Foundation. 

Clarence  Day 
Faculty  Awards 

Next  fall  the  University  will  initiate  two  faculty 
development  awards  in  honor  of  Clarence  C.  Day, 
Jr.,  who  recently  gave  Sewanee  460  acres  of  land 
and  lake. 

The  first  will  be  the  Annual  Clarence  Day 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching,  Service  to  the 
University,  and  Promotion  of  the  Ideals  and 
Principles  of  the  University. 

The  second  will  be  the  Clarence  Day  Award 
Continued  on  page  2 


Sharp  Wins 
Prestigious 
Kenan  Award 


Ansel  M.  Sharp,  Sewanee's  Frank  W.  Wilson 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  is  the  recipient  of 
one  of  three  initial  Kenan  Enterprise  Awards  from 
the  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Charitable  Trust  of 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Professor  Sharp,  and  his  co-winners,  Professor 
Ronald  McKinnon  of  Stanford  University 
{international  economics)  and  Professor  Vincent 
Carosso  of  New  York  University  (American 
business  history,  and  history  of  finance),  will  each 
receive  a  $25,000  prize  in  recognition  of  his 
accomplishments. 

The  Kenan  Enterprise  Awards  were  created  to 
honor  significant  teaching  and  research  that 
foster  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  The  trustees  of  the 
Kenan  Charitable  Trust  expect  to  give  four 
awards  annually  to  tenure-track  faculty  who  are 
or  have  been  teaching  students  and  who  have 
completed  significant  research  or  published 
scholarly  works  that  explain  either  the  private 
enterprise  system  or  important  historical 
practitioners  or  firms. 

Professor  Sharp  received  his  education  at 
Howard  College,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Louisiana  State  University.  He  taught  at 
Oklahoma  State  University  for  many  years  before 
joining  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  the  South 
in  1985.  His  publications  have  ranged  across  the 
field  of  public  finance,  and  he  has  been 
particularly  concerned  about  the  relationship 
between  the  non-profit  world  and  the  world  of 
public  policy.  Most  recently,  his  work  has  focused 
on  hospital  costs,  for-profit  hospitals  or 
corporations,  and  the  whole  range  of  profit 
incentives  within  the  medical  care  profession. 

"We  are  exceptionally  pleased  with  this 
national  recognition  of  Professor  Sharp's 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  private 
enterprise,"  said  Samuel  R.  Williamson,  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  President.  "His  teaching 
excellence,  his  research  publications,  and  his 
involvement  in  public  policy  have  spanned  three 
decades.  Excellence  and  a  concern  for  the 
individual  have  characterized  Professor  Sharp's 
professional  career." 
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Faculty  Awardsc™**^ 

for  Outstanding  Research  and  Creative  Activity. 
As  the  name  indicates,  the  latter  award  will 
encompass  more  than  research  and  will  include 
scholarly  writing,  publishing,  or  production  in 
the  fine  arts,  theatre,  or  public  performance. 

The  University  anticipates  that  proceeds  from 
the  development  of  the  Day  property  will 
eventually  fund  the  awards.  However,  the 
University  decided  to  establish  the  awards 
immediately  in  honor  of  Mr.  Day. 

Mediaeval 
Colloquium 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Sewanee  Mediaeval 
Colloquium  April  14-15  is  focusing  on  "Law  in 
Medieval  Life  and  Thought." 

James  G  Holt  of  Fitzwilliam  College, 
Cambridge,  will  deliver  the  two  Henry  Slack 
McNeil  Lectures.  Two  other  principal  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Edward  Peters  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  King,  Sewanee  professor  of  history, 
has  organized  a  program  that  is  attracting 
medieval  scholars  from  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Participants  will 
read  more  than  twenty  papers  and  give 
responses  during  the  two-day  colloquium. 
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On  Campus 


New  Provost 
Selected 
from  Faculty 

Frederick  H.  Croom,  professor 
of  mathematics,  former  associate 
dean  of  the  College,  and  interim 
provost  during  the  fall  semester, 
has  been  named  permanent 
University  provost  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Williamson. 

'Professor  Croom  brings 
energy,  proven  administrative 
ability,  and  a  solid  academic 
reputation  to  the  job.  He  will  be 
a  force  for  leadership  in  the 
Sewanee  community,"  said  Vice-Chancellor 
Williamson. 

"These  are  exciting  times  for  Sewanee,"  Croom 
said.  "The  University  has  begun  to  implement  the 
Strategic  Plan  and  is  about  to  launch  a  major 
building  program  that  will  cost  $60  million." 

Professor  Croom  replaces  Arthur  M.  Schaefer, 
who  was  provost  from  1977  until  his  resignation 
last  year  to  return  to  teaching.  As  provost,  Croom 
is  the  chief  academic  and  budgetary  officer  of  the 
University. 

Simultaneous  with  Croom's  appointment, 
Laurence  Alvarez  was  named  to  the  new  position 
of  associate  provost.  A  professor  of  mathematics 
and  Sewanee's  budget  director  for  several  years, 
Alvarez  will  be  specifically  responsible  for 
institutional  research,  planning,  and 
telecommunications  and  computing. 

Professor  Croom  joined  Sewanee's 
Department  of  Mathematics  in  1971  and  has  since 
been  director  of  the  Summer  School  and  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  has 
also  been  a  member  of  Sewanee's  Board  of 
Trustees.  After  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
and  receiving  his  Ph.D.  there,  he  taught  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Sewanee  community 
as  an  officer  of  the  Civic  Association  and 
vestryman  of  Otey  Memorial  Church.  He  and  his 
wife,  Henrietta  Croom,  an  associate  professor  of 
biology,  have  chaired  the  annual  Community 
Chest  drive.  They  have  two  children. 

Soon  after  his  appointment.  Professor  Croom 
left  for  a  long-delayed  sabbatical  leave.  During 
his  absence,  his  duties  will  be  carried  out  by  Dr. 
Alvarez. 

Professor  Croom  has  joined  his  wife  in 
Hawaii,  where  she  is  doing  DNA  research  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  While  there  he  will  be 
working  on  a  calculus  text  for  his  publisher, 
Saunders  College  Publishing  Company.  This  past 
fall  the  firm  published  another  of  his  books. 
Principles  of  Topology.  Croom  said  he  plans  to 
continue  teaching  a  class  after  returning  for  the 
fall  semester. 


talks  with  student  during  Bishop's  Common  Coffee  how 


Vice  President 
for  Community, 
Business  Affairs 

The  University  has  created  a  new  position  of 
vice-president  for  business  and  community 
relations,  and  in  February  the  Board  of  Regents 
confirmed  the  appointment  of  Vice  President 
Thomas  R.  Kepple,  Jr.,  the  provost  at  Rhodes 
College  in  Memphis. 

The  position  carries  a  broad  range  of 
responsibilities  from  administering  overall 
business  operations  to  dealing  with  many 
community  issues.  Mr.  Kepple  will  also  be 
directly  concerned  with  leasing  and  land  use 
planning  on  the  University's  10,000-acre  domain. 

Mr.  Kepple  has  been  at  Rhodes  since  1975  and 
provost  since  1986.  Before  becoming  the  provost, 
he  held  successively  the  positions  of  business 
manager,  director  of  administrative  services,  and 
dean  of  administrative  services  at  Rhodes. 

His  experience  with  several  major  building 
and  renovation  projects  on  the  Memphis 
campus,  including  the  construction  of  three  new 
dormitories,  a  music  building,  a  theater,  and  an 
administrative  services  building,  is  expected  to 
be  valuable  as  Sewanee  approaches  several 
major  building  projects  of  its  own.  Mr.  Kepple 
led  the  development  and  implementation  of 
Rhodes'  campus  master  plan,  a  faculty  early- 
retirement  program,  and  an  energy  conservation 
program. 

Reared  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Kepple 
did  undergraduate  work  at  Westminster  College 
in  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania.  He  holds  a 
M.B.A.  and  an  Ed.D.  in  higher  education 
administration  from  Syracuse  University. 


European  Studies 


A  Semester  of  Study 

in  Britain 

and  on  the  Continent 


Beginning  this  year,  Sewanee  students 
will  be  able  to  participate  in  a  new 
European  Studies  program,  which 
combines  lectures  and  classes  in 
Sewanee  and  England  aqd  tours  of  English  and 
Continental  European  landmarks. 

The  four-month  program,  beginning  July  9, 
will  focus  on  a  study  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
High  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Dean  W.  Brown  Patterson  calls  the  program  a 
"significant  step  towards  bringing  together  what 
can  be  learned  in  the  classroom  and  through 
first-hand  observation  abroad." 

European  Studies  was  initiated  last  year  by 
Rhodes  College.  It  was  led  by  Yerger  Clifton, 
A'48,  a  professor  at  Rhodes  College  and  dean  of 
the  British  Studies  at  Oxford  program. 

This  year  Sewanee  and  Rhodes  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  program,  and  William  Wadley, 
associate  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Sewanee,  is 
associate  dean  of  European  Studies.  He  said  this 
new  program  is  modeled  very  much  after  the 
popular  British  Studies  at  Oxford.  However, 
European  Studies  continues  until  November  6 
and  offers  a  semester's  credit—  fifteen  hours. 
Students  will  study  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance  from  a  variety  of  perspectives, 
including  art  history;  comparative  literature; 
religion;  and  intellectual,  political,  and  social 
history. 

The  opening  session  will  be  held  in  Sewanee 


from  July  9  to  August  4.  During  this  month  the 
faculty  will  include  Sewanee  and  Rhodes 
professors.  Students  will  then  travel  to  York  to 
begin  a  two-week  pracricum  conducted  by 
British  tutors  at  the  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 
at  the  University  of  York  and  the  Shakespeare 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
Stratford.  Students  will  attend  plays  as  well  as 
lectures  and  will  tour  historic  sites. 
The  longest  period  will  be  spent  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  where  students  will  live  and  study  at 
St.  John's  College  from  August  20  to  September 
30.  British  scholars  will  tutor  and  give  lectures  in 
art  history,  comparative  literature,  and  the  social 
history  of  the  Renaissance  and  Middle  Ages. 

The  final  section  of  the  program  will  be  an 
extensive  study  tour  of  the  continent,  beginni  ng 
in  Paris  and  going  on  to  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
Vicen2a,  Munich,  Amsterdam,  Delft,  Bruges,  and 
London.  Throughout  the  tour  the  students  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  British  tutor  in  art  history. 

Professor  Wadley  said  the  entire  program, 
including  the  Grand  Tour,  is  carefully  organized 
and  supervised  by  professional  staff  members. 

The  tuition  and  fees  for  the  program  total 
$12,400,  which  includes  housing  and  most  meals. 
For  this  year  enrollment  is  limited  to  thirty 
students. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  or  calling  William  Wadley  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  (615)  598-5931. 


Peter  Gomes 

Baccalaureate 

Speaker 

This  year's  baccalaureate  address  will  be  given 
by  Peter  John  Gomes,  Harvard  professor,  Baptist 
clergyman,  and  preacher  of  national  acclaim. 
A  central  part  of  commencement  activities, 
the  baccalaureate  service  will  be  held  the 
morning  of  May  20  in  AH  Saints'  Chapel.  The 
commencement  convocation  will  be  held  the 
following  morning  in  All  Saints'. 


Professor  Peler  Comes 

Gomes  is  the  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  at  Harvard  and  is  minister  in  Memorial 
Church.  In  Harvard  College  he  teaches  courses 
in  early  Christian  literature  and  history,  and  in 
the  Divinity  School  he  teaches  preaching. 

Among  his  other  duties  at  Harvard,  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Harvard 
Foundation,  the  college  agency  concerned  with 
racial  and  intercultural  relations.  He  has  also 
long  been  active  in  historical  societies,  and  he 
has  an  extensive  interest  in  secondary  and 
collegiate  education,  maintaining  relationships 
with  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools. 

Among  his  honors  and  distinctions, 
Professor  Gomes  was  named  by  Time  magazine 
in  1979  as  "one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished 
preachers  in  America." 

He  is  engaged  in  a  number  of  editorial 
projects.  Among  his  current  scholarly  interests 
are  issues  of  American  church  and  state,  moral 
education  in  secondary  schools,  and  religious 
pluralism. 
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A  Comeback 
for  Old 
Quintard  Hall 

One-hundred-year-old  Quintard  Hall,  vacant 
since  the  merger  of  the  Sewanee  Academy  and 
St.  Andrew's  School  in  1981,  is  about  to 
undergo  a  major  renovation  to  convert  the 
building  into  a  dormitory  for  112 
undergraduates. 

Work  will  reach  a  peak  this  summer,  and  the 
new  Quintard  is  expected  to  open  for  the  fall 
semester  of  1990. 

The  renovation  planning  committee  was 
challenged  "to  take  a  five-story  rectangular 
building  with  long  corridors  and  make  it  into 
an  interesting  building,  fostering  an  air  of 
collegiality,"  said  Robert  Pearigen,  dean  of  men 
and  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  plans  call  for  splitting  Quintard  Hall 
into  two  sections.  One  side  of  the  building  will 
house  women  and  the  other  side  men.  The  first 
floor  will  consist  of  social  and  recreational  areas 
shared  by  the  two  sections. 

The  mound  in  front  of  Quintard,  which  was 
once  an  assembly  ground  for  cadets,  will  be 
removed  to  allow  ground-level  entry.  The  first 
floor  will  have  a  large  and  inviting  entrance. 

The  renovation  of  Quintard  Hall  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  crowded  facilities  on 
the  campus.  This  year  the  number  of  students 
rooming  off  campus  doubled  from  the  previous 
year  to  about  120.  The  University  wants  to 
reverse  the  trend 

Quintard  Hall  has  a  distinguished  history. 
For  decades  it  was  the  home  of  honor  military 
cadet  corps,  whose  members  brought  laurels  to 
themselves  and  the  University.  Quintard  was 
gutted  by  fire  in  1919,  forcing  the  entire 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  to  retreat  for  a  year 
■  >  Florida.  Photographs  indicate  the  building 
/as  never  restored  to  its  previous  glory. 

A  Need  W   W 

for  Instruments^^r 

Sewanee's  Music  Department  would  welcome 
donations  of  usable  musical  instruments. 

Orchestral  strings,  piccolos,  oboes,  clarinets 
in  A,  and  bassoons  would  fill  particular  needs. 
If  you  have  an  instrument  you  would  consider 
giving  to  the  University,  you  may  call  Stephen 
Shrader,  department  chairman,  at  (615)  598- 
1484,  or  write  to  Professor  Shrader  in  care  of  the 
University. 


Short  Notes 

Summer  Time 


Summer  Seminar 

Some  unusual  perspectives  on  film,  literature, 
music,  and  Southern  society  will  be  the  focus  of 
this  summer's  Sewanee  Summer  Seminar,  split 
(or  the  first  time  into  two  sessions  because  of 
growing  enrollment. 

The  major  lectures  of  each  five-day  session 
are  Feminism  versus  Terrorism  in  Film  by  Scott 
Bates;  Sex,  Gender,  and  Shakespeare  by  Dale 
Richardson;  Altered  States:  Variations  in  the 
Portrayals  of  Homeric  Heroes  by  Douglas  Seiters; 
The  Land  Without  a  Center:  Geography,  Religion, 
and  the  South  by  Gerald  Smith;  and  Music  and 
Morality  by  Stephen  Shrader. 

Professor  Shrader's  note  about  his  lecture 
says:  'Plato  believed  that  music  was  a  moral 
force,  that  some  music  promoted  virtuous 
behavior  while  other  music  encouraged 
wantonness.  The  notion  has  been  endorsed 
implicitly  or  explicitly  by  an  array  of 
aestheticians,  fundamentalist  clergymen,  and 
totalitarian  'thought  police.'  At  the  opposite  pole 
stand  aestheticians  who  believe  that  music  is  a 
completely  autonomous  phenomenon  with  no 
reference  to  extra-musical  reality.  We  address  the 
long  history  of  this  issue  with  a  side  glance  at  the 
related  question:  Is  music  the  ethical  reflection  of 
its  creator?" 

j  McCrady  Chairs  SSMC  Friends 

With  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center 
preparing  for  its  thirty-third  season.  Waring 
McCrady,  C'59,  Sewanee  professor  of  French  and 
a  former  student  of  the  center,  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  Friends  of  SSMC. 

"Waring's  father,  then  Vice-Chancellor 


Edward  McCrady,  established  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center  over  thirty  years  ago," 
said  SSMC  Director  Martha  McCrory. 
"Following  his  initial  support  and 
encouragement,  SSMC  has  continued  to  grow 
and  to  reach  the  international  stature  it  holds 

"Waring  himself  was  a  student  at  the  Music 
Center  and  knows  the  importance  of 
maintaining  SSMC's  exacting  standards  by 
making  scholarship  aid  ava/lable  to  the  best 
applicants  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
attend." 

In  addition  to  teaching  French,  Professor 
McCrady  has  offered  his  musical  talents  as 
accompanist,  assistant  University  organist,  and 
adjunct  faculty  member  to  the  Music 
Department. 

SSMC  Summer  Schedule 

The  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center  accepts 
serious  young  instrumentalists  for  a  five-week 
program  of  musical  training  and  performance. 
These  young  musicians  also  study  theory  and 
composition. 

As  part  of  the  program,  SSMC  offers  a  series 
of  more  than  thirty  orchestra  and  chamber 
music  concerts  which  are  open  to  the  public. 

The  1989  season  will  open  June  24  and  will 
culminate  with  a  four-day  festival  July  27-30. 
A  highlight  of  this  coming  season  will  be  the 
visit  of  American  composer  Samuel  Adler,  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Martha  Dugan  Artist-in- 
Residence  Award.  Mr.  Adler  is  head  of  the 
Composition  Department  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music. 


Poet  Anthony  Hecht,  center,  winner  of  this  year's  Aiken  Taylor  Award  for  Modern  American 
moment  with  George  Garrett,  left,  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  George  Core,  editor  of  the 
Professor  Garrett  delivered  a  lecture  on  Hecht's  work,  and  Hecht  gave  a  reading  during  his  vi: 


Poetry,  enjoys  a  light 
Sewanee  Review. 
it  January  23  and  24. 


Following  are  excerpts  from  the  address  by  Vice- 
Chancelbr  Williamson  at  Easter  Semester  Opening 
Convocation. 

A  university  education,  whether  at  the 
undergraduate  or  the  graduate  level, 
is  more  than  just  a  set  of  classroom 
or  intellectual  experiences We 

must  see  a  university  education  as  having  a 
broader  set  of  dimensions,  of  being  both  a 
process  of  socialization  and  ritualization  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  a  process  of  acquiring  new 
information  and  new  intellectual  dimensions  on 
the  other.  Too  often  we  look  at  one  part  or  the 
other,  without  fully  appreciating  their 
interaction  or,  more  importantly,  the  dynamic 
that  each  brings  or  can  bring  to  the  other. 

We  seldom  consider  the  socialization 
phenomenon  with  the  care  it  deserves  when  we 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  university 
experience. . . . 

Let  me  suggest  some  areas  that  we  might 
examine  anew  as  we  seek  to  make  Sewanee  a 
more  faithful  representation  of  a 
Christian/Episcopal  community.  During  this 
academic  year  we  have  seen  graphically  and 
tragically  the  problems  that  alcohol  can  cause  in 
the  lives  of  this  community. . . . 

This  University  and  its  administrators  have 
worked  hard  over  the  last  three  years  to  adopt 
new  rules  governing  the  use  of  alcohol,  crafting 
policies  at  once  responsible  and  sensible,  at  once 
flexible  and  mature.  Yet  we  have  more  to  do  to 
convince  our  students  and  possibly  ourselves  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  to  convince 
parents  that  we  are  taking  the  problem  seriously 
even  if  sometimes  they  have  not,  and-  above 
all-  to  try  to  inculcate  the  lesson  of  moderation 
and  maturity.  We  must  especially  be  concerned 
about  drinking  and  driving.  I  expect  the 
University  to  adopt  some  further  measures 


Student  firefighter  Kathryn  Dunbar,  C'91 


The 
Collegiate 
Experience 


about  DUI  violations.  But  that  is  not  the  full 
answer.  That  lies  with  all  of  us  as  we  consider 
how  to  make  the  freshman  experience  more 
responsible,  less  prone  to  be  an  exercise  in  instant 
showmanship,  and  more  the  development  of 
mature,  sensible  students. 

Almost  48  per  cent  of  the  student  body  is  now 
female.  Yet  we  have  not  dealt  with  all  of  the 
problems  of  facilities,  of  faculty  members,  or  the 
images  that  Sewanee  may  convey  to  those 
members  in  our  midst. 

This  institution  has  been  changing,  and  rapidly 
so,  during  the  past  two  decades.  But  not  all  of  the 
practices  and  attitudes  have  changed  to  match 
the  changing  demography.  We  have  made  much 
progress.  But  perhaps  it  is  time  to  think  further 
about  the  future  nature  of  the  University  as  it 
becomes  more  gender-balanced  and  to  think  of 
how  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  groups 
interact  and  what  images  and  what  education 
they  convey  to  the  students. ' 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  the  experiences  of  the 
seminarians  in  this  regard.  While  allowing  for  the 
age  differences  and  familial  responsibilities,  have 
we  really  integrated  them  into  the  educational 
and  social  life  of  the  University?  What  ought  to 
be,  indeed  what  can  be,  the  benefits  from  a 
university  education  as  opposed  to  fust  a 
collegiate  experience?  A  seminary  ghetto  is  no 
more  attractive  than  any  other.  Is  there  something 
we  can  do? 

Two  further  examples  are  equally  important. 
How  do  we  convey  to  our  students  a  sense  of 
ethics  and  of  ethical  behavior?  Do  we  leave  this 
to  education  outside  the  classroom?  Have  we 
lost,  as  the  institution  has  grown,  any  of  the  sense 
of  moral  interaction  between  students  and 
faculty  that  is  often  the  base  point  of  effective 
moral  education?  Is  this  an  area  that  should  be 
reviewed?  Are  we  doing  enough? 

In  all  of  this,  what  are  we  trying  to  say  about 
the  role  that  church  and  religion  play  in  the  lives 
of  students,  of  faculty,  of  the  institution?  We 
gather  four  or  five  times  a  year  in  this  beautiful 
chapel  to  share  some  common  activities,  to  think 
for  a  few  moments  together.  Ought  we  to  do 
more  of  a  different  character? 

I  do  not  have  specific  answers  to  these 
questions.  But  I  believe  we  must  consider  them 
and  give  them  answers,  even  if  we  eventually 
affirm  much  of  the  system  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

At  the  moment  the  College  faculty  is  hard  at 
work  thinking  about  some  basic  issues  of 
curriculum  and  instruction.  As  these  discussions 


ensue,  they  will  doubtless  touch  upon  some  of 
the  philosophical  issues  underlying  general 
education  and  indeed  the  entire  educational 
experience. . . . 

We  may  wish  to  think  about  the  role  of 
student  research  in  the  undergraduate 
experience  as  we  seek  to  keep  Sewanee's 
traditions  in  preparing  its  graduates  for  later 
careers  in  academic  life.  Having  our 
undergraduate  students  work  on  research 
activities  may  be  one  of  the  ways  faculty 
members  encourage  them  to  enter  into  our  way 
of  life.  American  higher  education  is  going  to 
need  good  scholars  in  the  late  1990s,  and 
Sewanee  should  be  one  of  the  places  from 
whence  they  come. 


to  believe—  in  the  guise  of 
the  scientific  method-  that  we  are  always 
neutral  in  our  approaches?  Have  we  any 
obligations  to  think  about  larger  issues,  even  if 
they  have  troubling  overtones?  What  place,  for 
example,  do  we  assign  to  new  types  and  forms 
of  intellectual  activity  that  even  test  our 
patience,  such  as  gender  or  Afro-American 
studies?  How  do  we  deal  with  such  issues, 
while  recognizing  that  our  failure  to  deal  with 
such  issues  may  deprive  our  students  of  a 
complex,  interactive  educational  experience? 

Is  it  time  to  consider  volunteer,  service  activities 
as  a  regular  feature  of  the  intellectual  and 
educational  experience? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that  shape  a 
curriculum,  that  shape  the  quality  of  the 
educational  experience,  that  shape  the  nature  of 
this  community.  They  will  be  answered, 
however  much  we  may  wish  to  evade  some  of 
them.  Quality  institutions,  such  as  Sewanee, 
seek  to  control  their  futures,  seek  to  confront  the 
future  on  the  future's  terms,  seek  to  be  proactive. 


The  Sewanee  News 


The  Minority 
Experience 

Minority  Students  Give  Their 
Perspective  on  Life  at  Sewanee 


At  various  times  since  the  W60s,when  the  first 
black  student  came  to  Sewanee,  the  University  has 
taken  specific  actions  designed  to  recruit  and  retain 
minority  students.  To  some  extent  these  policies 
have  been  effective,  but  minority  enrollment  is  once 
again  less  than  two  percent.  The  University  has 
recently  appointed  a  Task  Force  on  Minority 
Recruitment  and  Retention  charged  with 
formulating  strategies  to  increase  minority  student 
enrollment. 

Thefolbwing  interview  is  with  three  minority 
students,  two  of  whom  are  members  of  the  task 
force.  They  discuss  some  of  the  problems  they  and 
other  minority  students  have  encountered  at 
Sewanee. 

Cornelia  ]ones,  a  senior  economics  major,  is  from 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Carlos  Mesa  was  born  in 
Cuba.  He  is  a  sophomore  and  is  from  Metairie, 
Louisiana.  Natasha  O  'Neal,  a  senior  economics 
major,  is  from  Fayetteville,  Georgia.  She  is  president 
of  the  Black  Student  Union. 


Q:  What  is  the  experience  of  being  a  minority 
student  at  Sewanee? 
O'NEAL:  In  one  sense,  freshman  year  at 
Sewanee  was  an  extension  of  my  high  school- 
being  maybe  one  black  in  a  class  of  100.  But  it's 
quite  different  because  you're  living  here  on 
campus  in  a  majority-minority  situation  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  main 
difference  is  the  social  aspect.  Speaking  from  a 
black  perspective,  it's  very  hard  because  the 
biggest  number  we've  ever  had  is  twenty-seven 
when  1  was  a  freshman.  And  the  socializing  is 
very  limited.  You're  dealing  with  people  who 
may  be  coming  in  contact  with  blacks  for  the 
very  first  time,  so  you're  dealing  with  their 
stereotypes.  Some  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  blacks  are  accepted  under 
different  qualifications  to  the  school. 
MESA:  It  wasn't  really  a  change  for  me  because 
I  went  to  the  same  type  of  high  school.  It  was 
small  and  there  were  not  many  minorities.  I  find 
in  Sewanee  a  lot  of  the  things  I  found  in  my 
high  school  so  that's  one  of  the  reasons  it  really 
attracted  me. 

Q:  Natasha,  you  mentioned  a  number  when 
you  were  talking.  Twenty-seven,  I  think. 
O'NEAL:  Now  we  have  eleven  or  twelve 
blacks.  In  every  year,  there  is  a  change  over.  Last 
year  there  was  a  big  turnover  rate. 
Q:  You  went  to  a  mainly  white  high  school. 
When  you  say  the  socializing  is  different,  you 
mean  you  had  friends  from  other  places? 


Natasha  O'Neal,  left,  Cornelia  Jones,  and  Carlos  Mesa  talk  about  their  experiences  at  Sewanee. 


O'NEAL:  Correct.  In  Sewanee,  my  friends  are 
both  black  and  white.  It's  just  when  I  socialize, 
there's  a  difference.  I  think  when  I'm  with  my 
white  friends  there's  more  emphasis  on  alcohol. 
And  of  course  the  music  is  different,  the  dances 
are  different.  Just  socializing  in  general  is 
different. 

Q:  Do  you  notice  a  difference  in  how  people  act 
when  you  socialize  with  your  black  friends  and 
your  white  friends?  You  mentioned  your  white 
friends  drank  more,  and  the  music  is  different.  Do 
they  also  interrelate  or  interact  differently? 
O'NEAL:  I  think  the  black  culture  is  more  direct 
as  far  as  going  out  to  meet  someone,  whereas  in 
Sewanee  it's  more  like  going  out  to  release  the 
pressure.  A  lot  of  students  in  Sewanee  want  to 
categorize  all  blacks  as  the  same.  We're  very 
different.  We  have  very  different  backgrounds. 
And  I  think  people  need  to  know  that  Every 
black  student  here  on  campus  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Black  Student  Union  and  they  don't  have  any 
desire  to  be.  There's  no  reason  why  they  should. 
Their  backgrounds  are  totally  different.  Also  in 
just  socializing  we're  very  different.  We  don't  all 
necessarily  have  to  be  best  buddies.  I've  had 
people  make  that  assumption:  that  I  know 
everything  that's  going  on  in  so-and-so's  personal 
life.  Not  at  all.  We  know  of  each  other,  and  of 
course  there  are  friendships  among  ourselves.  I 
have  other  friends  as  well. 
Q:  Carlos,  were  you  going  to  say  something 
about  socializing? 

MESA:  As  I  said  earlier,  I  didn't  find  that  many 
things  change  from  high  school  to  college  because 
I  was  accustomed  to  being  around  people  not  of 
my  background. 

O'NEAL:  An  important  word  that  has  been  used 
in  the  Task  Force  (on  Minority  Recruitment  and 
Retention)  between  the  blacks  and  the  Hispanics 
is  assimilation.  Our  color-  blacks'-  sets  us  apart. 
Q:  So  the  experience  of  being  a  black  student 
here  and  being  a  Hispanic  might  be  quite 
different. 

MESA:  Yes.  You're  able  to  integrate  a  lot  easier  if 
you're  a  Hispanic  than  if  you're  black. 


Q:  And  is  that  mainly  because  of  how  other 
people  approach  you? 
MESA:  I  just  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  haven't  been  exposed  to  being 
around  blacks  in  the  past  so  they  find  it 
awkward  and  don't  know  how  to  approach  the 
situation,  whereas  with  Hispanics  it's  a  little  bit 
different.  I  listen  to  some  Spanish  music,  but 
that's  about  it  because  I  was  very  young  when  I 

Q:  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  identify 

yourself  strongly  as  a  Hispanic? 

MESA:  I  just  became  a  citizen  two  weeks  ago. 

I  came  over  when  I  was  eleven. 

Q:  Camelia,  both  Carlos  and  Natasha  said 

Sewanee  is  a  lot  like  the  high  school  they  went 

to.  Is  that  true  for  you? 

JONES:  I  went  to  an  all  girls'  high  school  so 

no,  not  really.  I  have  gone  to  predominantly 

white  schools  since  I  was  in  third  grade.  That's 

why  I  figured  I  could  do  this  because  I'm  used 

to  it.  But  I  really  wasn't.  When  I  went  out  with 

my  friends,  I  occasionally  went  out  with  my 

white  friends  but  usually  1  was  with  family  or 

friends  from  my  neighborhood  and  you  just 

can't  do  that  here. 

Q:  You  were  saying  some  students  just  stick  it 

out  even  if  they  don't  love  it  here  and  haven't 

really  tried  to  change  things  much  while  they 

O'NEAL:  We  were  just  talking  that  for  four 
years  we've  just  accepted  Sewanee  the  way  it 
was.  We  didn't  think  of  changing  Sewanee. 
And  then  all  of  a  sudden  this  last  year  the  Task 
Force  on  Minority  Recruitment  and  Retention 
came  up  and  then  a  lot  of  different  other 
things.  The  Martin  Luther  King  celebration 
brought  it  all  home.  We  had  to  sit  down  and 
rethink:  What  exactly  needs  to  be  done  in 
Sewanee  to  change  it?  It's  not  just  greater 
numbers,  but  it's  going  to  have  to  be  from  the 
administration  also.  If  you  look  around,  we 
don't  have  any  black  professors.  We  have 
Elwood  Dunn,  who  is  African,  but  he's  the 
only  one.  No  role  models  in  personnel  or 


administration.  We  think  the  university  could  do 
more  to  bring  in  blacks  from  this  area.  1  have 
come  to  love  Sewanee  because  Sewanee  has 
challenged  me,  and  has  made  me  explore 
beyond  the  goals  and  expectations  I  would  have 
had  if  I  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Georgia  or 
somecrther  place.  But  for  some  blacks,  they 
come  to  Sewanee,  they  get  their  education  and 
they  leave,  and  they  don't  really  become  a  part 
of  Sewanee.  And  when  they  graduate,  they  tend 
to  have  some  hostility,  or  some  kind  of  love-hate 
relationship. 

Q:  What  does  the  hostility  stem  from? 
O'NEAL:  The  sacrifice  that  they  made,  and 
they're  not  sure  why  they  made  it  and  if  it  was 
actually  worth  it. 

Q:  By  the  sacrifice,  do  you  mean  primarily  the 
sacrifice  in  terms  of  social  life? 
MESA:  Yeah,  partly.  Missing  out  on  the  fun.  A 
big  part  of  college  is  the  study  part  of  it  but  also 
the  wild  crazy  part  of  it. 

O'NEAL:  That  is  one  thing.  But  also  financially. 
We  could  have  gone  to  other  schools.  We 
wouldn't  have  to  pay  these  loans  back.  And  in 
talking  to  some  of  the  alumni  they  don't  feel  like 
Sewanee  has  given  them  the  recognition  that 
they  really  should  have.  It  was  harder  for  them 
to  come  here  than  the  average  student  and  once 
they  graduate  Sewanee  asks  them  for  donations. 
Asks  them  for  money.  That's  it.  They  don't  ask 
them  to  come  back  and  share  their  experiences 
or  help  bring  some  more  people  back.  They 
don't  nurture  the  relationship  between  the  black 
alumni  and  the  school  itself. 
Q:  You  said  earlier  you  didn't  think  things  had 
changed  much  since  you'd  been  here. 
O'NEAL:  Now  it  has  because  of  the  retention 
committee.  But  as  far  as  the  number,  the  number 
has  dropped. 

Q:  Why  do  you  think  the  number  has  dropped? 
JONES:  I  don't  know  why. When  we  came,  there 
were  twenty^five  or  twenty-seven  students. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  large  class,  but  keeping 
them  here  is  another  thing.  Everybody  had  a 
different  reason  for  leaving.  For  some,  it  was  a 
lot  of  social  pressure. 

O'NEAL:  Social  and  personal  pressure.  I  would 
say  academics  would  be  the  least  problem  as  far 
as  the  people  I  personally  know  who  left. 
Q-.  In  terms  of  social  pressures,  do  you  mean 
being  one  of  a  minority  so  underrepresented? 
O'NEAL:  Exactly.  The  only  thing  you  really 
have  is  studying.  And  not  fitting  into  the  major 
social  scene  at  Sewanee.  It  goes  back  to  the 
college  experience,  and  what  your  expectations 
are  all  about.  They  wanted  more. 
Q:  Are  black  students  not  as  widely  included  in 
parties?  Do  you  feel  you're  accepted  if  you  go  to 

O'NEAL:  It  depends  on  the  person.  I  have  no 
problems,  but  some  blacks  just  don't  feel 
welcome  because  the  socializing  scene  is  just  so 
different.  They  don't  feel  comfortable  but  it's  not 
because  they're  not  actually  welcome.  I'd  have  to 
say  that  for  Sewanee.  Except  for  the  fraternity 
system  -  we've  had  some  problems  as  far  as 
black  males  being  allowed  into  some  fraternities, 
and  that  has  caused  problems.  But  that's  very 
limited.  The  sorority  system  is  open  there  for  us. 
It's  just  that  the  majority  of  us  have  chosen  not 


The  pressure  really  comes  from 
having  to  represent  a  whole  race  of 
people.  At  every,  instant,  you're 
facing  the  stereotypes  that  this 
person  holds  about  every  black 
person. 


to  be  a  part  of  it.  I'm  a  social  affiliate  with  ADT  or 
was,  but  I  didn't  want  to  be  associated  with  just 
one  group  of  people.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
getting  black  fraternities  on  campus,  but  basically 
that  was  shot  down.  The  number,  the  money, 
and  there's  the  issue  of  us  being  separated  from 
the  school.  That's  a  major  issue.  In  everything  we 
do,  there's  that  big  worry:  Are  we  going  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  majority  of  the 
student  body? 

Q:  Did  you  find  Sewanee  pretty  much  what  you 
expected? 

O'NEAL:  I  expected  Sewanee  to  be  exactly  what 
I've  gotten:  a  continuation  of  my  education.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  black  men  because  when  I  came 
up  as  a  prospective  I  didn't  see  any.  When  1  got 
here,  I  was  happy.  I  got  more  than  1  expected  as 
far  as  that  goes.  It  really  just  hit  home  in  my 
sophomore  year.  !t  got  really  depressing.  You  had 
your  friends  calling  from  Trinity,  Howard, 
Spelman.  They're  telling  you  what  their  college 
experience  is  like,  and  then  you're  thinking  about 
your  college  experience,  and  it's  totally  different. 
JONES:   I  had  no  expectations.  But  it  was  really 
rough.  1  just  got  over  being  what  I  called  stuck 
here  when  I  was  a  junior,  and  that's  when  I 
started  making  a  conscious  effort  to  participate 
and  get  out  and  do  stuff.  It  was  really  hard.  I  was 
ready  to  transfer  at  the  end  of  my  freshman  year. 
I  was  ready  to  go,  and  my  parents  said  stay  one 
more  semester  and  if  you  really  can't  stand  it 
then  you  can  leave.  After  that,  I  felt  I  didn't  want 
to  go  through  the  hassle.  I'll  just  stay  here,  and  it 
will  be  over. 

Q:  What  would  you  tell  a  prospective  minority 
student  debating  whether  to  come  here? 
JONES:  I'd  be  brutally  honest.  There  are  some 
people  who  can  really  make  it  up  here.  As  we've 
said,  you  learn  a  lot  about  yourself.  But  I  would 
tell  them,  don't  think  it's  going  to  be  like  some  of 
the  schools  your  friends  are  going  to  because  it's 
not.  They  really  need  to  come  and  visit  because  I 
was  traumatized  when  I  came  up  here.  I  hadn't 
visited. 

O'NEAL:   I  did  recruiting  in  Atlanta  not  long 
ago.  I  told  students  that  before  they  come  to 
Sewanee  they  should  definitely  visit.  Also  I  told 
them  to  come  to  Sewanee  you  have  to  have  a 
strong  sense  of  yourself  and  who  you  are  and 
what  you  want  to  get  from  the  "Sewanee 
experience"  as  they  say,  which  is  really  not  ours 
to  have  but  it  is  so  to  speak.  It  depends  on  how 
you  look  at  it.  Also,  I  tell  them  Sewanee  will 
definitely  broaden  their  horizons.  You  experience 
things  that  you  never  will  any  other  place 
because  of  the  Sewanee  environment.  You  will 
definitely  get  a  firm  academic  foundation  in  the 
liberal  arts.  But  then  again,  once  you  graduate,  in 


the  black  community  no  one  will  ever  know 
where  you  come  from. 

MESA:   It's  different  for  me.  I  would  tell  them  if 
you're  not  academically  ambitious  don't  even 
try.  I  would  tell  them  to  definitely  visit  and 
know  what  kind  of  school  it  is.  I'd  just  tell  them 
make  sure  you  know  what  you  want  out  of 
college. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  need  to 
change  to  attract  more  minority  students  to 
Sewanee? 

O'NEAL:   More  minority  faculty,  staff.  Financial 
aid.  We  also  set  a  critical  number  of  sixty  blacks 
and  fifteen  other  minority  students.  More 
administrative  help  within  (he  Dean's  Office, 
and  the  Counseling  Service,  which  a  lot  of 
blacks  feel  isn't  really  there  for  them. 
MESA:   Somebody  to  help  Mr.  Benjamin  (Eric 
Benjamin,  director  of  minority  student  affairs) 
with  either  the  admissions  side  or  the 
counselling  side. 

Q:  Now  that  it's  almost  over,  how  do  you  feel 
about  it? 

JONES:   I'm  looking  forward  to  being  out  there 
so  I  can  look  back  and  say,  hey,  I'm  glad  I  did  it. 
Right  now  I'm  ready  to  graduate.  I'm  ready  to 
end  this  particular  phase  of  my  life.  Everybody 
is  telling  me  you're  going  to  wish  you  were  still 
there,  you're  going  to  wish  that  you  still  had  that 
time.  And  I'm  just  waiting  for  that  desire  to 
materialize  in  me.  I'm  glad  I  stayed  for  personal 
reasons,  and  I've  grown  spiritually  and  I'm 
strong  and  I  know  what  my  potential  is  and  I 
know  that  I  have  a  very  good  academic  c 
background  and  I  know  whatever  I  choose  to 
do,  if  I  go  to  graduate  school,  I  can  handle  that.  I 
will  do  well.  Occasionally,  I  still  feel  cheated 
because  I  didn't  get  to  do  all  the  things  that  my 
friends  had  done  in  college,  but  I'll  live  through 
that.  I've  gotten  a  lot  personally  from  Mr. 
Benjamin  as  a  counselor  and  mentor,  but  my 
friends  at  other  colleges  have  a  whole  range  of 
people  to  look  up  to,  to  emulate.  A  lot  of 
students  here  at  Sewanee,  a  lot  of  black  students, 
don't  have  that. 

O'NEAL:  And  also  if  we  had  attended  a 
predominantly  black  institution,  the  culture  is 
always  there-  the  type  of  speakers  that  come  to 
those  campuses,  coming  in  contact  with  those 
types  of  role  models.  Socially,  the  parties,  the 
fraternities,  the  sororities. 
Q:  In  terms  of  the  white  students'  exposure  to 
minority  cultures,  is  there  more  that  needs  to  be 
done  here  and  how  does  the  university  start? 
O'NEAL:  -I  think  we've  made  an  effort  with  the 
Organization  for  Cross-Cul  rural  Understanding. 
It's  very  easy  for  the  majority  of  the  student 
body  not  to  come  in  contact  with  us.  They  can 
walk  by  and  see  us  but  not  really  see  us. 
Somebody  says,  "Are  you  a  freshman?"  I've  been 
here  for  four  years;  I'm  in  your  class.  He's  never 
seen  me  before  according  to  him.  But  the 
administration  definitely  could  bring  in  more 
role  models,  increase  the  number. 
MESA:  The  places  where  most  people  come  to 
Sewanee  from  are  not  your  big  centers  of 
Spanish  communities.  They  are  unaware  of  the 
culture  behind  these  people  who  show  up  in  the 
university  and  they  tend  to  generalize  a  lot. 
They  tend  to  think  that  just  because  I  speak 


Spanish  I  like  tacos.  I'd  never  eaten  tacos  before 

I  got  to  this  country. 

O'NEAL:  We  need  to  create  an  environment 

that  would  be  susceptible  to  diversification, 

which  Sewanee  isn't  now.  You're  talking  to  us  as 

minorities  because  of  our  culture  but  there  is  a 

minority  here  in  Sewanee  who  are  white  also.  If 

you're  not  from  the  main  stream,  from  the 

middle  or  upper-middle  class,  you're  very  much 

in  the  minority  also.  Those  people  are 

considered  outcasts. 

Q:  Are  these  students  outcasts  because  they 

come  from  a  different  social  or  economic  strata, 

or  because  they  want  to  be  different?  Say,  if  you 

were  an  artist,  would  you  be  an  outcast  here? 

O'NEAL:  Yeah. 

JONES:  It  just  depends  on  whether  or  not  you 

conform.  You  can  be  an  artist  or  whoever  you 

want  to  be,  but  if  you  don't  go  for  the  coat  and 

tie,  if  you  don't  go  for  the  fraternity  scene, 

you'll  be  on  the  fringes. 

O'NEAL:  And  also  the  drinking.  Those  who 

don't  drink  definitely  are  in  another  category 

separated  from  the  majority.  I  think  that's  the 

main  thing  about  Sewanee:  to  have  that 

environment  that  allows  diversification  to 

happen.  We  don't  all  have  to  be  the  same. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  the  common  stereotypes 

that  you  encounter  here? 

MESA:  The  predominant  Hispanic  population 

in  this  country  is  mainly  Mexican  so  if  you  have 

somebody  from  Texas  he  or  she  is  going  to 

assume  that  you  fit  that  pattern  and  that  if  your 

name  is  Carlos  you're  from  Mexico  and  you  eat 

refried  beans.  That  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it-  what 

geographical  area  you  come  from.  Blacks,  it 

would  be  something  like,  1  bet  you're  a  good 

basketball  player. 

JONES:  They  just  put  on  black  students 

whatever  stereotypes  they've  happened  to  learn 

from  some  other  black  person.  One  of  the  worst 

things  and  common  to  every  black  student  on 

this  campus  is  to  be  mistaken  for  another  black 

student  no  matter  how  you  look,  whatever  your 

age.  Whatever  student  they  know  pretty 

intimately,  you  must  be  that  person.  It's  terribly 

insulting. 

O'NEAL:  We're  so  different.  I  don't  understand 

how  the  mistake  can  be  made. 

MESA:  Maybe  if  they  had  grown  up  in  an  area 

with  more  black  students:  I  think  a  lot  of 

students  who  come  to  the  school  are  just  not 

exposed  to  different  cultures. 

JONES:  I  understand  that.  It's  even  more 

derogatory,  though,  when  you  understand  it. 

They  don't  see  you.  What  that  means  is  all  they 

see  is  the  color  of  your  skin.  I  don't  see  you.  I 

don't  know  what  you  look  like.  I  don't  know 

what  you're  like. 

Q:  Are  then?  some  issues  that  we  haven't 

touched  on? 

O'NEAL:  One  of  my  concerns  is  that  there  are  a 

lot  of  things  about  Sewanee  that  need  to  be 

changed,  but  also  it's  very  important  that  we 

say  that  Sewanee  has  some  very  positive  things. 

We  are  here.  That  needs  to  be  said. 

Q:  What  are  some  of  those  positive  things? 

O'NEAL:  Academic  excellence.  Allowing  us  to 

grow  and  be  individuals. 

JONES:  A  lot  of  us  are  citified  people,  and 


occasionally  we  do  make  it  out  to  those  wild 
wilderness  areas.  That's  something  I  never  would 
have  done  if  I  went  some  place  else.  I  went 
rafting,  and  I  don't  think  I  would  have  done  that 
at  any  other  place.  That  was  just  one  little  thing, 
but  it  was  fun  and  kind  of  interesting. 
O'NEAL:  When  I  first  came  here  as  a  freshman  I 
was  afraid  of  dogs.  And  in  Sewanee  of  all  places. 
And  that's  been  a  total  reversal.  Now  I  can't  wait 
to  get  one.  Also,  I  was  the  type  of  person  who 
couldn't  stand  bugs,  let  alone  woods.  Now  I'm 
going  caving. 

Q:  You  talk  about  the  Sewanee  experience,  and 
academics  being  part  of  that.  How  else  would 
you  define  the  Sewanee  experience? 
O'NEAL:  Just  being  part  of  so  many 
organizations,  from  jazz  d.j.  to  Bible  study. 
JONES:  Because  of  the  small  number  of  us,  we're 
almost  forced  into  leadership  roles.  That's 
something  a  lot  of  students  here  had  never 
experienced.  Having  to  do  that,  they  may  not 
love  it,  but  it's  good  experience.  That's  about  the 
best  thing  1  can  say  about  having  so  few  minority 
students. 

Q:  Because  there  are  so  few,  do  you  feel 
pressured  to  perform  academically,  more  so  than 
other  students? 

JONES:  At  first  when  I  was  a  freshman  1  did,  but 
I  got  over  that.  1  know  what  I'm  capable  of  doing, 
and  it  doesn't  really  matter  what  everybody  else 
does.  They  don't  have  to  take  my  report  card 
home,  and  1  don't  have  to  take  theirs.  I  know 
some  of  the  black  students  here  really  do  feel 
that.  The  pressure  really  comes  from  having  to 
represent  a  whole  race  of  people.  At  every 
instant,  you're  facing  the  stereotypes  that  this 
person  holds  about  every  black  person  and  that's 
about  as  much  pressure  as  we  have  on  campus 
and  that's  pretty  heavy. 

O'NEAL:  For  some,  that's  very  much  a  part  of 
their  everyday  life  at  Sewanee.  Having  to  carry 
the  race  on  their  back. 

Q:  If  people  leave  here  with  hostile  feelings 
about  Sewanee,  is  it  mainly  that? 
O'NEAL:  That  would  be  the  main  contributor. 
JONES:  A  lot  of  times  they  leave  feeling  that  the 
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four  years  that  they  spent  here  weren't  worth 
everything  they  went  through,  and  that's  where 
the  bitterness  comes  in.  Because  we  tell 
ourselves  that  this  academic  background  is  so 
strong,  it  will  get  me  just  where  I  need  to  be  and 
then  we're  faced  with  the  real  world  and  people 
who  aren't  particularly  dealing  with  these 
prejudices  and  they  don't  care.  You  could  have 
gone  to  Sewanee  but  you're  still  an  African- 
American  person.  You  could  have  gone  to 
another  school  and  had  fun  for  four  years  and 
faced  those  same  stereotypes. 
MESA:   I  remember  talking  with  some  of  my 
friends  as  soon  as  I  joined  the  task  force.  I  was 
telling  them  we  were  trying  to  improve  the 
situation  when  it  comes  to  minority  students 
and  I  was  telling  them  some  of  the  ideas  we  had. 
Whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  with  some  of 
the  things  we  were  trying  to  do,  they  always 
came  up  with  one  common  denominator  and 
that  was  if  they  were  black  they'd  think  twice 
about  coming  here  because  they  see  how  it 
could  be  hard  to  adjust.  I  thought  that  was 
interesting  how  they  were  aware  of  the  problem. 
Q:  Even  if  you  come  from  a  mainly  white  high 
school,  you're  still  so  involved  in  the  black 
culture  anyway  that  it's  a  shock  to  come  here? 
O'NEAL:   Going  back  to  the  twenty-four-seven, 
I  went  to  a  school  with  a  majority  of  whites,  and 
I  socialized.  But  I  still  went  home.  And  I  still  had 
more  black  friends,  and  that  community  to  do 
things  with. 

JONES:  When  you  go  home  to  your  family, 
your  culture  is  reinforced  and  you  know  where 
you're  directed  and  what  you're  doing.  And  up 
here,  not  only  are  you  cut  off,  suddenly  you're 
on  your  own,  you  have  to  do  this  stuff  for 
yourself,  and  nobody  is  here  to  say  hey,  it's  okay, 
be  what  you  are,  be  who  you  are.  It's  almost  like 
your  culture  is  denied  here.  This  is  a  petty 
example,  but  there's  no  black  radio  station.  You 
can't  listen  to  the  music.  There's  no  black  book 
store  here.  There's  not  a  whole  section  of  books 
to  look  at  and  say  hey,  this  is  me,  t 
culture.  It's  not  reinforced.  It's  not 
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Glimpses  of  Six  Students  and  What  They  Do 


John  Swallow 

Before  he  starts  graduate  school  this  fall,  John 
Swallow  will  spend  the  summer  working  at  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  joining  other  mathematicians  th  -re  in 
working  on  classified  documents  and  looking  at 
long-range  problems  in  defense. 

It's  an  unlikely  job  for  most  eighteen-year- 
olds,  but  not  for  Swallow,  who  came  to  college 
when  he  was  fifteen  and  who  has  spent  the  past 
three  semesters  taking  part  in  faculty  seminars 
with  mathematics  professors  here. 

Swallow's  ability  in  mathematics  evidenced 
itself  as  early  as  first  grade.  He  skipped  eighth 
grade  and  finished  high  school  in  Hartsville, 
South  Carolina,  in  two  years.  There  are  family 
stories  that  he  learned  numbers  before  words. 


But  though  Swallow  can  tell  you  everything 
you  didn't  know  enough  to  ask  about  the  Chaos 
Theory  and  Dynamical  Systems,  he  can  talk 
about  other  things  as  well.  A  double  major  in 
math  and  English,  he  is  a  member  of  the  choir, 
has  been  active  in  the  Student  Assembly  for 
three  years,  is  the  scholastic  chairman  of  his 
fraternity^nd  this  January  just  missed  winning  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  losing  out  to  a  twelve-year 
old  physics  student  in  the  final  round  of 


'There  was  a  period  of  time  when  I  thought  of 
going  to  graduate  school  in  English,"  Swallow 
said.  He  attributes  his  interest  in  literature  to  a 
wonderful  Advanced  Placement  English  course 
he  took  his  last  year  in  high  school.  It  was  that 
experience,  in  fact,  that  made  him  decide  to 
attend  a  liberal  arts  college. 

'That  one  course  in  high  school  made  me 
decide  that  the  sciences  could  wait,"  Swallow 
said. 


Currently,  Swallow  said  he  is  enthusiastic 
about  American  writers  —  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
and  Emerson,  all  those  authors  who  had  been 
described  to  him  as  boring  before  he  read  them 
this  past  fall  for  a  class  in  American  literature. 

The  purpose  of  being  an  English  major  was  to 
ensure  he  had  a  broad  foundation  in  English 
literature,  he  said.  And  the  lack  of  graduate 
courses  in  mathematics  has  never  been  a  problem 
for  him. 

"I've  been  able  to  explore  as  many  fields  as  I 
want  to  in  the  humanities.  I've  never  felt  I  wasn't 
challenged.  I've  never  felt  I  wasn't  learning." 

What  was  it  like  coming  to  college  at  fifteen, 
graduating  at  an  age  when  other  students  are  just 
beginning  it? 

"Coming  here  was  just  beautiful,"  Swallow 
said.  "Nobody  asked  me  any  questions.  The  first 
few  weeks  people  didn't  know  I  was  younger, 
which  probably  helped. 

Did  he  feel  he'd  missed  out  any  part  of  his 
youth? 

"I  don't  think  I've  lost  any  thing.  If  I  could 
have  had  my  high  school  be  like  college,  with 
these  kinds  of  people  and  with  these  kind  of 
courses,  I'd  have  been  very  happy.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  best  decisions  I've  ever  made." 


Cathy  Carlisi 

Cathy  Carlisi  describes  herself  as  both  a  realist 
and  a  romantic.  It  was  Cathy  Carlisi,  the  realist, 
who  came  to  Sewanee  planning  to  major  in 
biology,  a  practical  choice,  so  she  thought. 

It  was  a  decision  that  didn't  take.  The  other 
side  of  Cathy  Carlisi  reasserted  itself  her  first 
semester  when  she  took  Beginning  Painting  with 
Professor  Ed  Carlos  and  fell  in  love  with  oil 
painting.  Now  a  senior  majoring  in  Visual 
Studies,  she  divides  her  time  between  painting, 
drawing  and  photography. 

'Tve  always  really  loved  art,"  Carlisi  said, 
explaining  her  evolution  from  pre-med  biologist 
to  artist.  "One  of  my  father's  many  hobbies  is 
painting  and  drawing,  but  I'd  resisted  that. 
Everybody  told  me  artists  starve." 

From  Atlanta,  Carlisi  is  the  daughter  of  a 
lawyer  who  paints,  draws,  has  written  plays  and 
music,  whose  closest  friends  are  all  jazz 
musicians.  It  was  an  atmosphere  that  encouraged 
her  to  develop  her  own  creativity,  but  her  family 
never  pushed  her,  she  says,  instead  they  simply 
encouraged  her  to  follow  her  own  natural 
aptitudes.  An  elder  brother  is  entirely  different, 
she  remarks—  very  logical  and  mechanically 
inclined.  In  contrast,  Carlisi's  interests  extend  not 
just  to  painting  and  drawing  but  to  all  the  artistic 
mediums.  She  writes  poetry,  composes  music  and 
lyrics,  designs  clothes  and  furniture  and  talks 
about  how  she  would  love  to  someday  work  in 
film  and  theatre. 


The  very  range  of  her 
Carlisi  chose  to  attend  Sewanee.  "I  knew  how 
fickle  I  am,  and  I  knew  that  my  decision  what  to 
do  with  my  life  would  change  50  times,"  Carlisi 
said.  "1  wanted  a  school  that  had  a  strong  liberal 
arts  education." 

'The  Number  1  thing  that  brought  me  here  is 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  environment  around 
Sewanee.  The  beauty  here  has  been  a  real 
inspiration  to  me  in  my  work.  I'm  always 
sketching  the  plants  and  flowers  and  taking 
photographs.  I  can't  go  a  week  without  being 
outside  for  a  good  deal  of  time." 

"Inspirational"  is  a  word  she  also  applies  to 
her  professors,  many  of  whom  have  become 
personal  friends.  Carlisi  said  she  is  continually 
impressed  that  they  always  find  time  for  their 
students,  that  they  choose  to  devote  themselves 
to  teaching  when  they  could  be  making  more 
money  doing  something  else,  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  more  idealistic  than  their  students. 

"You  talk  to  most  people  my  age  and  all  they 
want  to  do  is  make  money,"  Carlisi  said.  "It 
seems  to  be  their  primary  concern.  You  look  at 
the  clothes  they  wear  and  the  cars  they  drive. 
Everybody  wants  to  have  stuff." 

Sewanee  students  are  no  different.  "They've 
had  money  all  their  life  and  they  don't  want  to 
not  have  it,"  Carlisi  said.  "I  think  it's  just  the 
mentality  of  this  country  right  now." 

After  graduation  from  Sewanee,  Carlisi  plans 
to  attend  the  Portfolio  Center  for  Advertising,  a 
preparatory  advertising  school  in  Atlanta.  She 
had  an  internship  with  an  Atlanta  advertising 
firm  last  summer,  and  she  said  she  sees 
advertising  as  offering  her  a  way  to  earn  a  living 
while  using  her  creativity. 

"I  don't  see  myself  as  necessarily  staying  in 
advertising  all  my  life.  As  an  art  director,  you  get 


„  taste  of  a  lot  of  different  mediums.  I've  always 
been  intrigued  by  film.  I  could  see  myself 
directing  music  videos  and  then  easing  my  way 
into  film.  Also  intriguing  to  me  is  directing  plays. 
I'd  really  love  to  write  and  direct  my  own  plays." 

"I  have  a  dream  in  every  interest  I  have,"  she 
added.  "1  would  love  to  be  a  famous  painter;  I 
would  love  to  be  a  famous  poet.  1  would  love  to 
be  a  famous  film  director." 

With  so  many  talents  and  interests,  is  there 
anything  Cathy  Carlisiam'f  do? 

Tve  always  wished  I  could  sing,"  Carlisi  said. 
'That's  the  one  thing  I  would  really  love  to  be 
able  to  do.  1  think  singing  is  just  such  a 
marvellous  form  of  expression.  It  comes  from 
inside  you  and  is  so  spontaneous  and  so 
personal." 


Roger  Hodge 

Roger  Hodge  made  waves  this  fall  when  he 
wrote  several  columns  in  'The  Purple"  arguing 
that  the  university  needed  to  pay  less  attention  to 
its  role  as  a  Christian  institution  and  more  to  the 
need  to  create  a  diverse  and  pluralistic  student 
body. 

Sewanee  students  were  apathetic,  Hodge 
charged,  but  some  of  them  got  fired  up  after 
reading  his  articles.  An  editorial  against  his 
views  appeared  in  "The  Purple";  a  student 
organization  asked  Hodge  to  talk  on  "the 
Sewanee  sickness;"  he  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
round-table  discussion  at  the  Canterbury  Club; 
and  a  reader  and  Sewanee  parent  took  exception 
to  his  views  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  editor. 
Against  the  context  of  the  homogenous,  sleepy 
student  population  Hodge  had  described,  it  was 
all  pretty,  well,  lively. 

"I  tried  to  adopt  a  hyperbolic  stance.  I  was 
overstating  my  case  to  make  people  think  about 
it,  to  make  an  impression,"  Hodge  says  of  the 
flap  that  developed  over  his  remarks. 

The  furor  has  largely  died  down,  though 
perhaps  because  of  it  Hodge  was  recently  asked 


to  participate  in  a  Student-Faculty  Dialogue  on 
sexism  on  campus. 

Sexism  is  a  problem  here,  Hodge  says,  as  is 
intolerance  in  general. 

"After  the  first  article  came  out,  everybody 
construed  it  as  an  attack  on  religion  at  Sewanee, 
which  it  wasn't,"  Hodge  says.  'It  was  designed  as 
an  attack  on  racism  at  Sewanee.  I  was  concerned 
that  trying  to  make  Sewanee  more  Christian 
would  have  adverse  effects  on  getting  a  more 
diverse  group  of  people  up  here." 

"Most  students  come  from  almost  exactly  the 
same  background,"  Hodge  says.  "We  have  so 
much  in  common  we're  isolated  from  the  culture 
at  large." 

His  freshman  year  at  Sewanee,  Hodge 
was  a  pledge  in  a  fraternity  and  all  his  friends 
were  men.  Now  a  senior  who  lives  off  campus 
and  no  longer  a  member  of  a  fraternity,  he  said 
it's  been  a  long  time  since  he's  been  immersed  in 
the  mainstream  Sewanee  social  scene.  But  even 
an  occasional  participant  can  observe  the 
confrontational  relationship  among  men  and 
women  that  exists  here. 

"Men  and  women  are  separated  in  most  of 
their  social  activities,"  Hodge  says.  "You  have 
fraternities  and  sororities.  You  have  men's 
drinking  clubs  and  you  have  women's  drinking 
clubs.  Everything  seems  to  be  organized  along 
sex  lines.  If  you  go  into  Gailor,  all  the  fraternity 
men  sit  together  at  tables  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  the  women  sit  in  tables  around  the 
side.  A  lot  of  anthropology  majors  here  write 
papers  on  it." 

According  to  Hodge,  occasional  fraternizing 
across  enemy  lines  occurs  at  fraternity  parties, 
but  the  pattern  of  social  segregation  quickly 
resumes  the  following  day.  Moreover,  he's 
observed  that  the  Southern  chivalry  of  Sewanee 
gentlemen  is  often  only  skin-deep.  "Some  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  men  can  turn  around  and  be 
extremely  rude  to  women,"  he  remarks. 

His  sophomore  year  Hodge  became  friends 
with  some  students  who  worked  for  the  student 
radio  station,  WUTS.  He  got  involved,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  general  manager. 
With  as  many  as  eighty  or  ninety  students 
working  as  d.j.s,  the  radio  station  is  perhaps  the 
largest  student  organization  on  campus. 

"A  sizeable  percentage  of  the  student  body 
participates,"  says  Hodge,  who  has  also  been 
active  in  the  Sewanee  Popular  Music  Association. 

Majoring  in  Comparative  Literature  and 
particularly  interested  in  South  American  fiction, 
Hodge  plans  to  spend  next  year  in  Bogota, 
Columbia,  studying  Spanish  and  learning  about 
Latin  American  culture  before  he  goes  to 
graduate  school. 

Having  earned  a  reputation  as  unofficial 
university  gadfly,  Hodge  might  more  aptly  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  loyal  opposition: 
critical  of  many  aspects  of  the  university  yet 
enthusiastic  nonetheless.  "I've  really  liked 
Sewanee,"  he  says.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  he  rarely 
leaves  it,  even  for  holidays. 

"I  spent  most  of  Christmas  here  and  all 
summer,"he  says.  "I've  really  enjoyed  the  natural 
environment.  There's  a  lot  to  take  advantage  of." 
Not  enough  students  do,  Hodge  says,  who 
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contends  that  few  of  them  enjoy  the  many  places 
to  hike  on  the  Domain.  "I  think  most  students 
are  mainly  interested  in  partying,"  he  says. 

If  Sewanee  students  tend  to  look  alike,  think 
alike,  act  alike,  and  draw  a  neat  line  between 
their  studies  and  their  extracurricular  activities, 
Hodge  believes  it's  not  just  because  they  come 
from  similar  backgrounds. 

"I  don't  think  everybody  who  comes  here  is 
pre-packaged,  ready  to  fit  into  the  Sewanee 
mold,"  he  says.  "I  think  it's  propagated  through 
the  fraternities  and  the  dorms.  People  come  here 
and  they  adap" .  I  don't  think  it's  the  place.  I 
think  it's  the  social  institutions.  And  what  I'm 
talking  about  isn't  unique  to  Sewanee.  It's  the 
Greek  system." 

Kathy  Travis 

Kathy  Travis  is  pre-med,  a  junior  majoring  in 
biology,  and  one  of  eleven  students  who  serve 
on  the  Mountain's  Emergency  Medical  Service, 
the  ambulance  service  for  Sewanee  and 
surrounding  communities. 

"I  love  it,"  she  says.  '1  love  being  able  to  take 
care  of  someone,  and  then  there  is  the  element  of 
excitement  to  it.  You  get  a  call,  and  your 
adrenaline  gets  going." 


On  call  every  third  week,  Travis  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Emergency  Medical  Service 
respond  to  any  type  of  medical  emergency,  from 
sprained  ankles  to  heart  attacks. 

"Medicine  is  something  that's  always 
interested  me,"  the  Jackson,  Mississippi,  native 
says.  "I've  always  been  interesting  in  learning 
how  the  human  body  works  and  how  it 
dysfunctions  and  how  you  can  help  correct  that." 

Travis  first  began  thinking  of  becoming  a 
doctor  in  high  school.  At  Sewanee,  she's  served 
as  a  lab  assistant  in  two  courses  as  well  as  a 
research  assistant  to  Professor  Ron  Toll.  Serving 
as  a  lab  or  research  assistant  enables  you  to  have 
a  more  informal  relationship  with  a  professor, 
she  says,  and  she  enjoys  sharing  what  she's 
learned  with  other  students.  "It's  always  fun  to 
help  other  people,"  she  says. 


A  strong  commitment  to  service  is  manifest  in 
other  activities  as  well.  Over  spring  break,  she 
and  four  other  students  worked  at  St.  Jude's 
Ranch  in  Nevada,  a  home  for  neglected  children 
and  abused  children.This  summer  she  is  hoping 
to  travel  to  England  to  participate  in  the 
Learning  Through  Service  program  there 
sponsored  by  the  Association  for  Episcopal 
Colleges.  Volunteers  can  work  in  a  variety  of 
different  homes  and  centers,  ranging  from 
homes  for  children  or  the  elderly  to  centers  for 
the  handicapped  or  mentally  ill. 

Travis  has  participated  in  Sewanee  Christian 
Fellowship  since  she  was  a  freshmen.  This  year 
she  is  a  member  of  its  planning  group,  which 
recently  decided  to  organize  a  community  soup 
kitchen  twice  a  month. 

"I've  been  thinking  we  need  to  do  more 
community  stuff,  and  the  idea  came  up  to  do  a 
soup  kitchen.  We  want  it  to  be  more  than  just  a 
place  to  eat  but  to  provide  community 
interaction  and  fellowship.  You  do  have  single 
mothers  here  or  two-career  families  with  six 
children,  and  it  would  be  nice  for  these  people  to 
come  here." 

An  enthusiastic  rock  climber  in  high  school, 
Travis  said  she  hasn't  found  time  to  do  much  of 
it  since  coming  to  Sewanee.  As  exhilarating  as 
she  finds  it,  she's  too  busy  with  schoolwork  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors  as  much  as  she  would  like 

'It's  been  a  broad  education,  and  I  think  I've 
matured  a  lot,"  she  says  of  her  three  years  at 
Sewanee.  "It's  become  like  home  to  me." 


TJday  Gunjikar 

A  sophomore  from  Bombay,  India,  Uday 
Gunjikar  first  learned  of  Sewanee  in  India,  while 
reading  through  Barron's  Guide  to  Colleges.  He 
applied,  he  was  accepted,  he  received  a 
scholarship  and  he  came. 

Never  having  been  to  America,  he  had  few 
expectations  before  he  arrived,  he  said.  Still,  he 
admitted  to  being  surprised  at  America's 
diversity. 

"It's  a  lot  more  diverse  than  I  had  thought. 
The  Northerners  are  different  from  the 
Southerners.  The  Louisianians  are  different  from 
the  Tennesseans." 

As  for  Sewanee,  Gunjikar  describes  it  as  a 
culture  unto  itself. 

'It's  one  of  the  very  isolated  parts  of  America 
where  the  original  flavor  is  still  there.  You  find 
the  heart  of  America  in  a  place  like  this.  It's  a 
very  conservative,  white,  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant  environment." 

Some  students  may  find  that  uncomfortable, 
but  Gunjikar  has  adapted  to  it  relatively  easily, 
though  he  says  most  of  his  friends  here  are 
international  students. 

"I  like  everything,"  he  says.  "It's  a  great 
college.  I  enjoy  meeting  new  people." 

Moreover,  he  says  Bombay  is  not  that 
tremendously  different  from  big  American  cities. 

"If  I  came  out  of  a  village,  I  would  have  been 
totally  lost.  Of  course,  coming  from  a  city  to 
Sewanee  was  a  big  shock  too,"  he  adds. 

What  does  he  miss  about  India? 


"I  miss  the  food." 

Gunjikar,  who  attended  an  English  school  in 
Bombay,  speaks  English  fluently.  His  father's 
native  tongue  is  Marathi,  and  his  mother's  Sindhi, 
and  his  parents  speak  English  between  them. 

Asked  to  compare  Indian  students  with  those 
he  finds  here,  he  says  most  Indian  students  of  the 
same  age  are  more  mature  but  have  similar 
ambitions.  Despite  the  keen  interest  some 
Americans  have  in  Eastern  philosophy  and 
religion,  Gunjikar  says  most  Indian  young  people 
are,  like  their  American  counterparts,  interested 
in  making  money. 

"I  think  the  West  is  a  lot  more  spiritual  than  the 
East.  In  the  East  people  are  pretty  much  caught 
up  in  material  things,  and  in  living  their  day  to 
day  life.  Today  I  doubt  you'd  really  find  many 
sincere  people  who  meditate.  A  lot  of  these 
Eastern  philosophers  are  fakes." 

Gunjikar  is  majoring  in  physics  and  plans  to 
take  advantage  of  Sewanee's  3-2  engineering 
option.  Originally  planning  to  go  into  theoretical 
physics,  Gunjikar  says  he  has  becoming 
increasingly  interested  in  aerospace  engineering. 
"I  want  to  do  something  with  a  little  more  action 
in  it,"  he  explains. 


Lane  Williams 

As  president  of  the  Student  Assembly,  Lane 
Williams  also  sits  on  the  Sewanee  Community 
Council.  It's  a  weekly  reminder  to  her  that  there  is 
more  to  Sewanee  than  just  the  college. 

"Students  leam  about  the  fraternity  charge.  I 
learn  about  the  garbage  pick-up,"  she  jokes. 

A  junior  majoring  in  economics,  Williams  has 
been  active  in  student  government  since  first 
coming  to  Sewanee.  President  of  her  high  school 
student  government,  she  was  elected  to  the 
Student  Assembly  as  a  freshman.  But  Williams 
says  politics  for  the  sake  of  politics  is  not  what 
interests  her.  The  Student  Assembly  is  only  one  of 
a  half-dozen  other  boards  and  organizations  she 
takes  part  in.  She  is  chairman  of  the  Student 


Executive  Committee,  a  co-chairman  of  the 
Orientation  Committee,  a  member  of  the 
University's  Task  Force  on  Minority  Recruitment 
and  Retention,  and  an  officer  in  her  sorority. 

"1  enjoy  being  involved,  knowing  what's 
going  on,  working  in  different  aspects  of 
campus  life,"  she  says. 

Right  now  the  current  issues  of  concern  to 
students  are  upcoming  curriculum  changes, 
women's  health  issues,  and  AIDS  prevention.  As 
president  and  speaker  of  the  Student  Assembly, 
Williams  was  involved  in  the  recent  effort  to 
have  condom  machines  installed  in  the 
dormitories  -  a  proposal  approved  by  the 
Sewanee  student  body  and  rejected  by  the 
Regents  at  their  February  meeting. 

It  was  a  controversial  issue,  but  not  more  so 
than  others  in  her  three  years  here.  A  more 
enduring  problem,  Williams  says,  is  the 
relationship  between  students  and  the 
administration.'For  cosmetic  reasons,  the 
administration  appoints  students  to  various 
university  committees,  she  says.  Nonetheless, 
Williams  says  many  students  believe  that  the 
deans  don't  really  listen  to  students  and  rarely 
solicit  them  for  their  opinions  or  inform  them  of 
policy  changes. 

"There's  not  effective  communication 
between  students  and  administrators.  Students 
aren't  being  heard,"  Williams  says,  who  believes 
the  situation  reflects  the  parental  role  Sewanee 
administrators  often  assume  toward  students. 


A  native  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  Williams 
plans  to  get  an  MBA  after  graduation  and  join  a 
company  or  corporation,  possibly  returning  to 
work  in  the  family  business.  She  recently 
worked  in  a  Mississippi  gubernatorial  campaign 
and  concedes  politics  is  a  consideration,  but  only 
if  she  returns  to  Mississippi. 

"My  reason  for  becoming  involved  in  politics 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  state.  I  don't  have 
an  interest  in  politics;  I  have  an  interest  in 
Mississippi." 

"Everybody  rags  Mississippi  and  puts  it 
down,  and  I  do  too.  But  with  this  new 
generation  coming  along,  I  think  we  could  do  a 
lot  of  good  and  eventually  get  off  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,"  she  adds. 


For  Martha  Bamford,  C89,  independent 
research  at  Oak  Ridge  was  just  the  right 
stimulus  for  her  interest  in 
environmental  sciences. 
Martha  spent  last  spring  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratories  studying  the  use  of 
aquatic  snails  as  indicators  of  water  quality.  She 
became  so  intrigued  with  the  research  that  she 
sought  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  summer 
program  of  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities, 
and  she  now  has  her  sights  on  graduate  work 
and  a  career  in  biological  research. 

Martha  Bamford  is  one  of  many  Sewanee 
students  who  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage 
of  independent  study  and  research 
opportunities  both  on  and  off  campus.  In  the 
sciences  particularly,  Sewanee  more  than 
compensates  for  its  smallnessby  providing 
students  with  research  experiences  in  a  range  of 
specialties.  In  biology  students  regularly  are 
guided  into  research  programs  in  marine 
sciences,  wildlife  biology,  and  medical  research. 
"Our  students  are  forced  to  get  a  breadth  and 
depth  of  exposure  in  academic  areas  they  would 
get  in  few  other  places,"  said  Larry  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Biology  Department,  "But 
probably  our  greatest  strength  is  in  the 
opportunities  students  have  to  do  independent 
study." 

Students  who  are  interested  in  independent 
reading  on  topics  beyond  normal  course 
offerings  may  enroll  in  Biology  Tutorial  and 
pursue  a  program  of  directed  study  with  a 
member  of  the  faculty. 

Last  spring  Professor  George  Ramseur 
guided  the  work  of  Cheryl  Hawkins,  C89,  a 
student  who  became  interested  in  the  effects  of 
caffeine  on  seed  germination  in  her  introductory 
course  in  botany. 

Similarly,  Professor  Charles  Foreman  has 
recently  guided  independent  reading  in 
evolutionary  biology  and 
advanced  topics  in  vertebrate 

physiology  and  anatomy. 

A  second  type  of  independent 

study  at  Sewanee  involves 

laboratory  and  field  research  on 

the  campus  and  revolves  around 

Biology  444.  Through  this  course, 

Professor  Jones  has  directed 

research  projects  with  eighteen 

students  over  the  past  twelve 

years.  Some  of  these  students  have 

presented  papers  at  national 

meetings  or  have  seen  the  results 

of  their  work  published  in 

scientific  journals. 

Professor  Ronald  Toll,  who 

specializes  in  marine  biology,  has 

employed  five  students  for 

summer  research  on  the 

systematics  and  natural  history  of 

cephalopod  mollusks.  Others  have 

worked  in  his  laboratory  during 

the  academic  year.  One  of  these, 

Charles  Strain,  C87,  co-authored  a 

paper,  "Freshwater  and  Terrestrial 

Food  Items  as  an  Alternative  Diet 

for  Laboratory  Culture  of 
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Cephalopods,"  which  appeared  last  year  in  the 
journal  Makcobgia. 

The  success  of  alumni  in  post-graduate 
programs  can  often  be  traced  back  directly  to 
their  undergraduate  laboratory  experiences. 
Professor  Henrietta  Croom,  who  has  had  sixteen 
research  students,  has  directed  the  honors 
projects  of  three  recent  doctoral  graduates:  Greg 
Conway,  C'82,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt;  Laurel 
Harkness,  C81,  M.D.,  Washington  University; 
and  Peggy  Barr,  C80,  D.V.M.  and  Ph.D. 
candidate,  Cornell  University. 


II 


n  combination  with  off-campus 
opportunities,  these  independent  study 
projects  at  Sewanee  offer  students  a  nearly 
unparalleled  experience  in  biology. 
One  of  the  most  popular  off-campus  programs 
is  the  Oak  Ridge  Science  Semester,  which 
accepted  Martha  Bamford  last  year.  Bamford  said 
Oak  Ridge  encompasses  all  the  biological 
disciplines  taught  by  Professor  George  Ramseur, 
her  advisor,  and  she  said,  "The  academic  work 
and  professional  research  really  complement  each 
other." 

Martha  spent  about  half  her  time  in  the  field 
and  half  in  the  laboratory.  She  had  opportunities 
to  work  with  others,  both  students  and 


Martha  Bamford  works  on  a  project  in  Woods  Laboratories 


professionals,  on  their  projects,  and  she  attended 
a  conference,  which  added  to  her  knowledge 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  field. 

Her  research  on  aquatic  snails  as  an  indicator 
of  water  quality  seemed  especially  appropriate 
for  Oak  Ridge  where  there  is  a  concentration  of 
studies  of  toxic  waste  in  streams  and  ground 
water. 

As  a  result  of  her  research,  she  wrote  a  paper, 
which  has  been  accepted  for  publication  in 
Environmental  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Martha  is  the  latest  of  fourteen  Sewanee 
biology  majors  who  have  studied  at  Oak  Ridge 
since  1976,  when  the  program  was  established 
by  the  Southern  College  and  University  Union. 
One  of  those  is  former  Rhodes  scholar  David 
Lodge,  C79,  who  holds  a  D.Phil,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  is  currently  assistant 
professor  of  biology  at  Notre  Dame  University. 
While  in  the  Oak  Ridge  program.  Lodge  studied 
the  effects  of  acid  precipitation  on  growth  and 
yield  of  bean  plants. 

In  devoting  up  to  forty  hours  a  week  to 
research,  these  students  were  able  to  concentrate 
on  their  projects  to  an  extent  not  possible  while 
enrolled  in  courses  at  Sewanee.  The  value  of  this 
experience  is  repeated  in  other  programs  and 
other  areas  of  biological  research. 

Keith  Cogdill,  C'89,  spent  the  last  two 
summers  doing  research  in  the  Neuro-Scicnces 
Department  of  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham.  Using  rat  brains,  he  studied 
neurofilaments  and  the  relationship  of  kinase 
activity  to  Alzheimers  Disease. 

The  research  complemented  Keith's  goal  at 
the  time  to  attend  medical  school,  enabling  him 
both  to  observe  and  assist  the  work  in  medical 
laboratories  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
medical  school  faculty  members. 

Biomedical  research  programs  for 
undergraduates  are  also  available  at  the 

University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Vanderbilt 
University's  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute.  Several 
Sewanee  students  have 
supplemented  their  studies  with, 
research  in  these  programs. 

In  addition,  Sewanee's  own 
Tonya  Foundation  Public  Affairs 
Internships  have  provided 
support  for  student  research  in  the 
health  care  field.  For  example, 
Laurence  Butcher,  C85,  expanded 
his  interest  and  experience  in 
emergency  medicine  by 
conducting  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Emergency  Medical 
Service  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  After  graduation, 
Laurence  entered  medical  school 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
In  the  marine  sciences,  one  of 
the  most  popular  opportunities 
for  Sewanee  undergraduates  has 
been  the  Duke  University  Marine 
Science  Program.  Students  spend 


a  junior  semester  at  the  Duke  Marine  Laboratory 
in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  where  they  take 
classes  in  marine  ecology,  physiology  of  marine 
organisms,  and  other  disciplines  relating  to  the 
marine  sciences.  They  also  engage  in 
independent  research  projects. 

Shannon  Dudley,  C'87,  participated  in  the  Sea 
Semester  Program  run  by  the  Sea  Education 
Association  in  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts. 
Following  the  six-week  shore  component  at 
Woods  Hole,  during  which  she  did  class  work  in 
the  ooeanographic  sciences.  Shannon  embarked 
on  an  adventurous  six-week  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean  and  western  Atlantic.  The  ship,  the 
Westward,  a  125-foot  staysail  schooner,  is  an 
ocean-going  classroom  and  laboratory.  During 
the  cruise  all  twenty-four  students  on  board 
worked  as  crew  and  scientists  engaged  in  all 
aspects  of  shipboard  life.  Independent  research 
projects  were  performed  by  each  student  at  sea, 
and  laboratory  courses  begun  earlier  were 
continued  and  expanded.  Shannon  is  currently  a 
medical  student  at  Emory  University. 

David  Lee,  C86,  spent  the  summer  of  his 
junior  year  working  at  the  New  Jersey  Oyster 
Research  Laboratory,  an  extension  program  of 
Rutgers  University.  David  returned  after 
graduation  to  continue  research  on  the  Atlantic 
surf  clam  and  plans  to  enter  veterinary  school  in 
hopes  of  specializing  in  veterinary  medicine  of 
marine  mammals. 


In  still  another  area,  two  students  currently 
enrolled  at  Sewanee  have  participated  in 
the  Raptor  Rehabilitation  and  Propagation 
Project  of  Washington  University.  Christy 
Rucker,  C'90,  and  Sheri  Joseph,  C'89,  have  held 
student  internships  in  which  they  conducted 
field  research  in  the  areas  of  biotelemetry, 
nutrition,  physiology,  and  behavior  of  these 
predatory  birds.  They  also  worked  in  the  large 
ongoing  program  of  captive  propagation  of 
numerous  raptor  species. 

There  are  also  instances  in  which  students 
have  begun  research  at  Sewanee  and  have 
carried  the  research  into  other  programs.  Greg 
Conway,  C'82,  came  to  Sewanee  after  winning 
the  National  Science  Fair  in  high  school  and 
asked  if  he  could  begin  a  research  project  in  his 
sophomore  year.  He  initiated  an  immunology 
project,  which  he  continued  at  Oak  Ridge  the 
next  year,  working  with  fluid  extracted  from 
cancer  cells  to  study  immuno-suppression  in 
rats.  The  study  paralleled  current  cancer 
research.  Greg  has  since  received  his  Ph.D.  at 
Vanderbilt  and  is  now  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory  in  New  York. 

Alumni  often  write  about  the  "spirit  of 
Woods  Lab."  It's  a  reference  to  the  banter  among 
students  and  professors  but  also  to  the  almost 
passionate  interest  in  ongoing  experiments  and 
projects. 

Just  before  spring  break  this  semester,  a 
student  passing  another  in  the  hall  asked, 
"What's  your  boiling  point."  He  did  not  mean 
her  temper. 

Latham  Davis 


Biology  Professor  Larry  /< 


Lisa  Hackworth,  C'90,  with  a  laboratory  research  project. 


Ingredients 
of  Biology 

Every  Sewanee  graduate  in  biology  is 
required  to  take  classes  in  zoology,  botany, 
cellular  and  molecular  biology,  and 
genetics.  Each  of  these  students  will  also  take 
field  biology  using  sites  on  the  domain. 

"It  is  significant  that  no  major  will  leave 
Sewanee  without  taking  courses  in  all  of  these 
areas,"  said  Professor  Larry  Jones,  noting  also  that 
a  broad  range  of  specializations  in  these  areas  is 
also  represented  among  the  five  faculty  members. 

"I  call  it  optimal  overlap;  we  all  complement 
each  other,"  he  said. 

Every  member  of  the  faculty  participates  in 
required  seminars,  and  every  student  must  make 
two  oral  presentations  to  each  faculty  member 
before  graduating--  two  presentations  even 
before  comprehensive  examinations. 

Biology  faculty  members,  involved  to  varying 
degrees  in  research  of  their  own,  view  both 
classroom  and  laboratory  work  as  essentials  in 


the  experience  of  scr 

For  this  reason  the  department  places  special 
emphasis  on  opportunities  in  independent 
study.  Sewanee's  laboratories,  while  not  stocked 
with  all  the  equipment  the  faculty  would  like, 
still  give  students  opportunities  to  engage  in 
research  that  undergraduates  do  not  have  at 
larger  universities. 

"Research  universities  have  a  wealth  of 
scientific  equipment,  but  most  of  it  is  not 
accessible  to  undergraduates  and  often  not  to 
graduate  students  as  well,"  Professor  Jones  said. 
"Our  students  do  use  the  centrifuge,  the 
autoclave,  the  liquid  scintillation  counter,  the 
electrophoresis  equipment." 

Thus  by  taking  advantage  of  Sewanee's 
smallness-  the  personal  contact  between 
professors  and  students,  the  balanced  expertise 
of  the  faculty,  the  natural  environment  of  the 
University  domain,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
independent  study  opportunities,  Sewanee's 
biology  graduates  find  doors  opening  for  them 
wherever  they  seek  careers. 

"It  is  unknown  that  a  Sewanee  biology 
graduate  cannot  get  into  a  biology  post- 
graduate program,"  Jones  said. 


The  Sewanee  News 


The  Dean's  Column 

New 
Beginnings 

The  arrival  of  a  new  Vice-Chancellor  at  Sewanee 
has  stimulated  several  initiatives  which  promise 
to  strengthen  the  University  in  exciting  ways. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  September,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  asked  me  to 
appoint  a  Task  Force  on  Minority  Recruiting  and 
Retention  consisting  of  students,  faculty,  and 
administrators.  A  broadly  representative  group 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  James 
Clayton  of  the  Department  of  Religion  has  just 
submitted  its  report.  It  calls  for  renewed  efforts 
in  a  great  many  areas  of  campus  life  to  recruit 
and  retain  to  graduation  more  members  of  those 
minority  groups  currently  underrepresented 
here  and  at  most  selective  colleges.  The  support 
of  alumni,  parents,  friends,  and  clergy  and  laity 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  will  be  essential  if  we 
are  to  interest  larger  numbers  of  African- 
Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans  in  coming 
to  Sewanee.  Additional  scholarship  funds  for 
minority  students  will  be  needed  in  substantial 
amounts. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  Dr. 
Williamson  and  our  new  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lloyd,  appointed  a  half-dozen  small 
groups  of  faculty  and  staff  members  to  discuss 
what  it  means,  or  should  mean,  to  be  a  Christian 
University.  These  groups  have  presented  the 
first  results  of  their  work  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Convocation  Hall.  The  implications  of  a 
Christian  commitment  for  the  mission, 
curriculum,  social  life,  and  community  relations 
of  the  University  were  discussed  with  a  good 


deal  of  participation  by  students  and  community 
members  as  well  as  others.  This  subject  is  one 
which  is  central  to  the  life  of  the  University,  and  I 
am  very  glad  that  it  is  receiving  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

In  addition,  the  deans  of  students  and  I  are 
now  making  plans  for  a  committee  to  review  the 
fraternity  and  sorority  systems.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Strategic 
Planning  Document  of  1987.  It  also  reflects  a 
concern  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the 
University  community  that  the  Greek 
organizations  play  as  positive  and  constructive  a 
role  as  possible  in  the  social  life  of  the  student 
body  and  that  adequate  non-Greek  social  and 
cultural  activities  are  available  for  all  students. 

Finally,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Scholarships 
Committee  has  completed  a  study  of  the 
financial-aid  allocation  system  and  has  made 
recommendations  which,  once  implemented,  will 
return  us  to  full-funding  of  demonstrated 
financial  need.  This  should  help  us  immensely  in 
recruiting  the  best  students  we  can  find.  Another 
study  is  under  way  by  a  Working  Group  on 
Teaching  Load  and  Related  Educational  Issues 
which  I  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Curriculum  and  Academic  Policy  Committee. 
This  study,  expected  to  be  ready  later  in  the 
spring,  will  deal  with  academic  requirements, 
teaching  responsibilities,  and  other  important 
matters. 

These  new  beginnings  all  contribute  to  the 
renewal  of  our  academic  programs  and  our 
commitment  to  values  significant  in  the  life  of 
this  academic  community.  They  also  point  to  a 
stronger  and  healthier  University  ahead. 

W.  Brown  Patterson 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


The  College 

Sewanee  in  Japan? 

A  Japanese  professor,  who  recently  completed  a 
six-month  studying  of  Sewanee,  has  concluded 
that  the  American  liberal  arts  institution  is  too 
laden  with  culture  to  transplant  easily  to  Japan. 

Toshichika  Miyata  noted  that  other 
American  institutions  have  been  taken  to  Japan 
successfully.  He  began  considering  the  same 
possibility  with  the  liberal  arts  college  because 
of  certain  problems  Japan  is  having  with  its 
educational  system. 

"I  see  now  that  liberal  arts  as  you  have  here 
is  cultural,"  he  said.  "Establishing  this  in  Japan 
may  not  be  so  easy." 

Mr.  Miyata  teaches  in  the  liberal  arts  division 
of  Miyazaki  Medical  College  and  for  most  of  his 
career  has  specialized  in  American  literature, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  works  of 
Katherine  Anne  Porter.  More  recently  he  began 
to  focus  on  higher  education  and  won  a  grant  to 
study  liberal  arts  colleges  in  America. 

Rather  than  traveling  to  many  colleges,  he 
decided  to  study  one  college  in  depth.  An 
acquaintance  recommended  to  him  only 
colleges  in  the  Northeast.  (The  South  is  a  closed 


society,  the  acquaintance  told  him.)  Enlightened 
no  doubt  by  Miss  Porter  and  other  Southern 
writers,  Miyata  turned  his  attention  instead  to  the 
Southeast  and  sent  inquiries  to  several  colleges. 
"The  answer  from  the  University  of  the  South 
was  the  most  humane  and  most  friendly,"  he  said. 
"It  was  written  by  Dr.  Croom."  (Fred  Croom  was 
then  associate  dean.)  "So  I  decided  to  come  here, 
and  it  has  been  most  successful.  The  problem  I 
did  not  expect  is  that  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 

An  AIDS  Issue 

A  proposal  to  place  condom  machines  in 
University  dormitories  as  a  way  of  combatting 
the  spread  of  AIDS  was  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Regents  at  its  meeting  in  February. 

After  hearing  from  students  and  staff  members 
on  the  subject,  both  the  board  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  rejected  the  proposal. 

In  a  public  statement  afterward,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Williamson  commented  on  the  value 
of  debate  on  such  sensitive  and  complex  issues 
and  concerns.  Some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
regents'  rejection  of  the  measure  were  the 
educational  work  of  the  AIDS  Task  Force  on 
campus,  new  initiatives  in  the  Wellness  Project, 
and  the  commercial  availability  of  condoms. 


Doubling  Up 
in  Russian 


interest  in  the  Russian  language  in 
recent  years  at  Sewanee  is  "part  of  a  nationwide 
phenomenon,"  reports  Professor  David 
Lumpkins,  chairman  of  the  Russian  Department. 
Until  last  fall,  Lumpkins  was  the  sole  professor 
teaching  Russian  to  a  growing  number  of 
students  interested  in  the  language.  The  arrival  of 
Professor  Felix  Raskolnikov  has  meant  a 
normalization  of  teaching  chores  in  one  of 
Sewanee's  smaller  departments. 

Besides  offering  a  major  in  Russian,  the 
Russian  Department  also  plays  a  large  role  in 
three  other  majors:  Russian  and  Soviet  Studies, 
comparative  literature,  and  social  science-foreign 
language.  The  appointment  of  a  second  professor 
in  Russian  allows  the  department  to  participate 
normally  in  teaching  and  research  and  allows  it  to 
contribute  more  effectively  to  these  various 
majors,  said  Professor  Lumpkins. 

Professor  Raskolnikov,  as  a  native  Russian,  is 
"an  interesting  addition  to  the  community;  he 
adds  a  whole  new  facet  to  the  Sewanee  family," 
according  to  Lumpkins. 

While  in  the  the  Soviet  Union,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  "gap  between  ideology  and 
reality."  A  teacher  of  Russian  language  and 
literature  since  his  graduation  from  the  Moscow 
Pedagogical  Institute  in  1951,  Raskolnikov  felt 
that  the  strong  ideological  pressure  of  the  Soviet 
State  impeded  his  life  and  professional  work.  He 
also  suffered  from  "both  state  and  grass-roots 
anti-semitism."  He  emigrated  to  Canada  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1979  and  earned  his  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  having  to  work  himself 
through  school  through  manual  labor.  He  comes 
to  Sewanee  from  Colgate  University  where  he 
held  a  position  similar  to  his  post  at  Sewanee. 


Among  the  Faculty 


The  Cutting  Edge  of 
DNA  Research 

Henrietta  Croom,  associate  professor  of  biology 
at  Sewanee,  is  engaged  in  DNA  research  this 
semester  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  at  Manoa 
through  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant. 

The  $10,000  Research  Opportunity  Award 
supports  Professor  Croom's  study  of 
mitochondrial  (extra-nuclear)  DNA  in  Hawaiian 
spiders.  Her  research  parallels  the  most  current 
research  into  DNA  and  its  role  in  determining 
relatedness  of  species. 

In  particular  Professor  Croom's  study  will 
concentrate  on  the  genus  Tetragnatha,  a  spider 
genus  that  is  found  worldwide  but  which  is 
characteristically  homogeneous  except  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  its  branching  into 
various  species  is  similar  to  the  branching  of 
Darwin's  finches  on  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Croom's  colleague  at  Sewanee,  Assistant 
Professor  Rosemary  Gillespie,  noticed  the 
interesting  specific  and  subspecific  variations  of 
the  Tetragnatha  last  year  when  she  was  in  Hawaii 
studying  the  happy  face  spider. 

By  performing  mitochondrial  DNA  analysis, 
Professor  Croom  said  she  hopes  to  determine 
how  the  major  groups  of  Hawiian  Tetragnatha 
are  related,  if  widely  dispersed  species  have 
substantial  amounts  of  genetic  diversity,  which 
island  was  the  center  of  radiation  of  the  genus, 
and  whether  diversity  has  arisen  from  a  single 
or  multiple  introductions. 

Already  experienced  in  DNA  research. 
Professor  Croom  said  she  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  redirect  her  work  into  this 
analysis  of  speciation. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  exhibit  three 
characteristics  which  make  them  an  exceptional 
natural  laboratory  for  the  study  of  evolutionary 
biology,  Professor  Croom  said.  First,  the  islands 
are  arranged  linearly,  in  chronological  order,  and 
are  of  known  ages.  Second,  the  islands  hold  a 
large  number  (95  to  100  percent)  of  endemic 
species,  many  of  which  are  numerically 
dominant  and  display  characteristics  unlike 
those  of  related  taxa.  Finally,  evolutionary 
changes  characteristic  of  island  environments- 
adaptive  shifts,  in  particular-  have  occurred  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  Hawaii. 

Professor  Croom  said  she  hopes  to  build  on 
her  experience  when  she  returns  to  Sewanee  by 
initiating  studies  of  the  speciation  of  cave 
spiders  in  the  area.  During  sabbatical  leave  last 
fall,  she  was  engaged  in  algal  DNA  research  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  under  the 
Appalachian  College  Program,  and  she  was  able 
to  confer  with  Kentucky's  Thomas  Barr,  who  is  a 
principal  authority  on  cave  fauna  in  this  region. 


Henrietta  Croom 


VC's  Course 
on  World  War  I 

Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson  is  teaching 
a  course  this  semester  titled  "The  Origins  and 
Conduct  of  the  First  World  War." 

The  course,  designed  primarily  for  history 
majors,  looks  at  the  political,  social,  and  strategic 
background  of  the  war  and  then  the  progress  of 
the  war. 

'Teaching  this  course  is  one  of  the  highlights 
of  my  week,"  Dr.  Williamson  said.  "I  find  the 
Sewanee  students  very  well  prepared,  anxious  to 
engage  in  discussion,  and  sympathetic  with 
trying  to  understand  the  issues  of  why  states  go 

Dr.  Williamson  draws  upon  his  own  research 
into  the  preparations  for  the  war  by  Britain, 
France,  and  Austria-Hungary,  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  written  widely. 

The  death  in  February  of  Barbara  Tuchman, 
author  of  the  best-selling  book  The  Guns  of 
August,  prompted  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  recall, 
"One  of  my  most  interesting  intellectual 
experiences  was  to  have  lunch  in  1981  with 
Barbara  Tuchman  and  discuss  her  research  on  the 
book  that  subsequently  appeared  about  the  folly 
of  ignoring  history." 


New  Book 

on  Alfred  Adler 

Alfred  Adler's  Concepts  and  Implications,  by 
Professor  Robert  Lundin,  is  now  in  print, 
published  this  January  by  Accelerated 
Development  Publishers  of  Muncie,  Indiana. 

'This  book  tells  the  whole  psychology,  the 
whole  system,  the  whole  approach  to  life  Adler 
had,"  said  Professor  Lundin,  who  described  his 
book  as  essentially  a  primer  of  Adlerian 
psychology. 

Professor  Lundin  began  writing  the  book 
three  years  ago.  It  developed,  he  said,  from  a 
course  he  teaches  on  theories  of  personality. 
Whereas  a  small  paperback  on  Freud  and 
another  on  Jung  were  available  for  the  course,  no 
such  book  existed  for  Alfred  Adler,  the  third  of 
the  three  great  founders  of  modem 
psychoanalysis. 

While  Freud  deliniated  the  workings  of  the 
ego,  the  id  and  the  superego,  and  Jung  the 
universal  archetypes  of  experience,  Alfred  Adler 
focused  attention  on  the  role  of  inferiority  and 
the  drive  to  compensate  for  it  that  he  saw  as  at 
the  heart  of  human  psychology. 

We  live  our  life  by  fictions,  Adler  said,  and 
like  Freud  he  believed  the  first  five  years  of  life 
were  crucial  in  determining  the  years  that 
followed.  But  Adler  was  more  of  an  optimist 
than  Freud,  believing  that  future  goals  as  much 
as  past  experiences  shaped  human  behavior. 
More  of  a  behaviorist  than  an  Adlerian-  Dr. 
Lundin  received  his  Ph.D  from  Indiana 
University,  where  he  studied  under  B.F.  Skinner- 
Lundin  said  he  was  more  sympathetic  to  Adler 
than  to  Freud  or  Jung.  "I  think  he's  the  most 
practical  of  the  three." 


Professor  Robert  Lundin 


The  Sewonee  News 


Ingles  Awarded 
Fulbright 

Jerry  L.  Ingles,  chairman  of  the  Economics 
Department,  has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright 
grant  to  teach  and  lecture  on  economics  next 
year  at  several  universities  in  Colombia,  South 


Professor  Ingles  has  had  previous  experience 
in  Latin  America  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
and  manager  of  a  private  company  in 
Venezuela.  He  has  also  done  academic  research 
in  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  In  addition 
to  research  on  economics  in  Latin  America,  he 
has  published  work  on  economics  and  the  law 
in  the  United  States. 

He  is  one  of  1,000  United  States  grantees  being 
sent  abroad  for  the  1989-90  academic  year  under 
the  Fulbright  exchange  program. 


O'Connor  Wins 
NEH  Fellowship 

Richard  A.  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the 
Anthropology  Department,  has  won  a 
fellowship  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  to  write  a  cultural  history  of 
Siamese  Tai  ruling  centers  and  how  these  courts, 
cities,  and  temples  have  reshaped  culture  and 
society. 

Professor  O'Connor  plans  to  complete  his 
research  during  a  sabbatical  leave  beginning 
next  August. 

In  discussing  his  proposed  study  of  the 
Siamese  Tai  ruling  centers,  O'Connor  said, 
'Today  the  center  is  Bangkok;  its  domain  is 
Thailand;  and  rulers  and  ruled  are  all  Thai 
(citizens  of  Thailand),  not  necessarily  Tai  {an 
ethnolinguistic  family)." 

He  wants  to  answer  the  question  of  how  the 
Siamese  became  the  Thai  nation,  whether  the 
elite  of  Bangkok  rule  as  capital  and  court  once 
did,  and  how  centuries  of  centralized  rule  have 
changed  Siamese  culture. 

'To  find  the  answers,  we  must  push  the  past 
beyond  chronology  to  uncover  the  regional  and 
ethnic  paradigms  that  made  and  make  the 
present,"  O'Connor  said. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  he  has  presented  a 
series  of  papers  setting  out  the  basic  concepts  of 
his  study.  He  said  the  fellowship  will  allow  him 
to  complete  his  research  and  consolidate  his 
findings  in  a  book  aimed  at  scholars  studying 
Buddhism,  Southeast  Asia,  and  cultural  history. 


Conference  Chairman 

James  G.  Hart  of  the  University  Relations  Office 
chaired  a  panel  entitled  "Russia  and  the  Eastern 
Question,  1825-1880"  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Conference  on  Slavic  Studies 
October  20-22  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


A  Fresh  Look  at  C.S.  Lewis 


The  University  Press  of  America  has  just 
published  Holy  Places  Are  Dark  Places:  C.S.  Lewis 
and  Paul  Ricoeur  on  Narrative  Transformation  by 
Assistant  Professor  Mara  Donaldson. 

Holy  Places  Are  Dark  Places  is  a  study  of  C.S. 
Lewis's  novel,  Till  We  have  Faces,  Lewis's  last 
work  of  fiction. 

T  hadn't  particularly  liked  Lewis's  other  work, 
and  I  was  sceptical  of  the  claims  made  about  this 
particular  novel,  but  I  was  completely  captivated 
by  Till  We  Have  Faces  when  I  read  it,"  said 
Donaldson.  'It's  a  very  theological  novel,  as 
almost  all  of  Lewis's  work  is,  but  it  is  more  unlike 
his  other  works  than  alike.  It's  a  book  that 
deserves  to  be  read  whether  you  like  Lewis  or 

Till  We  Have  Faces  is  a  reworking  of  the  Cupid 
and  Psyche  myth,  a  myth  that  Lewis  had  been 
fascinated  with  since  his  undergraduate  days.  He 
tried  to  write  his  version  of  the  story  at  two 
earlier  points  in  his  life,  but  never  finished  either. 
Till  We  Have  Faces  was  published  in  1957,  and 
though  little  known  today,  Lewis  regarded  it  as 
his  best  book. 

The  novel  is  told  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Psyche's  ugly,  elder  sister,  Orual,  who  writes  the 
book  as  a  complaint  against  the  gods  for  taking 
Psyche  away  from  her.  In  the  process  of  telling 
her  story,  Orual  undergoes  a  transformation,  and 
it  is  the  narrative  structure  of  this  transformation 
that  Mara  Donaldson  examines  in  Holy  Places 
Are  Dark  Places. 

"Orual  doesn't  have  any  direct  experience  of 
the  gods  that  isn't  mediated  through  the 
narrative,"  Donaldson  said. 

With  the  form  of  Lewis's  novel  that  of  a  story 


within  a  story,  Donaldson  said  that  Book  1  is  a 
straightforward  narrative,  while  in  Book  II, 
Orual  starts  having  visions  and  dreams  and 
retells  the  story  she  has  told  in  Book  I. 

"The  temporal  quality  of  the  story  changes 
completely,"  said  Donaldson.  "My  book  looks  at 
the  shift  in  the  temporal  structure  of  those  two 
narratives,  and  the  chief  metaphors.  The  same 
metaphors  are  used  in  those  two  books,  but  they 
mean  something  different  in  each  context." 

Many  people  have  considered  Till  We  Have 
Faces  Lewis's  spiritual  autobiography,  more  so 
than  Surprised  by  ]oy,  the  autobiography 
published  in  1955.  Certainly,  spiritual  journey 
and  conversion  are  central  to  the  novel, 
Donaldson  said,  which  is  also  a  testament  to  the 
power  of  myth  and  story-telling  to  change 
people's  lives.  Her  own  book  is  about  that  issue, 
with  Professor  Donaldson  using  Paul  Ricoeur's 
philosophy  of  metaphor  to  explicate  it. 

Professor  Donaldson  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
theology  and  literature  from  Emory  University 
in  1984.  Since  then,  her  primary  area  of  research 
has  been  feminist  theology  and  narratives  of 
transformation,  and  she  has  continued  to  draw 
on  literature  and  psychology  as  sources  for 
theology. 

"Till  We  Have  Faces  is  very  contemporary  in  its 
depiction  of  the  faith  and  identity  issue,"  said 
Donaldson.  "I  see  narrative,  the  act  of  story- 
telling, as  mediating  faith  and  identity.  The 
search  for  authentic  self  leads  to  authentic 
faithfulness.  Faith  and  identity  are 
interdependent." 

-Margot  Patterson 


by  David  Folds,  C'89 

Accompanying  the  ice  and  cold  of  February 
have  been  a  flurry  of  familiar  events  on  the 
Mountain,  ranging  from  guest  lectures  and  mid- 
winter's weekend  to  a  variety  of  concerts  and 
athletic  events.  Notable  additions  to  the 
calendar  this  year  have  included  the  second 
annual  Health  Fair  on  February  11,  a  Valentine's 
Day  forum  on  sex  roles,  and  a  return  visit  by 
nationally  acclaimed  AIDS  educator  Richard 
Keeling. 

Health  Fair  '89  almost  filled  Juhan 
Gymnasium  with  an  exceptional  range  of  health 
screenings  and  educational  exhibits.  The  fair 
was  attended  by  more  than  half  the  students  in 
the  College,  as  well  as  Seminarians,  faculty,  staff 
members,  and  their  families.  More  than  a 
hundred  fraternity  and  sorority  members  helped 
set  up  and  staff  the  fair's  twenty-six  stations. 

Four  days  later,  author  and  educator  Warren 
Farrell  inspired  lively  and  frank  discussion  in 
his  Valentine's  Day  forum,  "Why  Men  Are  the 
Way  They  Are,"  based  on  his  best-selling  book  of 
the  same  title.  The  standing-room-only  audience 
in  Convocation  Hall  enthusiastically  joined  in 
the  sex-role  reversal  exercises  that  led  to  spirited 
discussions  that  evening  and  for  days  later. 

A  week  later  Dr.  Keeling,  director  of  student 
health  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
president  of  the  American  College  Health 
Association,  carried  a  poignant  message  about 
AIDS  and  its  threat,  meeting  in  large  and  small 
groups  with  College  and  Seminary  students  and 
administrators. 

All  these  events  were  sponsored  by  the 
Sewanee  Wellness  Project,  an  educational 
program  now  in  its  second  year.  Coordinated  by 
the  University  Counseling  Service,  this  effort 
embraces  a  relatively  new  concept  in  preventive 
medicine,  that  of  "wellness."  As  the  word  itself 
implies,  project  activities  encourage  students  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  healthy  lifestyle  through 
deliberate  and  coordinated  choices. 

Sometimes  known  as  health  promotion,  the 
concept  of  wellness  has  been  strongly  endorsed 
by  a  growing  consensus  of  medical 
professionals.  Recognizing  that  habits  acquired 
during  late  adolescent  and  young  adult  years 
play  a  crucial  role  in  determining  health  later  in 
life,  Sewanee  has  embarked  on  this 
comprehensive  awareness  program  which 
promotes  responsible  and  informed  decision- 
making. 

University  Counselor  Richard  Chapman  said 
the  Wellness  Project  is  "really  a  way  to  bring 
together  campus  programming  with  a  common 
focus —  changing  attitudes  and  behaviors  that 
affect  students'  personal  health,  which  has 
consequences,  of  course,  for  their  academic 

The  holistic  approach  of  the  Wellness  Project 
is  based  on  a  model  which  approaches  wellness 
from  six  perspectives:  intellectual,  emotional, 
physical,  social,  occupational,  and  spiritual.  In 
each  of  these  areas,  the  Project  offers  a  variety  of 
campus  events,  small  group  presentations  and 
programs,  and  informational  resources. 

Vice  Chancellor  Emeritus  Robert  M.  Ayres, 
Jr.,  has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 


Wellness 

Sewanee's  Two- Year-Old 
Program  for  Good  Health 


Wellness  Project.  'The  long-term  benefits  it  offers 
are  an  important  part  of  the  quality  college 
education  that  we  associate  with  the  Sewanee 
experience,"  he  said. 

As  Professor  Chapman  explained,  "We're 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  students'  curiosity 
and  natural  desire  for  self  development.  Through 
education,  the  program  tackles  problems  in 
student  life  that  Sewanee  has  been  concerned 
about  for  many  years.  Sewanee  can  be  proud  of 
these  efforts." 

Other  project  events  include  Walking  Week 
(an  attempt  to  encourage  more  exercise  on  our 
campus),  Alcohol  Awareness  Week,  National 
Collegiate  Drug  Awareness  Week,  and  the  Great 
American  Smoke-Out. 

Twice  a  year  the  Wellness  Project  offers  a 
workshop  on  personal  safety,  featuring  a 
consultant  from  Vanderbilt  University's  Campus 
Police.  The  workshop  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Inter-Sorority  Council,  the  Sewanee  Student 
Women's  Council,  and  the  Women's  Center 
Board.  According  to  College  senior  Merritt 
Martin  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  "its  help  and 
encouragement  with  simple  hands-on  techniques 
proved  to  be  valuable  even  for  Sewanee's  unique 
community." 

The  Wellness  Project  has  also  organized 
specialists  from  the  Health  Service,  Counseling 
Service,  and  Physical  Education  Department  who 
speak  on  request  to  residence  hall  groups. 


fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  student 
organizations.  Currently  fifteen  different 
programs  are  offered,  dealing  with  stress 
management,  eating  disorders,  exercise  and 
fitness,  substance  abuse,  sexual  health,  and 
spirituality.  With  increasing  frequency,  these 
presentations  have  found  their  way  into  Greek 
membership  education  programs. 

University  Chaplain  Samuel  Lloyd,  a  member 
of  the  Wellness  Project  Coordinating  Council 
which  advises  the  Wellness  staff,  appreciates  the 
many  opportunities  he  has  had  to  talk  informally 
with  students  about  "Christian  Reflections  on 
Sexual  Decision-Making." 

"It  presents",  he  said,"a  forum  for  students  to 
talk  about  how  they  make  decisions  about  what 
is  important  to  them." 

Several  programs  are  offered  by  Christine 
Asmussen,  coordinator  of  the  Wellness  Project, 
including  the  Smoking  Cessation  Clinics  she 
regularly  offers.  School  of  Theology  middler 
Maxine  Maddox,  who  was  previously  a  wellness 
programmer  for  both  the  DuPont  Corporation 
and  the  YMCA,  serves  as  an  assistant  to  the 
coordinator.  She  has  organized  a  series  of 
challenges  in  the  School  of  Theology's  FitFour 
Program  which  is  designed  to  improve  fitness 
and  cardiovascular  health  and  reduce  stress. 
Participants  are  challenged  to  attain  certain  levels 
within  a  designated  period  and  are  rewarded  for 
their  progress. 

Yogi  Anderson,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Alumni  and  another  member  of  the 
project's  Coordinating  Council,  said,  "There  is  a 
great  need  in  the  University  community  to 
improve  its  overall  health.  The  Wellness  Project  is 
simply  attempting  to  satisfy  this  need." 

John  David  Folds,  C'89,  is  a  political  science  major 
from  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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Students  try  role  reversals  during  a  presentation  by  Warren  Farrell. 


The  Sewanee  Nrrvs 


Team  Spirit 

Rejuvenates 

Swimmers 

by  Parker  Oliver,  C'89 
The  Sewanee  Aquajocks,  as  they  are  fond  of 
calling  themselves,  capped  a  superb  season  with 
a  strong  finish  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Swimming 
and  Diving  Invitational  in  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

The  men  captured  fifth  place,  while  the 
women  swam  away  with  an  impressive  second 
place  in  the  February  meet. 

"When  twenty-five  swimmers  swim  the 
fastest  times  of  their  lives,  you  can't  be  too 
disappointed,"  said  Coach  Cliff  Afton.  'Third  is 
realistically  the  best  we  can  finish  when  we 
swim  against  Division  III  powerhouses  like  De 
Pauw  and  Wabash.  This  meet  was  the  topping 
on  a  great  season." 

A  great  season  indeed.  The  Tigers  began  the 
year  determined  to  swim  hard  and  fast,  but 
above  all  to  swim  together.  Such  a  "team" 
atmosphere  is  unusual  in  such  an  intensely 
individual  sport,  but  it  carried  Sewanee  to  a 
remarkable  year. 

The  men  finished  with  a  record  of  5-2,  and 
captured  first  and  third  places  at  invitational 
meets.  The  women  ended  with  a  4-3  record, 
while  swimming  to  first  and  second-place 
finishes  at  invitationals. 

"All  of  our  swimmers  cared  deeply  about 
each  other  and  supported  each  other  in  the  pool. 
I  mean  we  would  be  going  crazy  on  the  deck 
cheering  on  our  swimmer,  and  the  other  team 
would  be  sitting  down  yawning,  waiting  for  the 
next  race.  Our  team  won  us  a  lot  of  races  this 

The  attitude  of  which  Afton  speaks  marks  the 
rejuvenation  of  a  once  faltering  Sewanee 
swimming  program.  Dedication  and  desire  have 
become  key  words  to  the  Tiger  swimmers' 

The  kids  decided  early  that  we  weren't 
going  to  stand  for  the  club  sport  attitude.  Do  it 
and  do  it  right.  We've  come  a  long  way  in  the 
last  two  years.  I  hope  we've  laid  the 
groundwork  for  years  to  come,"  said  Coach 
Afton. 

In  the  midst  of  the  team  spirit,  there  were 
some  noteworthy  individual  accomplishments. 
Alex  Bruce,  C'89,  a  freestyler,  moved  into  tenth 
place  in  Sewanee  career  points.  Fellow  captain 
Kay  Cahill,  C'89,  became  first  on  the  women's 
list 

Three  individual  and  four  relay  records  were 
trimmed  substantially.  Vicky  Sparks,  C'90,  set 
Sewanee  records  in  100  and  200-yard 
breaststroke  events,  while  combining  with 
Cahill,  Parmele  Price,  C'92,  and  Lisa 
D' Ambrosia,  C89,  to  set  the  400-yard  medley 
record.  The  women's  relay  team  of  Cahill, 
Andrea  Akerman,  C'90,  Price,  and  Meredith 
Stoever,  C90,  established  a  new  mark  in  the  800 
freestyle  relay. 

On  the  men's  side,  Hal  Nolke,  C92,  shattered 
I  a  school  record  in  the  1650-yard  freestyle,  while 


Tim  Smith,  C'89,  Alex  Bruce,  C'89,  and  Jim  Boteter,  C'89,  celebrate  a  victory 


teaming  with  Bruce;  Jeff  Ray,  C'92;  and  Adam 
Adams,  C91;  to  set  the  200-yard  freestyle  relay 
record.  The  existing  record  in  the  200-yard 
medley  relay  fell  to  the  team  of  Bruce,  Ray,  Tim 
Smith,  C'89,  and  Andy  Clark,  C91. 

Foiled  Temporarily 

Two  members  of  Sewanee's  fencing  team 
competed  in  the  National  Junior  Olympics 
February  18  after  placing  first  and  second  in  the 
Tennessee  fencing  trials. 

Miles  Ewing,  C'92,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Walter  TyTee,  C91,  of  Austin,  Texas,  placed  90th 
and  135th  respectively  among  160  other  students 
in  national  foils  competition  held  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

Ewing  is  the  veteran,  with  two  years  of 
fencing  experience,  while  Tyree  took  up  foils 
with  the  Sewanee  club  team  last  September. 


Strong  Finish 
in  Basketball 

by  Parker  Oliver,  C'89 

The  basketball  Tigers  finished  their  season  on  a 
high  note,  winning  five  of  their  last  eight  games 
and  capturing  a  third  place  in  the  Eastern 
Invitational  Tournament  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  final  record  was  10-14. 

"I'm  not  altogether  satisfied  with  our  record," 
said  Coach  Tony  Wingen,  "but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  see  some  really  good  things  that  came 
out  of  the  season. 

Season  highlights  included  a  victory  over 
Rhodes  College,  which  Coach  Wingen  called 
"probably  our  best  overall  team  effort,"  and 
then  two  victories  in  Washington. 

Sewanee  downed  Mary  Washington  College 
by  ten  and  then  clipped  St.  Mary's  College  77-71 
before  falling  to  the  eventual  tournament 
runner-up,  Catholic  University,  which  Wingen 
said  just  missed  a  bid  to  the  NCAA  Division  III 
regional  tournament. 

Individual  standouts  included  Kit  Walsh, 
C91,  of  Atlanta,  who  averaged  18.5  points  a 
game  and  led  the  team  in  rebounds.  Mike 
Raeber,  C'90,  another  Marist  School  graduate 
from  Atlanta,  averaged  11 .2  points  and  4.6 
rebounds  a  game.  Guard  Scott  Smith,  C'89,  led 
the  team  in  assists  with  seventy-two. 

Coach  Wingen  particularly  praised  Steve 
Kenney,  C'89,  who  scored  his  thousandth  career 
point,  which  placed  him  eleventh  on  the  all- 
time  scoring  list. 

Women's  Basketball 

Sewanee's  women  ended  the  basketball  season 
with  a  4-21  record.  Counting  manager  Heidi 
Johnston,  C89,  the  team  had  enough  players  to 
scrimmage  in  practice,  but  six  of  those  ten 
players  are  seniors,  including  Sarah  Sitton,  co- 
captain  and  leading  scorer. 

Coach  Nancy  Ladd  faces  an  important 
recruiting  year  at  a  time  when  the  opposition 
seems  to  be  tougher  than  ever. 


The  School  of  Theology 


The  Dean's  Letter 

Grist  for  Our  Mill 

Anglicans  talk  to  Presbyterians,  but  not  around 
here.  At  least  not  officially.  Ecumenical 
discussions  between  Anglicans  and  adherents  of 
the  reformed  tradition  have  been  taking  place  in 
branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  other  than 
the  American  Episcopal  Church.  But  we  can  read 
about  them.  The  reports  of  these  discussions  are 
available  and  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Those  engaged  in  this  dialogue  have 
discovered,  not  surprisingly,  that  a  major  focus  is 
on  the  nature  of  the  ordained  ministry.  At  issue 
is  whether  the  Church  is  to  be  administered  by 
bishops  or  synods  of  presbyters. 

To  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  this  is  a 
critical  point  of  debate,  but  the  debate  seems 
particularly  acute  only  in  the  industrialized 
West.  In  Third  World  countries  it  takes  a  back 
seat  to  other  problems. 

In  cultures  where  people  have  no  lengthy 
history  of  exposure  to  Christianity  the 
denominational  differences  that  we  take 
somewhat  for  granted  present  a  great 
impediment  to  evangelical  effectiveness. 
Arguing  about  hierarchical  structures  becomes 
an  almost  petty  concern,  perhaps  even  an 
embarrassment,  in  light  of  a  mission  hampered 
by  a  failure  of  Christians  to  cease  their  needless 
competition. 

In  cultures  in  which  poverty  is  rife,  it  becomes 
shameful  for  Church  leaders  to  wait  on  the 
resolution  of  ecclesiastical  issues  before  they 
work  together  to  enact  the  Gospel  mandate  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  care  for  the  poor.  Such 
ecclesiastical  debates  take  place  in  the  Third 
World,  but  they  are  given  a  different  priority 
than  they  are  given  at  Cambridge  or  Edinburgh. 

The  controlling  factor  is  perspective.  Things 
look  quite  a  bit  different  if  one  stands  with  the 
poor  than  if  one  stands  in  the  midst  of  American 
affluence.  They  look  different  from  the  midst  of  a 
Muslim  culture  than  from  that  of  American 
secularism.  And  insofar  as  our  affluence  and 
secularism  tend  to  create  spiritual  poverty  and 
remoteness,  it  is  proving  beneficial  for  us  to  seek 
the  perspective  of  these  other  Christian  peoples, 
standing  where  they  stand  and  re-assessing  our 

All  of  this  is  to  explain  one  way  in  which 
theologies  from  the  Third  World  are  of  vital 
interest  to  us  in  Sewanee.  We  hope  for  and  pray 
for  resolutions  between  Anglicans  and 
Reformed-  that  bishops  and  presbyters  get 
along  happily!  Even  more,  we  hope  for  and  pray 
for  a  resolution  of  poverty  and  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  But  we  have  another  and 
very  humble  task,  namely,  to  hear  what  others 
are  saying  about  their  relationship  with  God  and 
allow  for  the  possibility  that  what  we  hear  may 
enhance  our  own  relationships  with  God.  Our 
whole  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  live  as 
Christians  in  this  world  may  be  made  new. 

The  Very  Rev.  Robert  E.  Giannini 


EFM  Given  Companion  Program 


The  School  of  Theology  Extension  Center,  which 
administers  Education  for  Ministry,  will  soon 
begin  managing  another  education  program  for 
laity  called  Disciples  of  Christ. 

The  DOC  program,  which  has  been  used  in 
almost  100  parishes  of  the  Southeast,  was  founded 
in  1975  by  the  Rev.  John  Stone  Jenkins,  former 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  Orleans. 

The  name  is  being  changed  to  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  Community,  but  the  Extension  Center 
will  retain  the  basic  format  and  content.  The 
beginning  course  consists  of  thirty  weekly 
presentations,  usually  by  the  rector.  Following 
each  lecture,  the  group  breaks  into  smaller  groups 
led  by  trained  co-leaders. 

"The  format  allows  people  to  experience  in  a 
group  the  faith  to  which  they  witness,"  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins.  "Those  who  participate  in 
Disciples  of  Christ  frequently  have  a  better  sense 
of  belonging  and  participating  in  the  church, 
appreciating  the  meaning  of  worship  and 
personal  ministry  so  important  to  the  total 
Christian  community." 

The  beginning  program  is  called  "Basic 
DOCC."  Additional  courses  are  available  for  those 
who  have  finished  the  initial  program.  They 


include  "The  Book  of  Acts,"  "The  Hebrew 
Scriptures,"  and  a  study  based  on  Our  Story 
According  to  St.  Mark,  a  book  by  the  Rev. 
William  Barnwell,  associate  rector  of  Trinity 
Church.  Another  course  is  based  on  Flannery 
O'Connor's  'Parables  of  the  Kingdom,"  and 
other  courses  are  being  developed  by  Mr. 
Barnwell  and  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lloyd, 
University  chaplain. 

The  Rev.  Carleton  Hayden,  EFM  director, 
said  the  founders  and  coordinators  of  Disciples 
of  Christ  were  interested  in  the  administrative 
and  promotional  support  that  Sewanee's 
Extension  Center  could  give  to  Trinity's 
program. 

The  leaders  of  the  Extension  Center  view 
DOCC  as  a  complementary  program  for  EFM. 
They  say  DOCC  provides  a  high-quality 
program  for  persons  who  do  not  feel  able  to 
make  the  four-year  commitment  to  EFM. 
However,  DOCC  prepares  its  students  for 
more,  and  the  obvious  "more"  is  EFM. 

The  training  for  DOCC  presenters  and 
group  leaders  will  be  offered  June  4-9  at  the 
Kanuga  Conference  Center  near 
Hendersonville,  North  Carolina. 


The  Rev.  William  Barnwell,  left,  of  Trinity  Church  discusses  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Community  Program 
with  Karen  Keele,  assistant  field  director  for  EFM  and  interim  coordinator  for  DOCC,  and  the  Rev.  Carlet  jn 
Hayden,  EFM  director. 

Bishop  Harris  To  Lecture  April  27 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Harris,  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  and  consecrated  a  bishop  in  the 
Anglican  Communion,  will  speak  in  Sewanee  on 
April  27. 

Bishop  Harris's  lecture  was  arranged  before 
her  election  last  September  as  the  suffragan 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  Carleton  Hayden,  associate  dean  of 


the  School  of  Theology,  said  she  agreed  to  take 
part  in  the  Seminary's  lecture  series  called 
"Forum  on  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church." 
Harris  was  consecrated  on  February  11  by 
Presiding  Bishop  Edmond  L.  Browning,  C'52, 
T54,  H'70,  after  a  four-month  confirmation 
process  among  the  dioceses. 


Dangers 
for  Priests' 
Marriages 

Isolation,  over-involvement  in  church  work, 
and  the  burden  of  living  up  to  their  own  and 
others'  expectations  can  form  obstacles  to  the 
happy  marriages  of  Episcopal  priests,  according 
to  Judith  Edsall,  a  November  fellow-in- 
residence  at  the  University  of  the  South's  School 
of  Theology. 

Edsall,  a  Florida  psychologist  who  is 
married  to  an  Episcopal  priest,  wrote  her  Ph.D. 
dissertation  on  the  problems  of  clergy  marriage. 

In  a  1985  study  of  clergy  couples  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Florida,  Edsall  found  that 
church  wives  most  involved  in  secular 
activities,  socializing,  and  study  were  more 
likely  to  be  happy  with  their  marriages  than 
those  who  assumed  the  role  of  unpaid  pastoral 
associates.  Husbands  most  satisfied  with  their 
marriage  tended  to  spend  more  of  their  time 
with  their  families  than  the  overall  clergy 
average. 

For  both  husbands  and  wives,  the  most 
telling  predictor  of  marital  dissatisfaction  was 
time  spent  apart-  either  in  church 
administration  and  recreation  for  priests,  or 
housework  and  recreation  for  wives. 

In  Sewanee  to  pursue  her  interest  in 
psychology  and  theology,  particularly  as  it 
affects  clergy  marriage  and  family  relationships, 
Edsall  spoke  of  the  unrealistic  expectations  of 
clergy  that  many  priests  and  their  spouses  feel 
compelled  to  live  up  to.  Often,  these  pressures 
tend  to  be  largely  self -genera  ted,  Edsall  said. 
According  to  Edsall,  many  priests  interpret  the 
promise  they  make  at  ordination  to  act  as 
wholesome  examples  to  the  community  as 
meaning  they  must  lead  perfect  lives.  This  kind 
of  perfectionism  can  lead  to  workaholic  priests 


and  exacts  a  toll  on  their  personal  lives,  affecting 
children  as  well  as  wives,  with  children  of  such 
priests  often  acting  out  the  repressed  fantasies  of 
their  parents. 

"Wholesome  means  being  healthy,  not  being 
perfect.  Being  healthy  means  you  recognize  the 
problems  that  you  have,"  said  Edsall. 

While  in  Sewanee,  Dr.  Edsall  spoke  to 
seminary  couples  to  leam  what  the  Seminary  is 
teaching  about  some  of  these  issues.  Dr.  Edsall 
said  she  was  also  eager  to  learn  how  the  advent 
of  clergy  husbands  may  affect  the  findings  of  her 
study,  which  were  prepared  when  there  were  no 
Episcopal  women  priests  in  the  diocese  of 

The  good  news  her  study  found  was  that 
two-thirds  of  the  couples  studied  were  satisfied 
with  their  marriages.  But  Edsall  said  the  pressure 
of  trying  to  set  an  example  and  meet  pastoral 
obligations  can  be  troublesome  for  some  priests. 

"Like  many  other  people  in  the  helping 
professions,  priests  run  the  danger  of  neglecting 
their  own  mental  health,"  Edsall  said. 


Visiting  Fellows 

Judith  Edsall  was  one  of  four  fellows-in-residence 
who  visited  Sewanee  last  fall. 

Four  others  were  visiting  Sewanee  in  February 
and  March.  They  were  J.G.  Priestly,  senior 
lecturer  in  education  at  the  University  of  Exeter, 
England;  the  Rev.  Earl  H.  Brill,  Episcopal  chaplain 
at  Duke  University;  Nigel  Renton,  a  layman  from 
Oakland,  California,  studying  the  Christian 
calendar;  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Brirton  of  St. 
Anselm's  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Fellows-in-residence  are  priests  and  lay 
persons  who  are  invited  to  spend  two  weeks  at 
the  School  of  Theology  for  a  rime  of  reflection, 
recreation,  sharing  in  community,  and  study  on  a 
subject  of  their  own  choosing.  While  there  is  no 
formal  program,  fellows  are  provided  with 
faculty  consultants  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
attend  classes  and  other  Seminary  events. 


•I  Renton,  the  Rev.  Earl  Brill,  /.  G.  Priestly,  and  the 


The  Sewanee  News 


Fifteenth  Year 
for  D.Min. 
Program 

Sewanee's  Doctor  of  Ministry  Program  begins  its 
fifteenth  year  this  summer. 

The  courses  offered  include  "Ministry 
Seminar,"  with  Donald  Armentrout;  "Jesus  and 
Christology,"  under  Reginald  Fuller;  "The 
Church  Year  and  the  Daily  Offices,"  with  Marion 
Hatchett  and  James  Litton;  "Introduction  to" 
Spiritual  Direction,"  with  Robert  Hughes;  and 
"Character  and  Moral  Development,"  under 
Joseph  Monti. 

The  courses  begin  June  21  and  end  July  26, 
except  for  "The  Church  Year  and  the  Daily 
Offices,"  designed  for  clergy,  organists,  and  choir 
directors,  held  from  June  26  to  July  7. 

The  D.Min.  Program  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
United  States  which  operates  only  during  the 
summer  months,  allowing  many  clergy  to 
participate  without  a  major  interruption  in  their 
parish  work.  Students  usually  complete  work  for 
the  D.Min.  in  four  summers. 

The  program  stresses  the  relationship 
between  the  practice  of  ministry,  and  biblical, 
historical,  and  theological  knowledge. 

Endowed  Lectureship 

Rabbi  Randall  Falk,  a  winner  of  the 
Humanitarian  Award  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  is  teaching  "The  Wisdom 
Literature  in  Hebrew  Scriptures,"  a  semester- 
long  course  being  underwritten  by  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society. 

Rabbi  Falk  also  teaches  classes  sponsored  by 
the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  at  VanderbiH 
University  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  adjunct 
faculty  at  Sewanee  for  several  years. 

Dean  on  Standing  Commission 

The  Very  Rev.  Robert  E.  Giannini  has  been 
named  to  the  Episcopal  Church's  Standing 
Commission  on  Ecumenical  Relations. 

Theological  Consultant 

The  Rev.  Carleton  Hayden,  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Theology,  spent  several  days  in  late 
March  in  the  Dominican  Republic  at  a  conference 
of  black  bishops  from  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
dioceses,  including  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  the  Virgin  Islands— 
twenty-three  bishops  altogether.  Dean  Hayden 
was  invited  as  a  consultant  to  the  black  bishops. 

Episcopal-Lutheran  Dialogue 

Among  the  recent  visitors  in  the  Bishop-in- 
Residence  Program  was  the  Rev.  Lavem 
Gerhardt  Franzen,  bishop  of  the  Florida  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

In  addition  to  preaching  at  a  Seminary 
Eucharist,  Bishop  Franzen  lectured  March  2  on 
"A  Lutheran  Look  at  Episcopal-Lutheran 
Dialogue." 
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Notes 
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The  Rev.  John  Harrison  is  currently  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Hilton  Head 
Island,  South  Carolina,  a  parish  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  From  June  1982 
until  the  present  time  this  congregation  has 
been  an  unaffiliated  1928  Prayer  Book 
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Physical)  disabilities  forced  an  early 
retirement  on  John  Arthur.  He  is  now 
enjoying  life  in  Camden,  Tennessee,  a  quiet 
small  town  and  attends  St.  Andrew's,  New 
Johnsonville,  a  mission  where  he  was 
chartering  vicar  in  the  late  1950s.  Donald 
Mitchell  is  recovering  from  heart  failure, 
which  put  him  in  the  hospital  in  November. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Carson,  H'79,  executive  for 
stewardship  with  the  National  Church  since 
1979,  will  retire  later  this  year.  He  is  currently 
on  sabbatical  but  continues  consulting  in  the 
area  of  stewardship  with  a  number  of 
organizations  and  parishes.  He  and  his  wife, 
Jane,  plan  to  retire  to  their  Pawley's  Island 
home.  We  reported  in  the  last  issue  that 
David  C  Streett  retired  when  in  fact  he 
resigned  as  chief  clinical  chaplain  for  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Corrections  to 
become  Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  Mississippi 


State  Penitentiary  ir 
priest  in  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi.  Last 
November  David  spent  a  few  days  in 
Sewanee  participating  in  EFM  training. 
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Archie  C.  Stapleton,  is  director  of  the  Mid- 
Cumberland  Mountain  Ministry,  a  ministry  of 
advocacy  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  near 
Sewanee.  Of  the  population  to  which  it  caters, 
60  percent  is  unchurched  and  30  percent  arc 
illiterate.  It  is  also  a  ministry  to  a  very  large 
truck  stop  on  Interstate-24. 
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e  Harrison  is  in  his  eighth 
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The  Rev.  David  Hoc  kci  t  is  now  rector  of  St. 
Timothy's  on  Signal  Mountain  in 
Chattanooga,  a  congregation  of  about  750. 
David  was  recently  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
the  Chattanooga  Times.  He  was  quoted  in  the 
article  as  saying.  There  is  a  hunger  and  desire 


rather  than  address  itself  to  the  great  spiritual 
needs  that  abound."  David  went  to  St. 
Timothy's  after  five  years  at  St.  Christopher's 
in  Kingsport,  seven  years  at  Holy  Trinity  in 
Memphis,  and  almost  four  years  at  St. 
Stephen's  in  Oak  Ridge.  The  Rev.  R.  Wayne 
Johnston  has  been  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas' 
Church  in  Monroe,  Louisiana,  since 
December,  taking  over  for  Harry  Bainbridge, 
C'61,  P67,  GST8£  Wayne  has  taken  EFM 

training  and  plans  to  start  a  group  in 
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The  Rev.  William  Patten  recently  submitted 
his  resignation  as  managing  director  of  the 
DuBose  Conference  Center  in  Monteagle.  In 


J.G.  Priestly,  a  fellow-in-residence  at  the  School  of  Theology  from  the  University  of  Exeter, 
enjoys  an  informal  dinner  with  James  Nixon,  T'90,  Shenill  Page,  T'90,  and  Ernest 
'Buddy'  Oliver,  T'91. 


the  few  years  Bill  has  been  director,  the 

percent  and  the  facility  operated  in  the  black 
without  any  diocesan  budgetary  support.  The 
center  is  owned  by  the  dioceses  of  Tennessee 
and  East  Tennessee  but  hosts  groups  from  a 
wider  area,  including  some  national 
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The  Rev.  David  Hartling  has  become  vicar  of 
St.  Jude's  Church  in  Orange  Gty,  Florida.  He 
and  his  wife,  Diana,  reside  in  nearby  Sanford. 
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Peter  W.  Howes  has  been  a  rector  of  St. 
George's  Church  in  Germanlown,  Tennessee, 
since  1986.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bishop's 
Council  for  the  Diocese  of  West  Tennessee  and 
on  its  Christian  Education  Committee.  He  and 
his  wife,  Anna  Cay,  recently  returned  from  a 
ten-day  trip  to  Barbados.  Anna  Cay  is 
working  at  St.  George's  Day  School,  and  his 
daughter,  Catherine,  is  at  Vanderbilt.  Worth, 
age  18,  is  a  senior  at  Cermantown  High,  and 
Mary  Henry,  age  13,  is  in  the  eighth  grade  at 
Fannington  School. 
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Chattanooga.  Mars 
Michigan,  where  he  is  Episcopal  chaplain  to 
Henry  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit.  His  new 
address  is  190  River  Oaks  Drive,  Plymouth, 
Michigan,  48170. 
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We  have  learned  that  James  A.  Fisher's  wife, 
Karen,  died  last  October  26.  James  is  the  rector 
of  All  Hallows  Parish  in  Snow  Hill,  Maryland- 
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December,  1987,  has  been  w 
priest-in-charge  since  August,1988,  when  the 
former  rector  was  elected  bishop  coadjutor  of 
Michigan.  Last  May  Iris  received  the  1 988 
Mature  Woman  Award  from  the  Altrusa  Club 
of  Memphis.  The  Altrusa  Club  is  associated 


business  and  professional  women.  David 
Sumner  spoke  on  "Church  and  Race  in  the 
South  Since  1950"  at  the  Third  Biennial 
Conference  on  the  History  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Orleans  last  )une.  He  was 
invited  to  give  one  of  the  keynote  addresses 
in  New  Orleans  primarily  because  of  his 

Church's  Involvement  in  Civil  Rights:  1943- 
1953"  and  his  book.  The  Episcopal  Church's 
History:  1945-19S5,  which  has  done  quite  well 
and  has  been  reviewed  in  about  ten 
magazines  and  newspapers.  He  plans  to 
receive  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  o( 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  in  August  and  has  been 
teaching  writing  classes  there  for  the  past 
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The  Rev.  Dorothy  Brown,  formerly  assistant 
at  St.  James'  Church  In  Bozeman,  Montana,  i: 
now  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Winner,  South 
Dakota,  and  vicar  of  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  in  Gregory,  South  Dakota.  Her 


horn 


Hallock  Martin  was  ordained  to  the  Sacred 
Order  of  Priests  on  March  18, 1989.  He  is  now 
vicar  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Cochran, 
Georgia.  His  wife,  Lydia,  teaches  special 

Bleckley  Elementary  School.  The 


Rev.  Robei 


t.  Patrick's,  Zadiai 


To  Write  and  Teach 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  FitzSimons  Allison,  C49,  who  was  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  in  1980  and  installed  as  the  twelfth  diocesan  bishop  of  South 
Carolina  in  1982,  has  announced  that  he  plans  to  resign  soon  to  give  full 
time  to  an  active  ministry  of  "teaching,  preaching,  and  writing." 

A  special  convention  is  expected  to  be  held  later  this  year  to  elect  his 
successor,  and  then  Bishop  Allison  will  presumably  step  down  in  late  1989 
or  early  1990. 

Early  press  reports  suggested  that  Bishop  Allison's  decision  to  resign 
was  related  to  the  election  and  consecration  of  Barbara  Harris  as  suffragan 
bishop  of  Massachusetts,  but  Bishop  Allison  has  made  it  clear  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Last  summer  Bishop  Allison  discussed  with  other  bishops  his 
decision  to  resign. 

In  a  letter  to  clergy  and  lay  leaders  of  his  diocese,  he  spoke  of  "a  great 
sadness"  in  relinquishing  his  duties.  However,  he  said  he  is  convinced  that 
there  is  "a  need  for  people  who  are  willing  to  write  and  to  speak  clearly  and 
faithfully  on  the  contemporary  issues  of  the  Faith." 

After  graduating  from  Sewanee,  Bishop  Allison  received  his  divinity 
degree  from  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

He  taught  church  history  at  Sewanee  from  1956  to  1967,  and  at  Virginia 
Seminary  from  1967  to  1975.  At  the  time  of  his  election  as  bishop  coadjutor 
in  1980,  he  was  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  New  York  City.  He  has  also 
preached  and  taught  in  England  and  is  an  American  canon  of  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Bishop  Allison  has  written  several  books;  the  latest.  The  Cruelty  of 
Heresy,  will  be  published  this  fall  by  Morehouse-Bartow.  He  has  written 
and  spoken  frequently  on  theological  education  and  has  published  works 
on  baptism  and  confirmation. 
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Louis Carrather*  celebrate-  ln>.  ninety 
second  birthday  on  March  26.  Happy 
Birthday,  Louis! 
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V.  Porter  Ware 

ewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
Pete  Ware  just  relumed  from  visiting  his 
daughter  and  son-in-law  in  Palm  Beach, 
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Portland,  Maine  04103 
Clarence  Schnitker  has  retired  from  the 
Treasury  Department  where  he  worked  for 
~~S.  He  served  in  the  Air  Force  in  World 
,  took  part  in  "D"  Day,  and  has  two 
vho  served  in  Vietnam  in  the  Air  Force. 
He  and  his  wife,  Gretchen,  have  been 
married  for  forty-five  years. 
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4518  Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  No.  3 
Dallas,  Texas  75210 

Newell  Blair  continues  as  president  of  CRR 
Publishing  Company.  He  and  his  wife,  Greta, 
reside  in  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Gilbert 
Edson  has  three  children  and  three 
grandchildren.  He  is  looking  forward  to  his 
sixtieth  class  reunion.  Fred  Freyer  is  happily 

happy  to  be  "well  and  kicking"  and  hopes  to 

f  it  to  the  sixtieth  class  reunion  in  the 
falL  Stan  Burrows  and  the  'Great  Class  of 
1929"  are  planning  their  sixtieth  reunion  in 
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Sporting  Goods  Company  in  Hermitage, 
Tennessee,  February  1, 1974,  where  he  hac 
worked  for  forty-two  years. 
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/.  Fain  Cravens 

30Ridgeland 

Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  35406 

Alex  Wellford  is  still  working  in  timber 

management  with  Vandaman  of  Jackson, 
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Th*  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
Pensacda,  Florida  32501 
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Robert  A.  Holloway 
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923  Calhoun  Street 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 

Hugh  Shclton  and  his  wife.  An 
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533  Twin  Drive 
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Port  Charlotte,  Florida  33981 
In  January  the  Chattanooga  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  Alex  Guerry  with  the 
Arthur  G.  Vieth  Memorial  Award  for  his 
business,  community,  and  free  enterprise 
leadership.  Morgan  Hall  thinks  he  may  be  the 
father  of  the  first  Sewanee  man  to  win  or 
participate  in  the  Sugar  Bowl.  Morgan  Hall  Jr, 
C69,  won  the  1989  Sugar  Bowl  regatta  in  his 
sail  boat  Carp*  Diem  and  received  a  Sugar 
Bowl  Trophy.  How  about  that?  his  proud 
father  asks  Bob  Turner,  though  officially 
retired,  is  a  winter  assistant  ro  the  rector  of  St. 
David's  Episcopal  Church  in  Ehglewood, 
Florida. 
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Shubael  T.  Beasley 

2281  East  Cherokee  Drive 

V\boiistocJ(,  Georgia  30188 
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Conference  Center  in  North  Carolina. 
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Currin  R.  Cass 

605  Hunting  Park  Drive 

Salisbury,  Maryland  21801 

Charles  Jones  has  five  children,  three  of  them 

Sewanee  alumni,  and  seven  grandchildren.  He 

is  chief  executive  officer  and  pT< 


from  the  Metro  Board  of  Education  in  1985 
after  forty-two  years.  For  twenty  years  he  wa: 
director  of  high  schools.  In  1986  he  was 
inducted  into  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  by  the  Metro 
Football  Association.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Baptist  Hospital  1982-88  and  continues  to  be  < 
trustee  of  Middle  Tennessee  Medical  Center. 
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Henry  Atkinson  just  finished  his  fortieth  year 
as  a  dentist  in  Winchester,  Tennessee.  He  has 
three  children  and  seven  grandchildren,  and  is 


active  In  professional,  civic  and  church 
activities.  Robert  F.  Bartusch  president  of 
Bartusch  Direct  Mail  Marketing,  Inc.,  of 
Memphis,  was  awarded  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  Silver  Medal  Award 
for  1989  by  the  Memphis  Advertising 
Federation.  Robert  is  a  member  of  Sewanee's 
Board  of  Trustees  from  the  Diocese  of  West 
Tennessee. 
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j  undefeated  and  rated 

news  is:  The  boys'  team  has  lost  three  games, 
16-3.  Deannie,  Gina,  and  Jolly  are  well  and 
happy.  George  Scarbrough  was  recently 
award  the  Most  Distinguished  Contributor's 
Award  by  Seton  Hall  University's  Spirit:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse.  His  latest  book  is 
Invitation  to  Kim,  a  book  of  poetry  published 
this  fall,  and  he  has  poems  in  recent  issues  of 
Spirit,  Creeping  Bend,  and  Appalachian  journal. 
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James  G.  Cole,  jr. 

2304  North  Ocoee  Street 

Cleveland,  Tennessee  37311 

Richard  Mitchell  writes  that  he  will  be 

involved  in  the  Civil  War  re-enactment  in 

May  at  the  Roaring  Camp  and  Big  Trees 

Narrow-Gauge  Railroad  in  Felton,  Califor 
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1893  Harbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 
Charles  Gray  is  president  of  B 
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John  P.  Guerry 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 
John  A.  Bragg  is  in  hb  thirty-ninth  year  at 
Battle  Ground  Academy,  twenty  of  them  as 
headmaster.  This  year  is  also  the  school's 
centennial  anniversary.  He  retires  on  July  1, 
1990.  Walter  Bryant  is  managing  to  keep  his 
game  in  trim.  In  January  he  worked  himself 
first-place  tie  with  seven  other  golfe 


in  a  1 24-member  Men's  Golf 
scramble  on  his  Daytona  Beach  course. 
Arthur  Lockhart  retired  December  31, 1987. 
He  is  a  part-time  associate  at  Grace-Calvary 
Church  in  Clarkesville,  Georgia.  He  and  his 
wife,  Sally,  live  on  their  farm  called  Anapavo, 
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Richard  B.  Doss 

5723  Indian  Circle 

Houston,  Texas  77057 

Charles  Betty  is  employed  by  Columbia 

Developmental  Center  in  Columbia,  Georgia, 

as  a  speech  pathologist.  He  also  serves  as  a 


Oak  Manor  nursing  homes.  He 
his  wife,  Robbie,  have  three  children  anc 
grandchildren. 


conference  was  held  in  Columbia,  where  he 
had  served  as  rector  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  Church  from  1958  to  1963.  Fenhagen 
is  currently  dean  and  president  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City.  The  Rev.  David  Wendel  formerly  the 


Church  In  Bessemer,  Alabama. 
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The  Very  Rev.  James  C  Fenhagen,  T54,  wa 
the  keynoter  at  the  January  Total  Ministry 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina.  The 


R.  Andrew  Duncan 
315  Hyde  Park 
Tampa,  Florida  33606 

Alan  Bell's  son,  Joshua,  has  received  rave 
reviews  and  a  "Debut  Recording"  award 
from  Ovation  magazine  for  his  violin 
performances  on  a  recording  released  last 
year.  "He's  been  blessed  with  the  technical 

personal  warmth  of  a  young  Kreisler.  His  is 

Ovation.  Alan  still  teaches  at  the  University 
of  Indiana.  Clayton  Braddock  is  now  an 
assistant  professor  of  communications  at 
Radford  University  in  Virginia.  Clayton 
writes  that  teaching  is  his  third  career  which 
became  possible  when  he  earned  his 
doctorate  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1983. 
He  spent  thirteen  years  as  a  journalist  with 
the  Times  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  the  Florida 
Times  Union  in  Jacksonville,  the  Miami 

Memphis.  He  then  spent  sixteen  years  in 
public  relations  management  positions  with 
the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee  state  government,  and  Ohio  State. 
He  is  also  a  founding  vice  president  of  a 
Memphis  public  relations  consulting  firm. 
Charlie  Horn  is  associate  rector  of  St. 
Columba's  Episcopal  Church  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  vicar  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  Terry.  Albert  Minor  is  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  as  the  Episcopal 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
He  recently  completed  s« 


d  by  the  chaplains  in  Province  IV 
(Southeast)  to  be  the  regional  coordinator  for- 
Ministries  in  Higher  Education  and  to  serve 
on  its  national  advisory  committee .  Arthur 
Franklin  Moseley  is  a  graphic  artist  and 
works  for  Schneider  Services  International  a 
the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center.  He  also  does  commercial  art  and  sig) 
painting.  He  has  two  children,  a  daughter 


age  21  and  a  son  age  26. 
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R.  Holt  Hogan 

P.O.  Box  656 

KcysviUe,  Virginia  23947 

Homer  Whitman  has  been  with  Montag  & 

Caldwell  investment  counsel  since  1985. 

Grover  Maxwell,  C77,  recently  joined  the 
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The  Rev.  W.  Gilbert  Dent 

609  Grace  Street 

Greenw       South  Carolina  29646 

Williai        1e  runs  Hale  Development 

Compu.  _   which  is  developing  a  resort 

bland  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  called  Barbour 


daub. 
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Robert  R.  Webb 
501  Quails  Run  Rood,  B2 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 
Stetson  Fleming  is  a  public 


Savannah,  Georgia,  with  his  own  firm. 
Winfield  Bennett  is  on  the  "retired  list"  in 
Cochran,  Georgia,  but  is  doing  quite  a  bit  of 
"supply,"  with  two  vacant  churches  and  two 
deacons  in  his  convocation.  In  February  Ale) 


Carolina.  Dr.  James  Yoder  has  moved  from 
Defiance,  Ohio,  to  Fitzgerald,  Georgia,  where 
he  has  opened  a  practice  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  at  Dorminy  Medical  Center.  Recently 
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RocheUe,  Virginia  22738 
Ackland  Jones  is  an  associate  professor  of 
entomology  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Friedrich  Schilling's  daughter,  Kathryn,  was 
married  in  November  to  Michel  Bouchard  of 
Avignon,  Prance.  The  couple  live  in  St. 
Augustine,  Florida,  where  they  are  creating  a 
French  bakery  business.  Sam  Wavmouth  is 
still  a  pilot  with  American  Airlines,  and  he 
and  his  wife,  Shirley,  live  in  Raleigh,  I ' 
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Dr.  Oliver  W.  /era 

1013  Catalva  Lane 

Naperville,  Illinois 

50540 

Oscar  Fowler  w: 

s  recently  named 

head  of  the  Depa 

rManag 

University  of  Ten 

Knoxvi 

R.TomIinsonis 

residen 

andchi 

(TheF 

Shoals  in  Floreno 

,Alaba 
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Halsey  Werum 
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J.  Daryl  Canfill  (the  Venerable),  a 
of  Southern  Namibia,  South  West  Africa,  is 
the  rector,  at  St.  Mary's  Parish,  the  home 
parish  of  Dineo  Skwambane,  the  South 
African  student  a  trending  Sewanee.  Canfill 


championship  g. 
Johanna,  is  also , 


lily  affairs.  Bemie  Dunlap  was  one 
of  two  finalists  for  the  position  of  president 
of  Winthrop  College.  It  is  not  dear  if  Dunlap 

at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  to  teach 
in  Thailand  as  a  Fulbright  scholar.  He  was 
one  of  1,000  Fulbright  scholars  selected  by 
the  Council  for  International  Exchange  of 
Scholars.  The  last  word  was  that  he  planned 


n  Thai 


,  book 


Publishers.  The  book  w 
written  to  teach  physicians  to  deal  with 
cervical  or  bony  spine  injuries.  Norman  has 
been  a  professor  of  surgery  at  Tulane 
University  Medical  Center  since  1981  and 
program  since 


director  of  Tulane's 


1977. 


A  Passion  for  Antiques 

Nathan  Harsh,  C'58,  is  the  co-author  of  a  new  book,  The  Art  and  Mystery  of 
Tennessee  Furniture  and  Us  Makers  Through  1850. 

The  book  is  a  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Harsh's  passion  for  antique  furniture;  his 
Gallatin,  Tennessee,  law  office  is  filled  with  it 

"I  was  raised  around  old  furniture,"  he  said  in  an  interview  published  in 
the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  (January  15, 1989).  "My  father  was  always 
interested  in  the  history  of  period  pieces.  He  and  I  would  go  to  auctions 
together,  and  I'm  sure  that's  how  my  interest  in  old  Tennessee  furniture  got 
started.  For  the  last  half  of  my  fifty  years,  I  have  sought  out  rural  auctions 
to  find  antiques  of  my  own." 

For  the  book,  which  includes  360  pages  and  521  photographs.  Harsh 
spent  many  Saturdays  and  Sundays  tracking  down  the  work  of  fifty-two 
identifiable  cabinetmakers  and  their  anonymous  fellow  artisans  who 
worked  in  Tennessee  before  1850.  His  collaborator  was  Derita  Coleman 
Williams.  Their  lovely  volume  sells  for  $35  through  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society  or  in  area  book  stores. 


Advertising  Promotion 


Eugene  Dickson,  C'63,  has  taken  over 
as  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Leslie  Advertising  in 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Dickson 
was  moved  up  from  executive  vice 
president  when  the  president,  E.  Dean 
Anderson,  moved  out  in  a  series  of 
management  changes  coinciding  with 
the  agency's  thirtieth  anniversary. 

Dickson  and  four  partners, 
including  Anderson,  purchased  the 
firm  in  1983  from  the  founder.  Leslie 
Advertising,  a  seventy-member 
privately  held  company,  is  the  second 
largest  advertising  agency  in  South 
Carolina  with  $31  million  in  annual 
billings. 
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Howard  W.  Harrison,  Jr. 

16  South  20th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  18103 

Charles  Joseph  works  for  Seemay  Inc.,  in 

market  development.  His  son,  Tom,  is 

attending  High  Point  College,  North  Carolina. 

Rob  is  a  freshman  at  Knox  Doss  Junior  High 

School  in  Hendersonville,  Tennt 

Peter  Thomas  recently  became  I 


see.  The  Rei 

ie  director  of 

e  Cathedral  Church 
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Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
AUentown,  Pennsylvania  18103 
Fred  Freyer  is  president  of  Property  Syster 
Corp.,  Atlanta's  largest  bond  brokerage 
>mpany,  which  recently  added  two  new 


divisions  to  the  business  ai 
employing  125  people  H 
recently  joined  the  firm. 


i,  Reese, 
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Dr.  Charles  T.  Cullen 

The  Newberry  Library 
60  W.  Walton  Street 
Chicago,  minois  60610 


e  Bar  Association. 
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500  Lindsay  Srrwr 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37404 

Michael  Cass  is  on  sabbatical,  reading. 

years'  labor  of  helping  to  start  a  Great  Books 
curriculum  at  Mercer  His  wife,  Lynn,  is  soon 

Magazine.  Both  enjoyed  the  twenty-fifth 
reunion  in  October.  Carl  Cundiff  writes  that 
he  recently  had  a  pleasure  in  his  role  as 
ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Niger  to  swear 
in  a  fellow  graduate  of  Sewanee,  Julia  Miller, 
CSS.  "Thus,  although  I  could  not  return  to  the 
mountain  for  my  class's  twenty-fifth  reunion, 
I  at  least  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  Africa 
one  of  those  who  graduated  from  Sewanee 
twenty-five  years  after  my  own  dass 
graduated."  Tom  Caskin  is  chief  of  surgery  at 
the  Birmingham  Medical  Center  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama.  In  January  Tom 
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The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  /r. 
1520  Canterbury  Road 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27608 
Lacy  Hunt  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Temple  University  and  serves  on 
the  Business  and  Finance  Committee.  R. 
Scott  Taylor  *s  son,  Scott,  Jr.  recently 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
v  working  with  Cushman  and 
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Douglas  ].  Milne 
2825  Eldorado  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  llorida  32210 
Willaim  Gignilliat,  and  his  wife,  Laura, 
have  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann  Cignilliat, 
born  May  22, 1 988  James  Waters  owns  and 
operates  two  Italian  restaurants  in  the 
Athens,  Georgia,  area. 
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]ohn  Day  Peakt,  ft. 
159  Roberts  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama  36604 
Bill  Johnson  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  have  a 
daughter,  Jessica  Kaitlyn,  born  December  18, 
1988.  Donald  Shannonhouse  is  director  of 
the  Grundy  County  Center  for  Exceptional 
Ciii/L'iis.  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
habitation  of  developmental^  disabled 
adults.  Elliott  Street  has  been  contracted  to 
direct  the  restoration  efforts  of  the  1890 
Victorian  Grand  Opera  House  in  Meridian, 
Mississippi.  The  plan  is  to  rehabilitate  the 
facility  for  a  cultural  and  performing  arts 
center.  Philip  Wilheit  has  a  daughter.  Hart 
now  seventeen  and  a  junior  at  Lakeview 

grader  at  the  academy.  Philip  is  vice 
president  of  Wilheit  Packaging  Materials  Co., 

Gainesville  Bank  and  Trust.  This  year  he  is 
serving  as  president  of  Leadership  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Cainesville  Industrial 
Development  Authority,  and  vice  president 
of  the  chamber  in  charge  of  industrial 
development.  James  Williams  is  still 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  for  First  American  National  Bank  in 
Chattanooga.  He  and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  have 
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Comdr.  Albert  S.  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 

Lon  "Doc"  Gilbert  has  a  new  career  involved 
with  three-state  distribution  of  Century 
wrecker  equipment.  Lots  of  travel,  he 
reports.  Chip  Langley  has  moved  back  to 
Chattanooga  and  opened  a  branch  of  Union 
Security  Mortgage  Company  where  he  is 
branch  manager.  William  Nelson  has  just 
moved  to  Nashville  from  Los  Angeles  and 
opened  a  new  company  providing 


to  hospitals.  He  and  his  wife,  Jackie,  have 
four  sons:  Greg,  Sean,  Andy,  and  Charlie. 
Leading  up  to  the  inauguration  of  President 
George  Bush,  Bert  Polk  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Inauguration  Committee.  He 
not  only  helped  with  the  planning,  he  got  in 
the  celebration  by  attending  the 


Celebration  for  Young  Amei 


s.  Billy 


lekamp  is  public  affairs  manager  lor 

Shell  Offshore.  Inc.  He  and  his  wife,  Debbie, 

vo  children  live  in  Mandcvillc, 
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isS.Rue 

P.O.  Box  1988 

Mobile,  Alabama  36633 

:  LeRoux  is  rector  of  Holy  Nativity 
jpal  Church  on  St.  Simons  Island, 

Georgia.  He  has  five  children:  Grant,  16; 

Christy,  13;  Katie.  11;  Johnathan,  6;  and 

Louisa,  4.  William  Tunnell  is  director  of 
urism  for  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  Conven 

__id  Visitors  Bureau.  He  and  his  wife, 

Annette,  have  three  children. 
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Dennis  M.  Half 

2919  Momingbm  Drive,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 

House  of  Representatives  from  the  Nineteen 

District  in  Jacksonville.  Sanders  Benkwith 

continues  his  practice  of  ophthalmology.  He 

and  his  wife,  Linda,  and  two  children  live  in 

Montgomery.  Bob  Hagler  is  currently  sub- 

dt  at  the  Holy  Cross  Priory  of  the  Order  of 

Holy  Cross,  in  Toronto,  Canada.  There  he 

3  serves  as  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 

October  to  Sewanee's  Board  of  Trustees  from 
the  Diocese  of  West  Tennessee.  He  is  vice 
president  of  Union  Planters  National  Bank  in 
Memphis.  He  and  his  wife.  Cissy,  have  three 
children.  Brooks,  15;  Chip,  12;  and  Dottie,  9. 
John  Anthony  J.  >rDan(sic),  who  has  been  out 
of  touch  with  Sewanee  for  some  time,  wrote 
in  a  recent  note  to  the  Alumni  Office,  "In 
twenty  years  in  various  capacities  with 


US.  Embassy  in  New  Delhi  where  we  had 
e  Sewanee  graduates  spanning  three 

decades,  to  the  Vatican  City  and  the  EI  Grecco 

e  Via  Condotti  in  Rome.  Either 

more  of  us  than  I  suspected  or  we 

certainly  get  around."  Tony  has  settled  on  E 

Street  in  Washington,  D.C 
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John  W.Tonissen,]r. 
P.O.  Bar  36218 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

il  Green  is  an  education  supervisoj 
Department  of  Defense. 


Now  a  Tree  Hugger 

Lee  M  Thomas,  C67,  has  become  chief  executive  officer  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  law  Environment,  Inc.,  an  engineering  and  earth  saences  consulbng 
firm  of  Kennesaw,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  head  of  the  Environmental  Protecbon  Agency  for  four 
vears  stepping  down  in  December  as  Washington  prepared  for  a  new 
administration.  He  actually  was  EPA  administrator  longer  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  and  was  credited  by  congressmen  and  environmentalists  alike 
with  restoring  the  credibility  of  the  agency  that  had  suffered  under  early 
Reaean  appointees. 

He  was  a  candidate  to  be  President  Bush's  energy  secretary,  but  Thomas 
let  it  be  known  he  was  not  interested. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  State,  (December 
11, 1988),  the  writer  described  Thomas  sitting  in  his  "penthouse  office 
admiring  the  Potomac  River  and  surrounding  countryside." 

'That  view  is  the  one  perk  you  get  in  this  job.  Everything  else  is 
controversial,"  Thomas  said. 

Nevertheless,  among  the  significant  accomplishments  of  the  agency  has 
been  establishing  U.S.  leadership  in  international  discussions  of  global 
climate  change.  Thomas  cited  the  Montreal  Protocol,  a  treaty  limiting  the  use 
of  chemicals  that  deplete  the  Earth's  protective  ozone  layer. 

Other  important  actions  have  been  increased  funding  for  toxic  waste 
cleanup,  passage  of  a  safe  drinking  water  bill,  approval  of  a  pilot  project  to 
deal  with  medical-waste  dumping,  establishment  of  a  Wetlands  office,  and  a 
program  to  protect  estuaries. 

Our  bays,  the  richest  ecological  centers,  are  getting  overwhelmed  by 
pollution.  We  are  seeing  its  impact  on  shell  fish  and  fin  fish  all  along  our 
coastline.  It's  a  major  issue  that  must  be  dealt  with  aggressively  by  the  new 
administration,"  Thomas  said. 

He  said  his  biggest  disappointment  while  EPA  administrator  was  his 
inability  to  obtain  more  resources  for  the  agency  and  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  address  the  acid  rain  issue. 

Not  known  for  his  knowledge  of  environmental  issues  before  going  to  the 
EPA,  Thomas  said  recently  that  he  is  proud  to  be  a  "tree  hugger." 


The  Sewanee  News 


and  kayak  sprint  racers  to  the  Olympics  and 
will  also  be  sending  Whitewater  athletes  to 
Barcelona,  Spain,  in  1992.  Bobbi  Stuart 


Dickens  and  the  grotesque, 
ippointment  to  teach  English  at 
Auburn.  Martin  Ellis  of 
Andersonville.Tennessee,  says  he  enjoyed  his 
fifteenth  class  reunion  and  was  glad  to  see 
that  he  wasn't  the  only  one  going  bald.  To 
Bob  and  Mary,  Mike  and  Ellen,  Bobbie  and 
Susie,  David,  and  Jim-  Martin  promises  to 
leave  his  kids  home  for  the  twentieth 

Volunteer  Services  at  Park  View  Medical 
Center.  She  has  two  daughters,  Allison,  aged 
11  and  Beth,  8. 


for  the 
the 
Army  Reserves,  he  is  currently  a  company 
commander.  He  and  his  wife,  Joan  Elizabeth, 
e  a  son,  Thomas,  age  10.  They 
isionally  visit  with  Frederick  Jones 
mtly  moved  from  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  to  Grace  Church, 
Gainesville,  Georgia.  Raymond  Murray  and 
his  wife,  Laura,  teach  at  the  Darlington 
School  in  Rome,  Georgia.  Donald  Shapleigh 

nior  vice  president  with  Bank  South 
Corporation,  Atlanta,  in  charge  of  Georgia 
corporate  banking.  He  and  his  wife,  Shelia, 
o  sons,  Timothy.  9,  and  Jonathan,  5. 
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Henukm  Inge  111 
4059  Stein  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama  36608 
Benjamin  Alexander  has  been  named  a 
Bradley  resident  scholar  at  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  a  Washington- based  public 
policy  research  institute.  The  Bradley 
Scholars  program  enables  distinguished 
scholars  to  work  and  study  at  the  Heritage 


Foundation  for  periods  up  to  one  year.  It  gives 
the  scholars  an  opportunity  lo  work  on  long- 
term  research  projects  while  exposing  them  to 
the  Washington  policy-making  community. 
An  assistant  professor  of  English  and  religious 
studies  at  Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale, 
Michigan,  Alexander  lectures  on  comparative 
literature  and  religion  at  George  Mason 
University.  Frierson  Craig  is  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  research  and 
development  for  First  American  Corporation 
in  Nashville-  His  wife,  Suzanne,  teaches 
school.  No  children;  one  cat  named  Love. 
Robert  Lee  and  his  wife  Sally,  currently 
residing  in  Nashville,  recently  rebuilt  an  old 
house  in  the  Monteagle  Assembly.  They  visit 
their  house  on  weekends  and  frequently  come 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 

Nuxm,  Hargrove,  Deoans  &  Doyle 

1  Thomas  Circle,  Suite  800 

Washington,  D.C.  2000S 

Timothy  P.  Callahan  will  be  attending  Air 

War  College  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama, 

August  '89  to  January  '90.  He  would  like  to 

hear  from  any  Sewanee  friends  passing 

through  Montgomery  at  that  time.  Jim 

Kennedy  is  living  in  Jacksonville,  Florida  with 

his  wife,  Alice,  and  children  Derek,  12,  Garth, 

5,  and  Grace,  2.  Jim  is  a  freelance  computer 

partner  at  McLain  St  Merritt,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  personal  injury  litigation, 
primarily  as  defense  counsel  Mark  Tanksley 


D.C,  and  Key  West,  Florida,  last  summer. 
They  plan  to  visit  Alaska  this  summer. 
Guerry  Thornton  recently  published  an 
article  entitled  "Mass  Tort  Litigation"  in  the 
National  Law  Journal.  His  law  firm,  Thornton, 
Leff  &  Steward,  has  opened  offices  in 
Canada,  London  and  San  Juan  to  specialize  in 
product  liability  law. 
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Josiah  M.  Daniel  If  J 
Winstead,  McCuire,  Sechrest  &  Minick 
$400  Renaissance  Tower 
1201  Elm  Sfreel 
Dallas.  Texas  75270 

Henry  and  Barbara  (Reid)  Bedford  have  four 
children;  Hank,ll,  Elizabeth,  9,  Mary 
Katherine,  5,  and  Logan,  3.  Henry  is  treasurer 
of  The  Southwestern  Company  in  Nashville, 
and  hot-air  ballooning  is  his  hobby  John 
Bladon  and  wife  Dianne  were  blessed  with 
their  first  child,  a  son  born  on  March  19.  Jim 
Kennedy  and  his  wife,  Anne,  had  triplets 
bom  on  February  14, 1987.  He  is  president  of 
Cherokee  Warehouses.  Inc.  ludy  Ward 
Lineback  had  a  third  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ward,  bom  June  29, 1988.  She  is  getting  lots 
of  attention  from  her  big  sisters,  now  ages  5 
■ml  a  and  her  arrival  is  extending  Judys 
indefinitely. 


md  his  son,  Chris,  t 


o  Washingtor 


Peter  Linsley  is  a  senior  scientist  wit 
Oncogen,  a  division  of  Genetic  Syste 
(biotechnology)  In  Seattle,  Washington. 
David  Mason  was  just  elected  commodore 
the  American  Canoe  Association  (ACA), 
which  is  responsible  for  sending  the  canoe 
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Martin  R.T0s<m,]r. 
Director,  OAD1 
1075  South  13th  Street 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35205 
David  Lockhart  and  his  wife,  Vicki,  own  a 
manufacturer's  rep  firm  called  Daveo.  They 
represent  active  wear  and  sporting  goods 
lines  in  the  southeast  and  have  one  child, 
Jordan  Andrea,  age  3.  Charles  Morton  and 
his  wiie,  Armelle,  have  a  new  beautiful  boy 
born  June  16, 1988,  and  named  Thomas 
Charles  Morton.  Tom  Phelps  finished  in  Jun* 
family  practice  residency  in  Hur 
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Post  Office  Box  789 
Gr        - 

Bank  in  Nashville,  working  as  a  commercial 
loan  officer.  He  and  his  wife,  Julie,  had  their 
first  child,  a  boy,  born  on  January  4  of  this 
year.  Ed  Brewer  recently  completed  a  project 
to  republish  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  He  also  joined  the 
Atlanta  law  firm  of  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer 
&  Murphy  to  work  in  personal  injury 
litigation.  Walt  Freeland  has  been  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  Somerville, 
Tennessee,  since  1978.  In  November,  his  wife, 
Florence,  gave  birth  to  Taylor  Margaret 
Freeland,  who  joins  her  brother,  James  W. 
Freeland  HI  (Jay).  John  Mackersie  and  his 
wife,  Lyn,  have  a  daughter,  Katherine 
Elizabeth  (Katie),  bom  December  31, 1988. 
Her  big  brother,  John,  Jr.,  is  almost  three 
Olin  Mefford  is  secretary- treasurer  of 
Mefford's  Jewelers  in  Florence,  Alabama. 
Margaret  Stewart  Teaguc  resides,  with 
husband,  Wes,  in  Indianapolis,  where  she  is 
teaching  fourth  grade  at  St.  Richard's  School 
and  he  is  financial  director  for  Mansur,  a 
development  firm.  Melissa  Wealherly  is  a 
counselor  working  with  drug  and  alcohol 
dependent  adolescents  in  a  residential 
treatment  center  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
and  loving  every  minute  of  working  with 
these  very  needy  kids."  John  Whitaker,  who 
resides  in  Brighton,  England,  is  general 
manager  of  the  United  Kingdom  Division  for 
Olan  Mills,  Inc. 
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fames  H.  Crier 
1520  Barberry  Lane 
Spartanburg,  South  C 
Clayton  B" 


29302 
wife  Tricia  gave  birth  t< 
first  child,  Sarah  Martha  Blanton  on 
October  30.  Carol  Elliott  was  married  to  B 


(Bucky)  Baxter  on  June  25,  In  a  garden 
wedding  at  Lake  Lanier,  outside  Atlanta. 
Bucky  Is  a  musician  working  with  Steve 
Earl?,  and  has  played  on  REM's  latest  album. 
Carol  Is  performing  and  working  as  a  staff 
writer  at  Hayes  Street  Music  Henry  E.  Dean 
olRoswell,  Georgia  currently  works  as  sales 
representative  for  the  Fullon  Supply 
Company.  In  addition  to  his  job,  Henry 
holds  the  office  of  president  of  Bassington 
Farms  Homeowners  Association.  Henry  and 
his  wife  Caroline  have  two  sons,  Henry  E 
Dean  IV,  and  Charles  Aylett  Ashly  Dean; 
ages  5  and  3,  respectively.  David  Held  is  the 
principal  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Elementary  School  in  Chattanooga.  Before 
his  appointment  in  September,  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Notre  Dame  High  School  in 
Chattanooga.  Stephen  Higgins  married  Jean 
Adrienne  Miller  December  18  at  Thankful 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church  in  Chattanooga. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Alpharetta, 
Georgia.  Cindy  Kershner  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee ,  recently  made  a  dramatic  career 
change.  A  former  buyer  for  a  department 
store,  she  now  is  a  full  time  freelance  writer 
and  says  she  is  happy  to  be  doing  what  she's 
inted  to  do  for  some  time  now.  Martha 
key  has  been  at  Emory  University  for  the 
past  five  years,  following  eight  years  in 
banking.  She  b  currently  assistant  to  the 
President  for  Special  Projects.Jay  and  Kathie 
McC  lure  are  living  in  Atlanta.  Kathie  is  still 
enjoying  "a  prolonged  sabbatical  from  the 
practice  of  law"  to  raise  her  two  children, 
Chris,  7,  and  Caitlin,  5.  Kathie  and  Jay  have 
seen  a  few  Sewanee  grads  lately,  including 
Lucy  Keeble,  C74,  Herbert  Reynolds,  C'72, 
and  Liz  (Turpll)  Reynolds,  C75.  Wesley, 
" Al"  Nicks  and  his  wife,  Mitzi,  had  a  son, 
W.U.  Nicks  IV,  bom  October,  1987.  Mike 
Rast  and  Jeanne  (Dortch)  Rast,  C78  are 
living  in  Hapcvilie,  Georgia.  In  the  general 
ection  in  November,  Mike  was  elected  to 
e  Fulton  County  Board  of  Education.  He 
so  continues  to  work  as  regional  office 

pare  time"  with  children;  Lisa,  5,  Michael, 
3,  and  Stuart,  1.  Dr.  James  Lee  Stocks langer 
is  practicing  dentistry  in  Macon,  Georgia.  He 
and  his  wife,  Kathy,  are  expecting  their  first 
child  in  June. 


// 

William  DuBose  III 
1527 Idalia  Drive 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29206 
Katherine  Dempster  Hall  is  a  full-time 
mother  to  her  three  boys,  ages  8, 6,  and  3. 

t  husband,  Stephen  Hall,  has  a  contracting 
business,  which  he  runs  with  the  help  of  Will 
Ferguson,  C80.  Business  is  good,  and  they 
enjoy  living  in  Knoxville.  Horton  Frank  and 
>ife,  Kim,  have  a  two-year-old  daughter, 
I.  Nora  Frances  Stone  McRae  and  her 
and  report  the  arrival  of  their  second 
child,  Selby  Ruth  McRae,  on  October  3, 1988. 
Selby  joins  her  big  brother  Douglas.  The 
McRaes  just  moved  into  an  old  house  that 

_  renovated  over  the  last  two  years.  Andy 
Philips,  father  of  a  daughter  Chancey,  5,  and 
■n,  Anderson,  Jr.,  2,  sends  congratulations 
n  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Chris  and  Janice 
Hehmeyer  on  the  birth  of  Chris,  Jr.  in 
December,  1988  in  Chicago.  James  L  Tad" 
Street  and  his  wife  Christin  Farrington 
Street,  C81,  recently  relocated  from  New 
York  City  to  Atlanta.  Tad  is  an  investment 
manager  with  the  Prudential  Realty  Group. 


have  moved  to  Nashville  from  Oak  Ridge  and 
that  they  have  a  beautiful  new  baby  daughter, 
Laura  Klrkland.  Larry  Cash  continues  his  law 
practice  in  Signal  Mountain  while  wife,  Sherri 
Graham  Cash,  C79,  is  at  home  with  sons 
Graham,  4,  and  Garrett,  2.  Barney  Durham 
and  his  wife,  Cindy  Albrecht  Durham,  C81, 

June  20, 1988.  Her  older  brother  Ryan,  almost 
3,  thinks  his  baby  sister  is  great.  Bumey  keeps 
busy  as  deputy  counsel  to  Tei 

tfthe 

with  the  Henderson,  Kentucky,  law 
firm  of  King,  Deep,  and  Branaman.  Atlee 
(Valentine)  Pope  is  vice  president  of 
international  finance  for  First  Chicago  Bank. 
Last  summer  she  visited  her  cousin  John 
Wh  itaker,  C7S,  In  London.  John  lives  In 
Brighton,  England.  Miles  Holden  Ehmling, 
weighing  eight  pounds.,  nine  ounces.,  was 
bom  on  November  5  to  Allen  Ehmling  and 
his  wife,  Rebecca. 
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TaraSeeley 

1600  South  Joyce  Street  #C613 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

Joanne  Caldwell  Beckman  has  quit  the 
practice  of  law  to  take  care  of  her  son,  Conrad, 
age  1.  She  and  her  husband.  Ken,  are 
expecting  another  child  in  June.  Mary  S. 
Browder  has  been  pursuing  a  career  as  a 
songwriter.  She  recently  received  contract 
offers  from  Wedge  Records  in  Nashville  on 
two  songs  she  co-wrote  with  Roy  August.  She 
reports  that  her  "goal  in  life  is  to  have  one  that 
makes  the  juke  box  at  Sewanee."  Marilyn 
Walker  Fisher  of  Chattanooga  keeps  busy 
with  her  job  as  director  of  drama  at  Girls 
Preparatory  School;  however,  she  occasionally 
finds  time  to  do  a  show  at  the  Little  Theater. 
She  appeared  in  the  lead  role  of  a  female 
version  of  The  Odd  Couple  last  June.  She  also 
does  some  local  commercial  work,  both  on- 

she  enjoys  camping  with  her  husband,  Gary. 
Walter  Givhan  is  currently  stationed  at 
Bitburg  Air  Base  in  West  Germany,  where  he 
flies  the  F-15  Eagle.  Chap  Jackson  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of 
Birmingham.  Greg  McGee  is  finishing  his 
surgical  residency  at  Vanderbilt  this  year  and 
will  be  starting  a  two-year  vascular  surgery 
fellowship  at  Northwestern.  Tom  McKeithen 
and  his  wife,  Paula,  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  Thomas  Mott  McKeithen  III, 
born  December  21, 1988.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  seeing  classmates  at  their  tenth 
reunion  in  the  fall.  Hamilton  Reynolds  has 
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f .  Phillip  Carpenter 
5810  Orckardviem 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39211 
Robin  and  Shawn  Bible  report  that  they 


McDonald  Development  in  Atlanta,  which 
develops  industrial  warehouse  space.  Charles 
Schafer  Jr.  is  Operations  Manager  for  COCL 
(USA)  Inc.  in  Savannah.  Libby  Thompson 
wants  to  let  her  Sewanee  cohorts  know  that 
she  is  "alive  and  well  in  Memphis  Town."  She 
has  been  a  little  bit  "on  the  skids"  in  her 
writing  and  keeping  in  touch,  but  promises  to 
be  heard  from  soon.  Scott  Tully  is  in  his  last 
year  of  a  residency  in  urology  at  Emory 
University.  He  and  his  wife.  Amy,  will  move 
to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  next  year  where  he 
will  join  his  father  in  practice  after  a  trip  to 
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anyone  who  knows  of  a  good  job  in  any  of 
these  areas  to  let  him  know.  Alumni  passing 
through  Memphis  are  invited  to  visit  Paul 
W .  Burke  and  Amy  Bull  Burke  just  had  their 
third  child,  John  Tryon  Burke,  on  October  28, 
1988  and  they  report  "we're  all  doing  great." 
Jim  Clausen,  still  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  in  Memphis,  Is  rearing  completion  of 
his  M.B.A.  from  Memphis  State  University. 
Jim  Is  planning  to  run  in  the  1989  "Memphis- 
in-May"  Triathlon  "to  prove  thirty-one-year- 
olds  ain't  so  bad."  He  said  anyone  interested 
in  joining  in  this  noble  effort  should  write 
him  for  a  registration  form.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lisa,  are  expecting  their  second  child.  A  late 
congratulations  to  Bette  Brown  Cleland  and 
husband,  Phil,  on  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Andrew  Christopher,  last  June  21. 
Despite  all  the  work  at  home,  Bette  is  keeping 
her  RN  license  current  Phil  is  a  civil  engineer 
for  Petticoat  Construction  Company  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  Tom  Doty  was  married 
January  14  to  Nancy  Gyde  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  Tom  is  an  endocrine  fellow  at  the 
Medical  Center  of  South  Carolina,  where 
Nancy  is  also  a  student  and  a  registered 
nurse.  Bambi  (Downs)  Friend  and  her 
husband,  Alex,  C82,  are  now  living  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  where  Alex  is  employed 
with  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 
Bambi  completed  her  master's  In  early 
Christianity  and  Hellenistic  Judaism  at  the 
University  of  Washington  and  is  seeking  a 
position  at  a  nearby  college  before  pursuing 
her  Ph.D.  Lee  Cueny  has  moved  to  a 
beautiful  new  home  (built  in  1770)  in  Old 
Town  Alexandria,  Virginia,  while  still 
enjoying  work  In  the  Trust  Department  at 
American  Security  Bank  in  DC  Jan  Kibler  is 
the  owner  of  Klbler's  Antiques  and  Gifts  and 
works  part-time  as  an  instructor  of  economics 
for  Macon  College.  Fred  McLaughlin  b 
investment  vice  president  for  J.C  Bradford  & 
Company.  He  and  his  wife,  Laura,  have  a 
daughter,  Ryan  Elizabeth,  age  1.  Donald 

"  lughters:  Amy,  9,  and  Jessi, 
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employed  by  Sverdrup  Technology,  AEDC 
division,  as  a  systems  analyst.  Chuck  Owens 
and  his  wife,  Faye,  live  in  England  with  their 
two  children,  Elizabeth  Anne,  bom  July  12, 
1978,  and  C.K.  Owen  III,  born  September  27, 
1988.  Chuck  b  with  the  Air  Force  at  Upper 
Hexford.  Pamela  Morris  Puryear  and  her 
husband,  Frank,  are  expecting  a  baby  in  May. 
Hugh  Sharber  b  a  partner  with  the 
Chattanooga  law  firm  of  Miller  &  Martin.  His 


,  Evan  Wilkes,  was  bom  November 
10, 1988.  Catherine  Keffer  Tanner  entered 
Mercer  Medical  School  in  1987,  where  her 
husband,  Wade,  also  studies.  Mary  Steward 
Elizabeth  White  was  bom  to  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Nobles  White  December  17, 1988. 
Big  brother  Zach,  now  3,  says  she  b  "all 
right" 
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Brent  T.  Minor 

4Q0  Commonwealth  Ave.  #204 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22301 
Paul  and  Pamela  Anderson  are  expecting 
first  child  In  ApriL  Pamela  works  In  th 


Paul  is 


Insurance /Worker's  Compensation  Defense 
law  firm.  Phillip  and  Sanford  Dunklin 
became  parents  of  a  baby  boy  on  October  28. 
Their  new  son,  l.S.  Dunklin,  weighed  ten 

Durham  keeps  busy  with  two-year-old  Ryan 
and  eight-month-old  Amanda.  She  recently 
heard  from  Susan  Fuller,  who  is  a  sales 
representative  for  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  a  major 
college  textbook  publisher.  John  Davies  has  a 


post-doctoral  position  v 


chemistry  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Radney  Foster's  group,  Foster  and 
Lloyd,  is  releasing  this  month  a  new  album. 
Faster  and  louder.  Listen  for  "Fair  Shake"  on 
!  radio.  Lisa  McDonough  Howick  works 
a  guidance  counsellor  In  College  Park, 
Georgia.  She  and  her  husband,  Tom,  have  a 
new  son,  Thomas  Lee,  bom  May,  1988.  In 
May,  1988,  Susan  FolweU  n " 


clinical  social  work  from  Florida  State 
University.  She  is  active  in  volunteer  work, 
working  in  community  chemical  dependency 
education  and  setting  up  a  shelter  for  abused 
women  and  children.  Trey  Maxwell  has  a 
band  out  of  Augusta  now  playing  the  college 
circuit.  The  group  recently  cut  an  album. 
Thomas  McKee  and  his  wife,  Carolyn 
(Powers)  McKee,  C78,  are  the  parenb  of 
twin  sons,  Thomas  and  Christoper,  bom  last 
August  The  elder  Thomas  continues  to 
practice  law  in  Helen,  Georgia,  although 
home  b  in  Sautee.  Stacey  McKenzie  just 
finished  an  internal  medicine  residency  and 

w  doing  a  fellowship  In  Infectious 
disease  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Lee  Parks, 
in  addition  to  practicing  law  with  Whelchel, 
Dunlop  and  Clgnllliet,  is  learning  the  joys  of 
fatherhood  with  hb  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann, 

i  in  July,  1988.  Residing  in  Gainseville, 
Georgia,  he  b  active  in  the  Grove  Episcopal 


Street,  C'77,  have  moved  back  to  the  Sou 
after  three  years  in  New  York  Gty.  He  is  with 
the  Prudential  Realty  Group  in  Atlanta. 
Overton  and  Robin  Thompson  began  th 
year  with  a  new  daughter,  Emily  Austin, 
born  on  January  9.  She  joins  her  sister,  tw 
year-old  Jillian  Palmer.  James  Lewis  mat 
Elizabeth  Trimpe,  C'flS,  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Richmond,  Virginia 
September  3.  The  Sewanee  crowd  turned 
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Chip  Manning 
121  Upland  Road 
Decatur,  Georgia  30030 

Randy  Addison  "got  hitched"  on  October  22 
to  Lbbeth  Kramer  of  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 
They  live  in  Virginia  Beach.  John 
Ammondson  is  now  product  manager  for 
Recycling  Systems  with  Zam,  Inc.  He  writes 
"Our  containers  are  used  for  curb-side 
collections  of  recyclable  materials  such  as 
paper,  plastic,  aluminum,  etc.  The  garbage 


old  Sewanee  friends.  John  Barrett  b 

University  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  while 

Cathy  Pollard  Bayman  reporb  she  has  a  new 
job  with  a  new  company-  group  marketing 
representative  at  AV-MED  Health  Plans  in 
Orlando.  "Rob  and  Sampson  are  still  well 
ind  happy."  James  Benetield  b  back  In 


their  first  wedding  anniversary  on  May  7. 
Stuart  Bo  wen  returned  from  Germany  last 
July  to  settle  in  San  Antonio.  He  is  attending 
St.  Mary's  Law  School.  W.  E.  Brumby  b  a 
real  estate  attorney  in  Atlanta  with  Powell, 


Brumby,  or  January  18, 1989.  John  Bock  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis.  Frank  Burn* 


ind  his  « 


n  Caldwell,  C83,  are  living  in 
Chattanooga  where  he  reports:  "Eyes  of  the 
World  Is  history!  Jimmies  Smokin  Pecan 
Shells  is  my  new  venture.  Life  is  great  in 

Cappola  is  working  for  British  Petroleum, 
"he  and  husband,  Ed,  spend  most 
e  fixing  up  their  house  in  Falls 
Church.  Overton  Colton  and  his  wife,  Amy, 
eir  second  child  last  October  30.  His 
is  Jesse  Overton  Colton,  Jr..  The  family, 
including  big  brother.  Will  is  enjoying  the 
n  California  sun.  Philip  Cook  is  a 
i  associate  for  the  Department  of 
Forestry  al  Kansas  State  University.  Tun 
Darden  has  begun  an  orthopedic  residency 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Karen  Selden 
Dign jcco  and  husband,  Mike,  are  still 
enjoying  their  home  in  the  hills  of 
Connecticut.  Dorothy  DuBose  and  her 
husband,  Robert  Matlock,  C71,  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a  baby  boy,  Robet  DuBose 

'    '     n  on  May  23.  Marian  Bell 
EUedge  and  husband,  Scott,  C81,  have  a 
second  son,  James  Mercer  Elledge,  bom 

S.  Scott  continues  his  ENT 

ling  practice.  They  will  be  in  San 
o  through  June  1991.  Yield  Fleetwood 
is  a  clinical  specialist  for  the  Houston  Fire 
Department's  Emergency  Medical  Service. 
"     _    mdfinishedhisPhD.atthe 
University  of  Washington  and  is  now 

srking  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories. 
Kathy  Harris  married  Chuck  Novak  last  July 
22.  They  live  in  Annapolis  where  Kalhy  still 
works  at  Nationwide  Pharmacy.  Chuck  is  the 

'  d  facility  for  mentally  retarded 
adults.  Daniel  Johnson  is  a  past  president  of 

e  Qub  of  Memphis,  where  he 
practices  law.  Steve  Johnson  and  his  wife, 

starting  up  a  new  distribution /operations 
consulting  firm,  DCB  4  Company.  Catherine 
Key  ser  is  a  second-year  student  in  the  Ph.D. 

University.  She  is  studying  comparative 
politics,  with  China  as  her  speciality.  Kevin 
Miller  is  half  way  through  his  masters  in 
community  counseling  He  is  presently 


my  job  i 


Virginia  Ottley  has  moved  back  to  Atlanta 

after  receiving  her  M.A.  in  creative  writing 

"  "iterature  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 

year-old  students  at  the  Westminster  School 
and  hopes  to  spend  the  summer  writing  in 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Helen  Dejarnette  Payne 
and  her  husband,  John,  are  expecting  their 
Trst  child  in  June.  Suzanne  Phelps  is  living 
n  Beltsvflle,  Maryland,  just  outside  D.C  She 
says  she  has  been  traveling  for  three  years  as 
"ege  textbook  sales  rep  for  St  Martin's 

spectacular  as  Sewanee  s.  Dawn  Shepherd  is 
now  a  senior  producer  for  Envision  Inc.,  a 
healthcare  video  communications  firm. 
Previously  she  was  with  Carder  and  Cherry 
Advertising  Agency.  More  good  news  is  that 
nd  Thomas  Taylor  are  set  to  marry  May 
J89.  Kristin  Snmrnerlin  is  still  in 
Atlanta  working  for  the  Department  of 
ation's  public  information  office  and 


Choir  Reunion 
Planned  for 
'90 

Former  members  of  the  University 
Choir-  classes  from  1969  to  1990- 
can  look  forward  to  a  special 
reunion  at  Homecoming  in  1990. 

Several  alumni  are  making 
reunion  plans  that  include, 
tentatively,  singing  by  the 
combined  alumni  choirs  at  the 
Sunday  service  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel.  The  choirs  would  be 
directed  by  Robert  Delcamp, 
University  choirmaster.  A 
luncheon  for  choir  alumni  and 
their  spouses  would  follow  the 

Molly  Pennington  Myers,  C80,  said  she  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  a  suggestion  or  is  interested  in  helping  with  preparations  for  the 
reunion.  Her  address  is  1711  Rockhill  Road,  Manhattan,  Kansas  66502. 


Composition  Winner 

A  musical  composition  by  David  Tumbow,  C85,  won  this  year's  Southern 
Division  competition  sponsored  by  the  Music  Teachers  National  Association 
and  Columbia  Pictures  Publications. 

Tumbow  won  in  the  Collegiate  classification  for  his  piece,  Only  16,  an 
etude  for  piano.  The  work  also  took,  the  first  runner-up  place  in  the  national 
contest. 

Currently  a  graduate  student  at  Memphis  State  University,  Tumbow 
received  the  Smit  Prize  in  1986  and  the  Naomi  Haimsohn  Award  in  1987  for 
composition.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Memphis  Composers  Alliance  and  plays 
double  bass  in  the  Germantown  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Vacation  in  Antarctica 

Todd  Votteler,  C'85,  who  is  pursuing  a  career  in  environmental  science, 
currently  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  is  designing  an  ecological 
assessment  methodology  in  the  area  of  wetland  regulation  and 
management  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  assessment  is 
titled  "Wetlands  at  Risk."  He  is  also  finishing  his  master's  thesis  for  the 
University  of  Michigan's  School  of  Natural  Resources.  His  next  step  is  to 
enter  law  school  to  study  environment  law  and  water  law. 

In  December  and  January,  he  and  his  father,  Dr.  Ted  Votteler,  took  a 
cruise  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Antarctic  Peninsula.  Naturalists  on 
the  cruise  guided  field  trips  and  discussed  geology,  atmospheric  dynamic 
biochemistry,  marnmalogy,  , . 

and  ornithology,  Todd  said.  <±&k     -  - 

"Much  of  the  trip  we 
visited  research  stations 
and  small  islands  that  had 
penguin  and  seal  colonies. 
Antarctica  is  a  beautiful 
place  with  many  tall 


and  narrow  valleys  through 
which  we  sailed.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  Alps  had 
been  flooded  and  we  were 
sailing  down  the  valleys." 
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Anyone  who  needs  a  writer  or  editor 
(freelance  or  otherwise),  please  get  in  touch 
with  her.  Time  for  a  change,  Kristin  says. 
Louisa  Walsh  is  finishing  her  last  year  of 
residency  in  pediatrics  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina.  Gay  Wells  is  completing  her  second 
year  at  the  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Craig  Wilson  and  wife.  Page, 
C83,  are  settled  into  Manhattan,  where  he  Is 
in  investments  for  Prudential  Insurance 
Company.  Dianne  Witter  is  managing  editor 
of  Arthritis  Today,  a  magazine  of  the  Arthritis 
Foundation. 
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Williamsburg,  Virginia  23185 
Lizzie  Loughlin  Caldwell  reports:  "My 
English  degree  did  not  carry  me  loo  far  in 
serving  fast  food  so  I've  switched  to  throwing 
pots  where  I'm  sure  it'll  be  a  great  tool  in 

Angela  Morgan  Goins,  both  received  their 
Ph.D.'s  last  year  from  Florida  State 
University.  He  is  currently  teaching  at 
Scwanee  as  a  visiting  assistant  professor  in 
the  classical  languages  department.The  Rev. 
Christopher  Jennings  was  ordained  to  the 
diaoonate  in  August  and  is  serving  as 

the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 


Adv. 


,.  I  lc 


Cathy  Barrels  in  Nova 
Johnson  will  marry  Lisa  Swicegood  May  13, 
at  the  Foohills  Equestrian  Nature  Center, 
Tryon,  North  Carolina.  Sissy  Kegley  is 
teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  at 
Georgia  State  University.  Everything  is  just 
fine,  she  reports.  Joseph  L.  Lanier  III  is 
working  for  Arrow  Shirt  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Westpoint  Pepperell.  In  May  '88  he  received 
his  MBA  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  J.  Mincy  Moffett  is  budget 
coordinator  with  Greenpeace  USA.  His  home 

been  doing  freelance  writing  for  about  six 
months  and  also  producing  training  tapes. 
Brad  Trammel  I  has  Joined  the  law  firm  of 
HeiskelL  Donaldson,  Bcarman,  Adams, 
Williams  &  Kirsch  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 
Page  Webb  Wilson  is  a  manager  for 
Bergdorf -Goodman  in  New  York  City.  She 
and  husband,  Craig,  C82,  are  enjoying  home 
in  Manhattan.  James  Winn  married  Abbe 
Williams  on  October  29. 
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5330  Montrose 
Dallas,  Taos  75209 

Dorothy  Defoe  Buck  teaches  special 
education  at  Jasper  Middle  School  In  Jasper, 
Tennessee.  She  is  working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  education  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  Chattanooga,  and  she  and  her 
husband,  Allen,  bought  an  older  home  in 
Monteagle,  which  they  spend  weekends 
fixing  up.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Cameron,  is 
a  year  old.  Peter  D.  Bryan  Is  working 
towards  his  Ph.D.  in  Medical  Chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Chris  Campbell  is 
enjoying  living  in  Atlanta.  He  recently  started 
a  company  called  Bell  Indoor  Advertising. 
Caroline  Horn  Da  vies  is  working  on  her 
Ph.D.  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  while  husband,  John, 
C81,  holds  a  post-doctoral  position  with  a 
biotech  firm  In  Palo  Alto.  Caroline  writes  that 
Melissa  is  enjoying  being  a  California  girl. 
Towaon  Engsberg  works  for  John  Wieland 
Home  as  project  manager.  Chip  Headrick  Is 
getting  his  M.B.A.  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  In  Chattanooga  after  three  and  a 
half  years  working  at  the  American  National 
Bank.  He  is  active  In  the  Chattanooga  Jaycees 


and  is  doin  ■.  some  volunteer  work  with  the 
handicapped  at  the  Orange  Grove  Center, 
prep  ji  u ,  g       !dren  for  the  Special  Olympics. 
JohnF.K        .  i  r.  Is  t-etting  married  in  July  to 
Stephanie  \pple.  Owen  Lipscomb  married 
Wendy  Lji    .  Warren  of  QarksviUe, 
Tennessee,  on  March  4.  She  is  a  registered 
nurse.  Owen  is  an  assistant  district  attorney 
federal  for  Z>a.  County  (Nashville). 

Elizabeth  Moon,      rkins  is  completing  her 
master's  in  hospital  administration  from 
MemphL-  iiale  University.  She  is  director  of 
education  in  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Memphis,  College  of  Medicine.  David 
Schaefer  married  Kim  La  Grange,  C'87,  on 
June  25, 1988.  He  is  working  in  his  family's 
business  in  Atlanta.  Ellen  Stewart  is  now 
office  manager  for  InHouse  Design 
Associates,  a  graphic  design  firm,  of  Atlanta. 
Martin  Stoudenmire  was  married  to  Vicki 
Himber  on  February  11  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Florida.  Dan  Talmadge  expects  to  finish  his 
Ph.D  in  chemistry  from  Georgia  Tech  this 
June  and  is  looking  for  a  job  in  the  chemical 
industry.  Stewart  Thomas  married  Michelle 
Connor  on  October  22, 1988,  in  Christ 
Church,  Dallas,  Texas.  Catherine  M.  Wood  is 
busy  at  her  paralegal  job  and  with  her  new 
home.  She  is  still  playing  soccer  with  the 
Nashville  area  women's  league  for  which  she 
has  also  been  treasurer  for  three  years  and  is 

Smoker,  v 
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Uurie  C.  Jarrett 
3080-C  Colony  Rood 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 
Barry  Bean  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  his  Master's  Degree,  and  is  currently 
working  as  Program  Director  for  Tennessee' 
only  independent  listener- supported  radio 
station.  His  weekly  Blues  show  was  recentl) 
chosen  as  one  of  the  top  radio  shows  in  the 
Memphis  area.  Larry  Domenico  is  engaged 
Molly  Roach.  Their  wedding  will  be  July 


Air  Station  in  Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina. 
In  January  he  was  designated  a  naval  aviator 
and  was  presented  with  his  "wings  of  gold" 
marking  the  culmination  of  eighteen  months 
of  flight  training.  Sally  Roche  will  be 
receiving  her  Master's  Degree  in  English  in 
May.  She  is  finding  her  experiences  in  Grad 
school  to  be  very  rewarding  and  fun.We're 
late  reporting  the  wedding  of  Joe  Royal  and 
Kathryn  Rappolt  in  August,  1987.  (Did  we 
really  miss  that?)  The  wedding  at  the 
National  Cathedral  in  Washington  was 
attended  by  many  Sewanee  friends.  Last 
August  Ka  thy  and  Joe  moved  from 
California  to  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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James  D.  Folds 

3821-4  Comenoood  htne 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28211 

Armando  Basarrate  and  Louisa  Gibbs  are 

engaged  to  be  married  on  June  3  at  All 

Saints'  in  Sewanee.  After  the  wedding 

ndo  and  Louisa  will  be  moving  to 
Atlanta, where  Armando  will  work  for 
Parker,  Hudson,  Raines  and  Dobbs.  Ginger 

r  received  her  M.B.  A.  from  Emory  in 
May,  1988.  She  is  working  in  marketing  with 


producer  for  Peach  State  Public  Radio  and 
Georgia  Public  Television  and  loving  it" 
Steve  Dickeraon  is  a  student  at  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake  Forest 
University  in  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  Apparently  there  is  just  enough 


time  for  Steve  to  play  guitar  for  a  campus 
band  called  The  Rhythm  Method.  Laura 
Dusek  is  working  at  IBM  on  a  new  marketing 
program  and  is  in  her  first  year  of  an  M.B  A. 
program  at  Georgia  Tech.  Robert  H.  Edwards 
will  marry  Elizabeth  Clarke  on  April  8.  Sarah 
Hunt  Engsberg  is  a  business  manager  for 
Goodman  and  Keagle,  landscape  architects. 
Robert  Glenn  is  attending  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Harold  Clark  Jackson  Is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Jane  Chapman  Mabry  on  April  8. 
He  is  a  commercial  officer  with  Third 
National  Bank.  Robert  Jefferson  says  he's 
enjoying  his  third  year  of  medical  school  at 
Vanderbilt.  Tom  Langs  ton  is  working  for 
Schimpf  Company  in  Chattanooga.  Brian 
Masters  Is  teaching  at  St.  Andrew's- Sewanee 
School.  He  married  Elizabeth  Klopstock, 
C87,  in  August.  Hester  McCoy  is  in  her  final 
year  at  Veterinary  School  in  Knoxville.  She 
plans  to  work  in  Kentucky  after  graduation  in 
May.  Ray  Powell  is  in  his  second  year 
teaching  tenth  and  twelfth  grade  English  at 
Deerfield- Windsor  School  in  Albany,  Ceorgia. 
Darby  Ray  is  in  Nashville  and  reports:  "I'm 
living  here  in  Music  City  (along  with  eight 
million  other  Sewaneeites).  Am  in 
Vanderbilt's  Ph.D.  program  in  Theology,  and 
in  my  spare  time  (what  a  laugh)  I  have  been 
teaching  two  classes  at  Tennessee  Slate 
University,  which  is  a  real  blast.  Hope  all  is 

student  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  where  he  in  in  cinema  and 
television  school  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Ashley  M.  Storey 
Barringer  Res  idence 
Apartment  #806 

Phil-  f?  'pfti,  Pennsylvania  19107 
Doris  Butt  writes:"Life  in  D.C.  is  great!  I've 
just  taken  over  duties  as  Senator  Sasser's 
legislative  assistant  for  foreign  affairs, 
military  and  defense  issues,  and  I'm  looking 
forward  to  the  challenge.  I  hope  to  get  back  to 
Sewanee  sometime  soon!"  Elizabeth 
Klopstock  married  Brian  Masters,  C86,  in 
August,  1988.  She  is  working  for  the 
Mountain  Messenger;  he  is  teaching  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Sewanee.  Kim  LaCrange  married 
David  "Butch"  Schaefer  on  June  25, 1988  in 
Mobile,  Alabama.  She  and  Butch  live  In 
Atlanta.  She  has  been  working  for  the  Costa 
Rican  Investment  Promotion  Program  since 
graduation  but  is  now  looking  for  a  new 
position.  Lee  Ann  Lambdin  just  finished  the 
classroom  portion  of  her  M.S.  in  healthcare 
administration  at  Trinity  University  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  She  is  now  doing  a  residency 
at  Blount  Memorial  Hospital  In  Maryville, 
living  at  home  and  saving  money.  She  says 
hello  to  all.  Randall  Lancaster  is  working  as 
Assistant  National  Youth  Director  at  the 
American  Red  Cross  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C  Randall  Minora  says  all  is 
well  at  Van  dy.  The  education  he  received  at 
Sewanee  has  certainly  paid  off.  Paul  Nicks  Is 
a  second  year  law  student  at  Memphis  State. 
Russ  Norman  is  teaching  Spanish  and 
coaching  at  Virginia  Episcopal  SchooL  Allison 
Walker  will  many  Chris  Steilberg,  C86,  In 
June.  They  will  live  in  Atlanta.  Chris  is 
finishing  up  a  master's  degree  in  industrial 
psychology  at  Georgia  Tech  and  is  working 
for  a  designer  accessories  company  that  sells 
to  department  stores.  Kim  Valek  has  been  an 

women's  basketball  and  soccer  teams,  and  she 
also  heads  the  intramural  program.  Robert  P. 
Morales,  presently  in  Atlanta,  sends  us  the 
following  message: Tea,  Sewanees  Right!" 
Eric  Wilson,  graduated  from  Georgia  Tech  in 
June  of  1988,  with  a  degree  in  Industrial 
management  He  also  received  a  commission 


1989  Distinguished 
Alumnus /a  Award 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the  1989  Distinguished  Alumnus/a 
Award.  Once  a  year  at  Homecoming,  the  Associated  Alumni  honors  one  of 
its  members  with  the  presentation  of  this  special  award,  first  presented  in 
1982. 

If  you  know  of  someone  you  think  should  be  recognized  in  this  way, 
please  fill  out  and  return  the  following  form. 

*The  purpose  of  the  Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Award  is  to  recognize 
individuals  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocation-  business, 
professional,  or  otherwise-  and  demonstrated  concern  for  and  service  to 
their  community.  Furthermore,  the  Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Award  seeks 
to  recognize  individuals  who  have  shown  repeated  loyally  to  and  support 
of  the  University  and  whose  positions  of'stature  and  importance  have 
brought  favorable  attention  and  recognition  to  the  University  of  the  South. 

"•"The  recipient  must  be  a  living  alumnus  or  alumna  of  the  University  of 
the  South  (Academy,  College,  or  School  of  Theology). 

•"The  recipient  may  not  be  an  active  member  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
Board,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  the  Board  of  Regents. 


•"The  recipient  may  not  be  a 


nployee  of  the  University  of  the 


I  present  the  rt 
Address 


Please  attach  information  giving  your  reasons  for  making  the  nomination. 
(Your  nomination  cannot  be  considered  unless  the  proper  information  is 
enclosed.) 


Submitted  bv: 

Cass 

Address 

Telephone 

Please  send  your  nomination  by  July  1, 1989,  to: 

The  University  of  the  South 

Distinguished  Alumnus/a  Award 

Alumni  Office 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


in  the  Navy,  and  is  currently  serving  as  an 
officer  on  board  the  USS  William  V.  Pratt 
(DDG  -  44)  out  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


John  T.  Thomas 

P.O.  Box  35 

Manauin,  Virginia  23106 

Brian  Acker  enjoys  his  vi 

health  assistant  at  a  treatu 

troubled  adolescents  in  Douglasville, 


Ramsey,  CSS,  and  Lawton  Brewster.  Mary 
Berger  Davis  married  Walter  Bunker  Davis, 
C87,  June  18, 1988,  in  All  Saints'  Chapel  in 
Sewanee.  She  is  currently  working  for  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly,  writing  and 
researching  bills  and  resolutions  for  the 
office  of  Legal  Services.  Michael  Hoath  Is 
working  for  a  hotel  developer  in  Atlanta.  He 
sees  other  Sewanee  graduates  often  and 
hopes  to  visit  the  Mountain  soon.  David 
Shipps  is  a  media  coordinator  for  an 
advertising  agency  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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In  Memoriam 


,.,  u»  Diocese  of  West  Texas;  on 
November  19, 1988.  After  graduating  from 
ihe  College,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  received  his 
B.D.  from  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  served 
minims  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and 
became  Ihe  archdeacon  of  Western 
Oklahoma.  From  1943  to  1948  he  was  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  and  priest- in -charge  of 
m  Philip'*  Church  in  San  Antonio, 
continuing  at  St.  Philip's  until  1958  when  he 
became  diocesan  missioner  for  West  Texas. 
For  nineteen  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 

Dr.  E.  A.  Bancker,  C21,  a  retired  Atlanta 
internist  and  cardiologist,  a  leader  in  both 
professional  and  civic  organizations,  and  a 
generous  benefactor  of  the  University;  on 
September  23, 1988.  Studying  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  then  receiving  his  M.D.  degree 


Dt.E.  A.  Bancker,  C'21 

from  Emory  after  graduating  from  Sewanee, 
Dr.  Bancker  returned  to  his  native  Atlanta, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  frorr 


chairman  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Tuberculosis  Association,  vice  president  and 
charter  member  of  the  Atlanta  Clinical 
Society,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  LoveU  School  of  Atlanta,  and  president 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Ihe  Ceorgia  Medical 
Society.  He  was  also  an  associate  in  clinical 
medicine  with  Emory  University  Medical 
School  In  addition  he  was  a  vestryman  of 
"  a  of  a 


several  civic  organizations  was  a  member  of 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  the 
grandfather  of  William  P.  DuBose  III,  C77, 
and  Dorothy  DuBose,  C82.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  widow,  Carroll  DuBose. 

Paul  L.  Sloan,  Jr.,  A^,  C23,  retired  vice 
president  of  Cain-Sloan  Co.  and  World  War  1 
pilot;  on  January  15, 1989.  Mr.  Sloan  went  to 
work  in  the  1920s  as  a  slock  room  clerk  in  the 
department  store  his  father  founded  in  1903. 
In  1923  he  took  charge  of  the  advertising 
program  and  was  named  vice  president :- 

1942.Hev, ........       - 

Nashville 


St.  Luke's  Church  in  Atlanta.  t 


member  of  Christ  Church  ii 
yeral  civic  organizations. 


™ s,hemade 

numerous  contributions  to  medical  journals. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Dorothy    . 
Brain erd  Bancker. 

William  Pordier  DuBose,  C23,  of 

Columbia,  South  Carolina;  on  January  30, 
1989.  Mr.  DuBose  was  a  retired  agent  and 
officer  of  the  fidelity  Mutual  life  Insurance 
Company  in  his 
professional 


Julien  B.  Adoue,  Jr.,  A'20,  C'25,  of  Bedford, 
Texas,  owner  and  operator  of  a  multi-million 
dollar  oil  exploration  firm  bearing  his  name; 
on  November  9, 1988.  The  son,  brother,  and 
uncle  of  Sewanee  alumni,  Mr.  Adoue  was  a 
student  of  Sewanee  Military  Academy  during 
the  infamous  fire  of  1919  which  caused  the 
cadet  corps  to  spend  a  year  in  Florida.  After 
only  a  year  in  the  College,  he  found 
employment  in  the  oil  fields  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  During  the  1940s,  he  was  the  chief 
engineer  of  a  petroleum  company  exploring 
for  oil  in  Venezuela.  He  was  an  officer  for 
Portain  Petroleum,  Inc.,  in  Ponca  City, 


James  Coy  Putman,  C30,  retired  ( 
J.C.  Putman  &  Son,  building  contr 
a  city  councilman  in  High  Point,  North 
Carolina,  for  many  years;  on  September  10, 
1989.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Central  Wesleyan  College  of 
South  Carolina,  and  was  a  leader  in  the 
Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Boy  Scouts  in  High  Point.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Ruth  S.  Putman. 


Texas,  a  real  estate  broker  and  retired  officer 
of  Bacon  Securities  Company;  on  November 
11, 1988.  Mr.  Bacon  was  a  volunteer  chairman 
i  the  University's  ^-million  campaign 


the  Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II  and 
returned  to  his  native  Abilene.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Margaret  Harris  Bacon,  and  a 
son  Charles  F.  Bacon,  Jr.,  A'51. 

Frank  M.  Robbins,  Jr.,  C32.  for  many  years 
co-owner  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Robbins  &  Bohr,  manufacturers  agents,  in 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  on  December  25, 
1988.  After  graduating  from  Sewanee,  he 
began  a  successful  business  career,  becoming 
an  officer  in  the  Mountain  Gty  Mill 
Company  of  Chattanooga  and  Industrial 
Foundry  4  Equipment  Co.  before  entering 
the  Navy  for  service  in  World  War  II.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade).  Soon 
after  the  war  he  helped  form  Robbins  &  Bohr. 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Margaret 
Williams  Robbins. 

Harold  E.  Jackson,  C33,  retired  partner  in  a 

New  Albany,  Mississippi,  hardware 
company;  on  Jar 


any. 


He  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Columbia  Academy 
addition  to  his  memberships  in 


former  vestryman  o 
Redeemer  in  New  / 


Ewing  MitchelL  C33,  former  cow-puncher 
and  bronco-buster,  horse  trainer,  singer, 
Hollywood  and  Broadway  actor,  and  sheriff 
on  the  Sky  King  television  show;  on 

After  graduating  t 


>n  steered  him  to  the  stage.  He  entered 


Ewing  Mitchell  C33,  enjoys  a  parade  on  one  of  his  prized  horses. 


appeared  with  other  companies  before 
turning  more  to  theater.  Subsequently  he 
appeared  in  some  twenty  western  films.  He 
starred  in  the  Sky  King  television  series  in 
the  1950s  and  1960  and  even  in  recent  years 

marshal  in  parades  and  at  rodeos  and 
liveslock  shows  sometimes  with  his  trained 
horses.  At  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California,  he 
raised  thoroughbred  race  horses,  and  he 
operated  a  cattle  ranch.  He  is  survived  by  his 


mtryp 


erkes,  Jr.,  C33,  T"3S,  GST37,  for 
half  a  century  a  circuit-riding 
riest  among  the  tiny  churches  of 

quiet  benefactor  of  the  needy. 


_ider  of  small  libraries  and  nursery 
schools;  on  January  1, 1989,  at  his 
Jacksonville  home.  The  son  of  Quaker 
parents,  he  became  choir  boy  in  the  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Jacksonville,  and 
attended  St.  John's  College  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  where  he  graduated  with  honors. 
Soon  after  receiving  his  degree  from 
Sewanee,  he  became  an  archdeacon.  Always 
told  without  his  knowledge  or  over  his 
objections,  stories  abound  about  Yerkes's 
generosity  to  his  churches  and  to  needy 
persons  among  his  flock.  His  parishioners 
.  he  poured  most  of  his  money ;-'"  *■" 


churches,  which  a 

fro 


ith  everything 
college 


A.  S.  Rittenberry,  C34,  for  forty-two  years 
the  operator  of  Rittenberry  Pharmacy  in 
Cowan,  Tennessee;  on  January,  24, 1989.  Mr. 
RittenberTy  held  offices  in  state  professional 
organizations  and  in  area  civic  groups.  He 
received  the  Tom  C.  Sharp  Award  as  the 
Pharmacist  of  the  Year  in  Tennessee,  the 
highest  honor  given  by  the  Tennessee 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Space  Institute  and  served  on  the 
boards  of  theFranklin  County  Bank  and 
Emerald-Hodgson  Hospital.  Survivors 
include  his  widow,  Sara  Hawkins 
Rittenberry. 

Henry  B.  Richardson,  Jr.,  C'36,  former  owner 
and  president  of  Union  Bonded  Warehouses 

Carolina;  on  May  9, 1988.  An  active  member 
of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Union,  Mr. 
Richardson  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
Bishop  and  CoundL  He  had  been  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Home  for  Children  at 
York,  South  Carolina.  His  many  civic 

highlighted  most  recently  by 


,.  „„  „  member  of  Sewanee's  Chancellor's 
Society.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Eleanor 


he  discouraged  any 
reference  to  him  as  a  saint.  Knowledge  of  his 
work  spread  far  beyond  Florida.  He  spoke 
about  rural  ministry  at  national  conferences. 
He  look  short  sabbaticals  from  his  work  in 
Horida  to  study  at  Oxford  as  well  as  once  at 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  where 
he  had  tea  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Active  in  the  Boy  Scouts,  he  was 
the  holder  of  the  Silver  Beaver  award.  He 
organized  troops  at  Cedar  Key,  Newberry, 
Hawthorne,  Keystone  Heights,  Melrose,  and 
Jacksonville.  The  Fred  G.  Yerkes,  Jr., 
Scholarship  Fund  for  seminary  students  was 
established  many  years  ago  by  Yerkes's 
parents. 


Henry  S.  Ross,  C39,  owner  and  operator  of 
South weslem  Office  Outfitters  in  Joplin, 
Missouri;  on  January  14, 1989.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee  and  serving  with 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II,  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  Mr.  Ross 
returned  to  his  native  Joplin.  He  purchased 
the  Osterloh  Book  Store  in  1948  and  then  for 
thirty-five  years  operated  the  office  supplies 


Jackson  Ross  of  Joplin. 

We  have  received  a  notice  of  the  death  of  J. 
Pride  Tomlinwn,  Jr.,  C39,  a  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  attorney.  Mr.  Tomlinson 


practice  In  Maury  County,  Tennessee.  He 
was  Columbia  city  judge  and  later  the 
county  attorney.  In  1962  he  also  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association, 
and  he  was  also  president  of  the  Maury 
County  Bar  Association,  a  position  once  held 
by  his  father,  the  late  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Pride  Tomlinson,  Sr,  C13. 

James  L.  Linard,  Jr.,  C43,  an  Air  Force 
career  officer  and  librarian  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia;  on  June  19, 1988.  After  service  with 
the  Marines  during  and  shortly  after  World 
War  H,  Mr.  Linard,  entered  the  Air  Force  and 
was  attached  to  NATO  in  Europe,  where  he 
completed  his  bachelor's  degree  and  did 
master's  work  in  sociology.  He  retired  after 
service  in  Thailand  and  returned  to 
Alexandria.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Stephanie  Linard 


e  of  the  death  o 


We  have rt 
Bayne  K.  Gamer,  A'41,  C'45,  of  St.  George, 
South  Carolina,  who  had  been  an  officer 
with  Giant  Portland  Cement  Company  in 
South  Carolina.  He  entered  Naval  Aviation 
training  in  1942  and  served  as  a  Navy  pilot 
during  World  War  II. 


William  T.  Williamson,  C50,  who  came  to 
Sewanee  from  service  with  the  Merchant 
Marines  In  World  War  II;  in  November,  1988. 
Mr.  Williamson  had  been  a  sale 
representative. 

Joseph  F.  Payne,  Sr.,  CS2,  of  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  a  retired  minister  with  the  Holston 
Methodist  Conference;  on  August  22, 1988. 
Mr.  Payne  had  served  thirty-five  churches 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of 
Abingdon  United  Methodist  Church.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Mary  L  Payne. 

Edwin  E.  Benoist,  Jr.,  C'53,  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  the  Circuit  Court  judge  for 
Mississippi's  Sixth  Judicial  District;  on 
December  18, 1988.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Mississippi  in 
1959  after  serving  as  an  Air  Force  pilot  in  the 
Korean  War  and  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  began  the  practice  Law  In 
Natchez  and  became  the  city's  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  first  of  a  series  of  public  service 
positions  he  held  during  his  life.  He  was  the 
:t  attorney  for  Mississippi's  Sixth 
■     •   nhewas 


s  chairman  of  the  Natchez  YMCA  from 
1960  to  1976.  He  also  held  positions  of 
leadership  in  several  other  civic 
organizations.  His  greatest  interest,  however, 
was  spending  time  with  his  four  sons  and  in 
the  outdoors  around  Natchez  where  he 
fished  and  hunted.  He  won  several  awards 
for  trapshooring.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Patricia  While  Benoist. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hardaway,  T'54,  a  priest, 
practicing  psychologist,  professor  of 
p>yi_holony,  vouth  director,  and  most 
fL^untlv  llii:  rector  of  Grace  Church  in 
Carthage,  Missouri;  on  December  27, 1988. 
Mr.  Hardaway  served  several  churches  in 
Texas  after  his  ordination,  was  named 
Gtizen  of  the  Year  in  Henrietta,  Texas,  in 
1955,  and  then  was  youth  director  in  the 
Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  from  1961  to  1971. 
For  several  years,  until  1979,  he  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  received 
a  doctorate  in  education  in  1976.  When  he 
returned  to  full-time  parish  work  as  interim 
rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  his 


H.  Allen.  Hombarger,  C'55,  a  retired  Air 
Force  colonel  and  program  manager  for  "E" 
Systems  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  on  July  6, 
1988.  Mr.  Hombarger  was  commissioned 
through  the  ROTC  at  Sewanee,  and  after  Air 
Force  pilot's  training,  he  flew  270  missions 
over  Vietnam.  In  addition  to  his  degree  from 
Sewanee,  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 

and  a  master's  degree  from  Southern 
Methodist.  He  was  class  representative  for  the 
class  of  1955  before  becoming  ill  in  1986. 

Dr.  Ernest  Wiley  Johnson,  Jr,  C'61,  former 
director  of  the  Department  of  Radiology  and 

Nuclear  Medicine  at  Medical  City  Hospital " 


James  Ralph  Stow,  C'61,  a  Wall  Street 
investment  banker  associated  with  banks  in 
France,  England,  and  Sweden,  died  December 
21, 1988,  in  the  crash  of  a  Pan  American  jet  at 
Lockerbie,  Scotland.  An  honors  graduate  at 
Sewanee,  Mr.  Stow  received  a  Rotary 
Scholarship  to  study  at  the  European  Institute 
of  Business  in  Paris  and  also  did  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
joined  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  on 
Wall  Street  and  in  1973  became  a  vice 
president  in  the  international  finance 
department  of  Loeb,  Rhoades,  and  Company 
of  New  York.  Five  years  ago  he  became  first 
vice  president  for  E.F.  Hutton  but  recently 
became  associated  with  Drexel  Bumham 
Lambert  Inc.  He  was  returning  home  for 
Christmas  aboard  the  plane  that  crashed. 

John  D.  Cathrae,  C70,  psychologist  for 
Parkview  Medical  Center  in  Nashville;  on 
December  15, 1988.  Mr.  Cathrae  worked  as  a 
psychologist  in  Sarasota,  Florida,  before 
moving  to  Nashville  several  years  ago.  He 
was  a  song  writer  and  played  the  guitar  as  an 
avocation,  but  the  publication  of  several  of 
his  songs  is  pending. 

Edwin  P.  Welteek,  of  Marietta,  Georgia, 
retired  director  of  special  resources  for  the 
University  of  the  South  Development  Office 
October  21, 1988. 


Tennessee;  on  December  10, 1988. 


Truly  a  Small  Parish  Ministry 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  an 
article  about  the  Rev.  Fred  G.  Yerkes, 
Jr.,  T'35,  by  Bob  Morris  which  was 
published  in  1984  in  the  Fort  Myers 
(Florida)  News-Press. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  in  Jacksonville, 
Fred  Yerkes  was  a  river  rat.  His 
father,  a  prosperous  merchant  who 
owned  the  Florida  Hardware 
Company,  saw  that  his  son  had  a 
boat,  and  the  boy  spent  his  days 
exploring  the  St.  Johns  River. 

The  river  led  Fred  Yerkes  to  his 
life's  work.  This  was  in  the  early 
1920s,  and  an  aging  Episcopal  priest, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Brayshaw,  needed 
help  attending  to  a  string  of 
backwoods  missions  along  the  St. 
Johns.  The  missions  could  only  be 
reached  by  boat,  and  it  fell  to  Fred 
Yerkes  to  provide  the  transportation. 
Along  the  way,  Fred  Yerkes  found 
himself  transported. 

"I  came  to  understand  that  i,  too, 
wanted  to  be  a  country  priest.  I 
wanted  nothing  else,"  he  said — 

For  Yerkes,  the  old  churches— 
"my  two-by-four  churches,"  he  calls 
them—  were  treasures  of  the  Florida 
heritage,  and  he  sought  to  maintain 
the  buildings  as  well  as  their 
congregations. 

"I  tried  to  save  as  many  of  them 
as  I  could,"  he  says.  "It  always 
pained  me  deeply  to  see  one  of  those 


grand  little  churches  just  wither 

But  even  when  there  was  no 
church  building,  Yerkes  was  ever- 
prepared.  If  a  gathering  of  families 
out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
decided  they  had  been  too  long 
without  Communion,  all  they 
needed  to  do  was  get  in  touch  with 
Yerkes,  and  he'd  be  there.  From  the 
trunk  of  his  car  he  would  pull  a 
folding  altar,  a  portable  organ, 
kneeling  cushions,  chairs,  hymnals, 
prayer  books,  even  a  vase  of  freshly 
picked  flowers,  and  the  service 
would  begin.... 

"When  the  roof  here  at  St.  Paul's 
started  leaking,  it  was  Rev.  Yerkes 
who  paid  for  a  new  one.  When  a 
church  needed  new  wiring,  it  was 
Rev.  Yerkes  who  paid  the 
electrician.  That  Boy  Scout  house 
out  there-  it  was  Rev.  Yerkes  who 
went  out  and  cut  the  logs  and  saw 
that  it  got  built  You'll  never  know 
all  the  things  he  has  done.  The  man 
is  a  living  saint." 

But  Yerkes  will  hear  no  such  talk. 

"I  know  me  better  than  they  do, 
and  I  am  anything  but  a  saint.  I  am 
just  a  country  priest.  That's  not  so 
much,  really.  I  have  my  faults,  and 
they  are  many,  and  right  now,"  he 
pauses  to  check  his  watch,  "I  seem 
to  be  running  a  little  late.  If  you'll 
excuse  me,  I  do  have  to  be  going." 


The  Sewanee  News 


Going  for  the  Top  Ten 

The  Next  Step  in  Sewanee's  Move  To  Be  Number  One  in  the  Country 


The  name  "Sewanee"  is  being  seriously  bandied 
about  in  universities  and  colleges  across  the 
country.  Our  new  found  notoriety  is  the  result  of 
our  vaulting  onto  the  national  scene  last  year 
with  a  51.8  percent  alumni  giving  mark  (up  over 
13  percent  from  last  year),  resulting  in  our  being 
listed  among  the  top  twenty  five  colleges  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  alumni  giving. 

Well,  if  this  has  caused  a  stir,  then  a  veritable 
south  wind  is  about  to  blow  across  this  land,  as 
the  University  has  only  just  begun  its  upward 
move  in  the  percentage  of  its  alumni's  annual 
giving.  This  year  our  sights  are  set  on  reaching 
the  60  percent  mark,  which  should  put  the 
University  on  the  list  of  the  top  ten  colleges  in 
the  country  based  on  the  percentage  of  alumni 
giving.  After  that  the  next  step  is  to  become 
number  one! 

Last  year  51.8  percent  of  our  alumni  answered 
our  call  to  "go  for  number  one."  Those  who 
responded  knew  that  Sewanee  deserved  to  be 
placed  among  the  best.  We  can  do  it  again  this 
year;  we  can  go  over  60  percent  based  on  the 
positive  results  which  we  will  get  from  our 
alumni  and  student  phonothons,  our  class 
organizations,  the  work  of  our  Sewanee  clubs. 


and  the  generous  $100,000  CHALLENGE  made 
possible  by  one  of  our  own,  an  alumnus  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 

It  is  vital  that  we  strive  to  be  the  best.  As  we 
said  in  the  Sewanee  News  last  year,  Annual  Giving 
is  vital  to  the  financial  health  of  the  University. 
Our  annual  gifts  make  up  the  shortfall  between 
the  tuition  and  endowment  revenue  and 
operating  costs  of  the  University.  A  private 
institution  like  Sewanee  cannot  afford  to  have  its 
financial  reputation  tarnished  with  even  one 
unbalanced  operating  budget.  In  addition,  the 
percentage  of  alumni  giving  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items  corporations  and  charitable 
foundations  evaluate  when  they  consider  making 
a  grant  to  a  university  or  college. 

To  those  67  you  who  have  not  yet  made  your 
annual  gift  for  this  fiscal  year  (July  1, 1988  -  June 
30, 1989),  I  ask  you  to  join  your  fellow  alumni  in 
putting  Sewanee  on  the  list  of  the  top  ten  colleges 
and  universities.  Many  thanks  to  those  of  you 
who  have  already  sent  in  your  contributions. 

Ecce  Quam  Bonum. 


Our 
anonymous 

donor  is 
waiting 


.♦♦♦ 


...for   , 

w  tv-vj  ■■  f  An  alumnus  of  Sewanee, 
yV/Ll.*  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  has  made  the  University 
a  very  generous  $100,000  CHALLENGE. 
He  has  offered  to  contribute  $100  for  each 
alumni  donor  who  did  not  make  a  gift  to 
Sewanee  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (July 
1987-June  1988)  and  who  makes  an  unre- 
stricted gift  this  year. 


Sewanee's 
on  the  Line 

A  series  of  student  phonathons  was  conducted 
in  February  and  March,  involving  individual 
volunteers  as  well  as  fraternities,  sororities,  and 
honor  organizations. 

Altogether  541  pledges  were  received  from 
1,270  alumni  called—  alumni  who  had  not  made 
a  gift  to  Sewanee  within  the  past  five  years. 

Kyle  Dice,  C'88,  assistant  director  of  annual 
giving,  said  the  seventy  students  who 
volunteered  had  some  lively  nights  answering 
questions  and  talking  about  Sewanee. 
The  gifts  forthcoming  from  these  pledges  will 
become  part  of  the  $100,000  Alumni  Challenge. 


From  Yogi's  Desk 

Too  Many  Miles 
and  Too  Many- 
Smiles 

Twenty-two  events,  well  over  40,000  miles, 
numerous  hors  d'oeuvres,  countless  cold  beers, 
and  many  nights  in  hotels  from  New  York  to 
Houston-  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  describe 
my  Sewanee  Club  activities.  It  has  been  a  good 
semester,  and  if  the  start  of  the  second  semester  is 
any  indication,  it  will  be  bigger  and  better. 

Vice-Chancel  lor  Sam  Williamson  has  been  the 
shining  star  in  the  Sewanee  Club  traveling  show. 
Sam,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Joan,  has  hit  the 
road  with  an  earnest  attempt  to  become 
acquainted  with  Sewanee  family  throughout  the 
country.  Trips  to  Birmingham,  Washington, 
Nashville,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  and  Memphis  have 
provided  the  opportunity  for  countless  alumni  to 
meet  and  visit  with  him  and  to  share  his  plans  for 
the  future. 

Besides  increased  activity  from  the  stronger 
clubs,  it  has  been  a  good  year  for  new  clubs.  West 
Tennessee,  Savannah,  Spartanburg,  Tallahassee, 
and  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  have  revived  their 
efforts  and  have  become  actively  involved 
groups. 

My  story  wouldn't  be  complete  without 
sharing  some  of  my  more  adventurous 
encounters.  I'll  never  forget  the  puddle  of  grease 
that  came  with  my  onion  rings  from  the  Beacon 
Drive-In  as  I  had  a  late  night  dinner  with  Chap 
Watson  and  Jim  Burchfield.  The  post  office  in 
Sewanee  still  thinks  I'm  crazy  after  I  pulled  the 
Washington  Club  Reception  invitations  out  of  the 
mail  truck  because  the  wrong  date  was  printed 
on  the  invitation.  I  was  spared  great 
embarrassment  at  the  last  minute. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I'm  grateful  to  Lisa 
Howick  for  her  constant  encouragement.  I'm 
most  grateful  to  Liz  Yates  (my  secretary)  and 
Tricia  White  (my  assistant)  who  allow  me  to  do 
the  fun  work.  I  also  am  appreciative  of  the  energy 
and  efforts  of  the  Sewanee  Club  presidents  and 
volunteers  throughout  the  country. 


The  Associated  Alumni 


Dear  Alumni, 

As  has  been  my  practice,  I  periodically  like  to  send  you  a  letter  to  let  you  know  what  your  officers  are 
doing  and  to  keep  the  lines  of  communication  open. 

Our  priority  is  to  nominate  four  lay  people  and  two  clergy  for  election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
We  have  made  great  strides  in  improving  communications  and  working  together  on  this  board.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  three  members  whose  terms  expire  this  spring.  Bob  Hynson,  C67,  Judy  Ward 
Lineback,  C'73,  and  Bill  Brettman,  C'59.  I'm  especially  grateful  for  Judy  and  Bob's  efforts  which  went 
above  and  beyond  normal  duty.  By  the  time  you  read  this  issue  the  nominating  committee  will  have 
met  and  selected  a  new  slate  for  election.  Please  do  your  part  and  return  the  ballot  when  you  receive 
it. 

The  officers  held  their  latest  meeting  on  February  15  in  Washington,  D.C.  Our  meetings  with  the 
Vice-Chancel  lor  and  the  University  Relations  staff  are  most  productive,  and  we  are  laying  the  ground 
work  which  will  improve  our  success  in  the  future. 

We  have  experienced  great  success  in  fund-raising  this  past  year.  As  you  know,  we  had  51 .8 
percent  giving  last  year.  This  year  we  have  set  60  percent  as  our  goal.  This  would  rank  us  in  the  top 
ten  of  all  colleges  in  the  nation.  It  is  ambitious  but  attainable. 

In  a  most  extraordinary  and  generous  move,  an  anonymous  alumnus  has  set  up  an  alumni 
challenge  in  which  he  will  match  every  new  gift  this  year  with  a  $100  gift.  He  is  willing  to  give 
$100,000,  which  will  fund  1000  new  gifts.  We  are  most  grateful  for  this  support,  and  we  are 
determined  to  show  him  we  can  succeed. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  all  the  people  who  have  gotten  involved  with  the  Associated  Alumni,  and 
let  me  encourage  those  of  you  who  haven't  to  contact  either  me  or  Yogi  Anderson,  so  we  can  keep 
moving  forward  and  reaffirming  the  old  Sewanee  charge.  Yea  Sewanee's  Right! 


Vice-Chancellor  Sam  Williamson,  center,  talks  with  Jim 
King,  C'62,  and  Chap  Jackson,  C'79,  at  a  Sewanee  Club 
gathering  in  Birmingham. 


Beeler  Brush,  C  '68,  third  from  left,  joins  the  Poes  of 
Birmingham  for  good  cheer  at  the  Sewanee  Club  meeting 
this  winter- from  left,  Hoke,  C'87,  Mickey,  C'52,and 
Tom,  C'82. 


A  Weekend  For 

Sewanee  Flyers 

September  8-9 

Barbecue,  Golf,  Tennis,  Aerobatics 
Sewanee  Football  (The  Tigers  vs  Lambuth) 

Mark  Tour  Calendar 

And  Touch  Down  at  the  Sewanee  Airport 
Call  the  Sewanee  Alumni  Office 
(615)  598-1402 
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121st  Sewanee 
Commencement 

Some  294  now  graduates  received  their  degrees 
May  21  at  the  University's  121st 
Commencement. 

Two  honorary  degrees  were  also  given.  The 
Rev.  William  S.  Wade,  headmaster  of  St. 
Andrew" s-Sewanee  School,  and  the  Rev.  Peler 
Gomes,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals 
at  Harvard  University,  both  received  doctor  of 
divinity  degrees. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gomes  gave  the  baccalaureate 
address  the  preceding  day.  The  Baptist 
clergyman  took  for  the  theme  of  his  address  the 
second  lesson  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  In  a 
speech  mat  was  alternately  light-hearted  and 
serious,  Gomes  spoke  on  Jesus'  words:  "Do  not 
lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth.  But 
seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  yours  as  well." 

Gomes  prefaced  his  remarks  to  the  seniors  by 
passing  on  to  them  the  advice  given  by  writer 
and  all-round  amateur  George  Plimpton  to  a 
group  of  graduating  Harvard  students:  "Don't 
Co." 

Unfortunately,  Gomes  said,  staying  is  not  an 
option. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  if  you  go  but  how  you 
shall  go,"  he  said.  "You  are  being  expelled,  spat 
out  on  the  world  like  watermelon  seeds." 

Drawing  also  upon  Jesus'  admonition  not  to 


The  Rev.  John  Peter  Comes  of  Harvard,  Sewanee's 
Baccalareate  speaker,  talks  with  Chaplain  Samuel  Uoyd 
before  the  Commencement  service. 


worry  about  tomorrow,  Mr.  Gomes  chided  his 
audience  by  saying  that  anxiety  is  bred  into  us  by 
our  teachers,  by  our  parents,  and  by  our  culture. 
The  Lord's  words,  "Therefore,  be  not  anxious," 
must  seem,  on  this  last  day,  to  be  the  most 
insensible  advice.  Gomes  said. 

"But  if  the  truth  is  known  and  celebrated,  most 
of  us  owe  our  present  circumstances  and  future 
hopes  not  to  anxiety  but  to  nothing  other  than  the 
mercy  and  providence  of  God,"  Gomes  said. 

The  graduation  ceremonies  on  Sunday 
followed  a  hectic  three  days  of  partying  for 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
picnic  on  the  lawn  of  Rebel's  Rest  sponsored  by 
the  Associated  Alumni  and  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Mrs.  Williamson  kicked  off  the  festivities 
Wednesday  night.  It  was  followed  by  a  a  blue 
grass  concert  Friday  night,  a  reception  for  seniors 
and  parents  Saturday  afternoon,  and  a  round  of 
private  parties  organized  by  students  and  their 

Though  rain  forced  the  removal  of  the 
Baccalaureate  brunch  from  the  Quadrangle  to 
Gailor  Hall,  the  weather  cleared  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Sunday's  graduation  took  place  on 
a  bright,  sunny  day.  A  buffet  lunch  on  the 
Quadrangle,  hosted  by  the  Associated  Alumni, 
followed  commencement  and  rounded  off  the 
graduation  events. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


The  Baldwin 
Scholarship 

One  of  Sewanee's  Largest 
Scholarship  Funds 

The  lives  of  two  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
students  were  touched  this  year  by  the  love  of 
one  man  for  Sewanee  and  by  the  love  of  a  sister 
for  her  brother. 

The  two  sisters,  Kimberly  and  Katherine 
Fischer,  have  been  attending  the  University 
with  $5,000  scholarships  from  the  William  O. 
Baldwin  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund, 
established  last  year  by  Mrs.  Ewin  Baldwin 
Yung  of  Montgomery  in  memory  of  her  brother. 

A  more  recent  gift  from  Mrs.  Yung  doubled 
the  size  of  the  fund  to  more  than  $360,000  and 
makes  the  Baldwin  Scholarship  one  of  the 
University's  largest. 

Mrs.  Yung's  gifts  reflect  Captain  Baldwin's 
generosity  as  well  as  his  affection  for  his  alma 
mater.  Sewanee  is  the  residual  beneficiary  of  his 
$5  million  estate.  First,  income  from  the  estate 
goes  to  Mrs.  Yung  and  then  to  her  children. 
However,  recognizing  Captain  Baldwin's 
interest  in  Sewanee,  Mrs.  Yung  is  turning  the 
income  into  gifts  for  the  scholarship  fund  in  her 
brother's  name. 

Captain  Baldwin,  an  alumnus  of  both  the 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  was  a  Navy  captain  and  for 
thirty-two  years  an  officer  of  First  Alabama 
Bank  in  Montgomery. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  the  founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Montgomery  bank  (now  First 
Alabama  Bank),  and  his  father,  A.M.  Baldwin, 
was  also  the  bank's  president  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Cutting  short  his  studies  at  Sewanee, 
Captain  Baldwin  served  an  appointment  to  the 
US.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  graduating 
in  1918.  He  relumed  to  Montgomery  after  five 
years  of  Navy  service  and  became  vice 
president  and  director  of  First  National  Bank  in 
1926.  His  work  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II,  when  he  again  laid  his  civilian 
activities  aside  and  spent  four  additional  years 
of  active  duty  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy. 

Captain  Baldwin  was  active  in  a  wide  range 
Continued  on  Page  2 


Baldwin  Continued 

of  civic  activities  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
of  Montgomery,  as  chairman  of  the  Alabama 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  Jury 
Commission  and  a  member  of  the  Army-Navy 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  as  a  life-long 
associate  of  the  Alabama  Bankers  Association. 

His  dedication  to  education  is  reflected  by  his 
establishment  of  a  scholarship  for  Sewanee 
Seminary  students  in  memory  of  his  parents, 
A.M.  and  Elizabeth  E.  Baldwin,  his  gift  of  the 
W.O.  Baldwin  Dormitory  at  Alabama  Christian 
College,  and  his  support  of  Sewanee,  including 
another  scholarship  established  in  1959  for 
children  of  Navy  veterans. 

In  awarding  the  Baldwin  Scholarships,  the 
University  of  the  South  gives  preference  to 
deserving  Episcopal  students  from  Montgomery. 
The  next  preference  is  given  to  deserving  non- 
Episcopal  students  from  Montgomery. 


Commencement 

Continued 

Of  those  receiving  degrees,  232  received 
their  bachelor  of  arts,  thirty-nine  received  the 
bachelor  of  science,  sixteen  received  the  master 
of  divinity,  one  person  received  the  master  of 
sacred  theology,  and  eight  received  the  doctor 
of  ministry. 
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Thomas  DuPree 
Chairs  Board 

Thomas  P.  DuPree  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the 
father  of  four  Sewanee  alumni,  is  the  new 
chairman  of  the  University's  Board  of  Regents. 

Mr.  DuPree  was  elected  during  the  board's 
spring  meeting.  May  3-4.  He  will  serve  a  two-year 
term. 

The  president  of  DuPree  and  Company,  Inc.,  an 
investment  banking  firm,  Mr.  DuPree  has  acted  as 
a  financial  consultant  to  a  number  of  public  and 
private  colleges  in  the  South.  He  serves  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Appalachian  Computer 
Services,  Inc.,  an  international  computer  services 
data  processing  firm.  He  is  also  the  founder  and 
president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Kentucky  Tax-Free  Income  Fund,  a  multimillion- 
dollar  registered  mutual  fund. 

An  active  lay  leader  at  Christ  Church  in 
Lexington,  he  maintains  an  interest  in  outreach 
ministry  in  the  area  of  health  care  and  for  more 
than  twenty  years  served  on  the  board  of  the 
Appalachia  Regional  Hospital  Corporation. 

His  four  children  and  their  Sewanee  class 
years  are  Thomas  DuPree,  Jr.,  78;  David  DuPree, 
'81;  Harriet  DuPree,  '83;  and  Clara  DuPree,  '87. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected  four  new  members 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  during  the  trustees' 
annual  meeting  in  May. 

The  new  regents  are  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alex  D. 
Dickson,  Jr.,  T'58,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  West 
Tennessee;  the  Rev.  Rusty  Goldsmith,  T'81,  rector 
of  St.  Mar/s-on-the-Highlands  in  Birmingham; 
Robert  L.  Brown,  C'63,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
attorney  and  writer;  and  R.  Dale  Grimes,  C'75,  a 
Nashville  attorney. 

Bob  Brown  follows  in  his  father's  footsteps  in 
being  elected  to  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Robert  R.  Brown,  retired  bishop  of  Arkansas,  now 
living  in  Cashiers,  North  Carolina,  served  on 
Sewanee's  Board  of  Regents  from  1963  to  1970. 

Retiring  from  the  Board  of  Regents  are  chairman 
Thomas  S.  Darnall,  Jr.,  C'57;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Willis  R. 
Henton;  the  Rev.  W.  Tom  Fitzgerald,  C'60;  and 
KyleWheeiUS,Jr.,C52. 


The  Sewanee  News 


Thirty  Concerts 
on  SSMC  Schedule 

Samuel  Adler,  distinguished  American  composer 
and  author,  leads  an  impressive  list  of  guest 
artists  for  the  thirty-third  season  of  the  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center  which  opens  with  the 
annual  Sewanee  Festival  Orchestra's  Pops  " 
Concert  on  June  25  in  Guerry  Hall. 

Professor  Adler,  head  of  the  composition 
department  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  is 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Martha  Dugan  Artist-in- 
Residence  Award. 

"This  promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  exciting 
seasons,"  said  founding  director  Martha 
McCrory.  "Dr.  Adler's  participation  underscores 
the  Music  Center's  dedication  to  the  promotion 
and  performance  of  American  music.  To  balance 
our  international  representation,  our  piano 
department  will  feature  prize-winning  young 
pianist  Michael  Gurt,  a  frequent  performer  in 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Japan,  and 
Argentine  concert  pianist  Dante  Medina  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Cordoba."  - 

Guest  conductors  include  Peter  Leonard, 
conductor  of  the  Shreveport  Symphony 
Orchestra;  Sidney  Harth  of  Yale  University  and 
the  Israeli  Chamber  Orchestra;  Kenneth  Kiesler, 
music  director  of  the  Springfield  (Illinois) 
Symphony;  James  Paul,  conductor  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Symphony  Orchestra  and  permanent 
guest  conductor  of  the  New  Orleans  Symphony 
Orchestra;  and  Alan  Baiter,  conductor  of  the 
Memphis  Symphony. 

Martha  McCrory  also  announced  the  addition 
of  a  wind  ensemble  to  SSMC's  three  existing 
symphony  orchestras  and  numerous  chamber 
ensembles. 

More  than  thirty  public  performances  will  be 
held  during  the  five  weeks  of  the  season.  The 
intensive  work  of  faculty  and  students, 
punctuated  by  recreational  activities  on  the 
mountain,  will  culminate  in  the  SSMC  Festival, 
July  27-30,  during  which  students,  faculty 
members,  and  guest  artists  will  perform  nine 
concerts. 

More  information  about  the  Sewanee  Summer 
Music  Center,  including  a  detailed  concert 
bulletin,  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  SSMC 
office  at  (615)  598-1225. 

Nave  Altar 

Chaplain  Sam  Lloyd  has  announced  that  a  new 
nave  altar  platform  for  All  Saints'  Chapel  is 
nearing  completion.  Constructed  of  oak  and 
maple  with  inlaid  crosses  of  walnut,  the  new 
platform  promises  to  be  a  magnificent  addition  to 
the  Chapel's  worship. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  gift  of  a  benefactor  the 
platform  itself  has  been  paid  for.  However, 
Chaplain  Lloyd  is  inviting  memorial  gifts  to 
underwrite  the  forging  of  four  six-and-a-half  foot 
candle  stands  (costing  approximately  $1,500 
each)  and  the  construction  of  a  simple  altar  to  go 
on  the  new  platform  (costing  $5,000  to  $7,000). 

Anyone  interested  in  making  a  gift  is  invited 
to  contact  the  chaplain  for  further  information. 


Following 
the  Newest 
Watson  Fellows 


Jordan  Savage,  C'89, 
and  David  Ariasingam, 
C 88,  tell  about  their 
plans  and  experiences  as 
Thomas  J.  Watson 
Fellows 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  a 
Sewanee  student  has  garnered  a 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Fellowship  for  travel 
and  study  abroad.  Established  by  the 
chairman  of  IBM  and  administered 
through  fifty-four  private  colleges  and 
universities,  the  fellowships  provide  recipients 
with  the  funds  to  pursue  a  particular  interest  or 
project  in  an  international  context. 

Jordan  Seth  Savage  is  one  of  seventy-five 
graduating  seniors  around  the  country  to  win 
the  coveted  fellowship. 

Savage  will  use  the  $13,000  fellowship  to 
study  defendants'  rights  in  China,  India,  and 
Argentina.  A  political  science  and  philosophy 
major  at  Sewanee,  Savage  plans  to  become  a 
criminal  lawyer. 

Savage  said  he  chose  to  look  at  the  legal 
system  in  China,  India,  and  Argentina  because 
all  three  countries  were  instituting  legal  reforms 
and  moving  to  a  more  authoritative  rule  of  law. 
In  Argentina  a  new  civilian  government  is  trying 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  military  and  to 
make  the  rule  of  law  predominant.  In  China 
Savage  is  interested  in  seeing  how  the  law  works 
in  a  Communist  country  and  the  effects  of  a  new 
constitution  established  in  1982  that  provides 
greater  protection  for  individual  rights.  In  India 
he  will  look  at  how  a  democratic  country 
plagued  by  poverty  and  corruption  treats  its 
criminally  accused.  Savage  said  he  is  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  how  minorities  are  treated  in 
those  countries. 

"In  all  these  countries  the  written  law  is  not 
necessarily  compatible  with  practice." 

At  Sewanee  Savage  took  an  active  role  in  the 
student  government,  served  as  dorm  proctor, 
and  for  the  last  three  years  organized  and 
participated  in  a  fifty-five  mile  run  from 
Sewanee  to  Chattanooga  to  raise  funds  for 
muscular  sclerosis  (MS)  research.  This  year  he 
and  another  student  founded  the  Organization 
for  Cross-Cultural  Understanding,  which  is 
designed  to  bring  students  from  the  mainstream 
culture  into  contact  with  minority  and  foreign 
students. 

Savage  said  his  interest  in  law  and  civil 
liberties  was  strengthened  after  spending  the 
summer  of  1985  in  the  Public  Defender's  Office 
in  Miami,  where  he  worked  in  the  felony  bond 
hearing  department  securing  pre-trial  releases. 

"The  Public  Defender's  Office  is  the  best 
place  to  start  to  learn  about  the  system,"  Savage 
said.  "Because  they're  so  backlogged,  they  let 


you  do  things  attorneys  normally  do.  It  was  a 
great  experience." 

Visiting  murderers  and  rapists  in  jail  was 
initially  frightening.  Savage  said,  but  also 
exciting.  Almost  without  exception  he  was 
viewed  as  offering  help  and  welcomed  by  those 
he  interviewed. 

The  American  system  of  justice  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  see  100  guilty 
men  go  free  than  for  one  innocent  person  to  be 
wrongly  convicted.  Unfortunately,  Savage  said, 
many  public  defenders  see  their  work  as  a 
stepping  stone  in  their  career  or  become  cynical 
about  what  they  are  doing. 

"There  were  very  few  lawyers  who  saw  the 
intrinsic  value  of  what  they  were  doing," 
Savage  said  of  the  attorneys  he  met  in  the 
Public  Defender's  Office  in  Miami.  "After  two 
years,  most  aren't  fully  committed  to  the 
principle  of  defending  people's  rights." 

Public  defenders  know  that  probably  95 
percent  of  those  in  jail  are  guilty  of  the  charges 
against  them.  Savage  said.  But  the  system  is 
nonetheless  heavily  weighted  against 
defendants;  lawyers  who  work  as  prosecutors 
are  more  experienced  and  better  paid  than 
public  defenders,  most  of  whom  are  just  out  of 
law  school. 

"Many  public  defenders  don't  meet  their 
clients  until  the  day  of  the  trial,"  Savage  said. 
"That's  just  a  perfect  example  of  the  double- 
standard  of  justice." 

It's  commonly  said  of  the  American  legal 
system  that  the  rich  pay  and  the  poor  go  to  jail. 
If  most  of  those  in  jail  are  guilty  of  crimes, 
working  in  the  public  defender's  office 
nonetheless  revealed  to  Savage  how  people 


without  power  become  victims  of  the 
overburdened  criminal  justice  system. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  little  injustices  that 
happen,"  Savage  observed.  "Somebody  who 
didn't  commit  a  crime  but  was  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time  and  had  to  stay  in  jail 
for  a  week. 

"Eventually,  I'd  like  to  move  on  and  get  intt 
politics  and  try  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
inequities  that  exist  in  the  system,"  he  added. 
"If  we're  going  to  really  protect  indigent 
citizens,  we  need  to  see  that  people  have  the 
do  that." 


-Margol  Patterson 


The  Year 
in  Retrospect 

David  Ariasingam, C88, recently 
relumed  to  Scwanee  after  nine 
months  in  India,  China,  and 
Australia  studying  public  access  to 
health  care  in  those  countries.  A 
native  of  Sri  Lanka,  Ariasingam  hopes  to  attend 
medical  school  in  this  country  and  return  to  the 
Third  World  as  a  medical  missionary.  But  with 
Sri  Lanka  in  a  state  of  civil  war,  Ariasingam's 
plans  have  been  derailed  by  forces  outside  of 
his  control.  As  a  Tamil,  a  member  of  Sri  Lanka's 
ethnic  minority,  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  return 
home  where  young  men  are  commonly  thrown 
in  jail  on  suspicion  and  held  for  up  to  eighteen 
months  without  being  charged.  And  as  a 
foreign  national,  Ariasingam's  plans  to  attend 
medical  school  in  this  country  are  dependent  on 
U.S.  immigration  authorities,  since  American 
medical  schools  require  that  students  be 
permanent  residents  of  this  country. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  Ariasingam  was 
hopeful  about  his  future  and  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  his  travels  just  ended. 

"It  gave  me  a  great  opportunity  to  get  to  live 
in  the  Chinese  culture  and  also  the  Indian, 
which  is  really  quite  different  from  Sri  Lanka," 
Ariasingam  said  of  his  experience  as  a  Watson 
fellow.  "I  could  do  anything  I  wanted, 
completely  independent  of  anything  or 
anyone." 

Ariasingam  reported  he  found  an  effective 
health  care  system  in  place  in  both  Australia 
and  China.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with 
how  the  Chinese  have  managed  to  fashion  a 
workable  health  care  system  despite  the 
problems  posed  by  their  economy  and 
population.  Moreover,  Ariasingam  said  he 
found  the  Chinese  doctors  and  nurses  very 
accessible. 

"In  China,  all  the  doctors  and  graduate 
students  were  very  keen  on  practicing  English. 
And  at  630  in  the  morning  you  go  on  the  staff 
bus  with  a  top  cardiac  surgeon,  and  he  doesn't 
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more  practical  Christianity,"  said  the  Sewanee 
graduate.  "Preaching  is  fine,  but  if  you  just  sit 
there  and  don't  help  people  or  help  the  poor, 
what  good  is  that?  Christianity  cannot  be 
practiced  the  same  way  in  America  or  England 
as  it  is  in  Sri  Lanka  or  India. 

"If  Christianity  is  going  to  attract  anybody  in 
Third  World  countries,  it  has  to  lend  itself  more 
to  the  culture  of  those  countries,"  Ariasingam 
said.  "Often,  it  seems  like  a  religion  for  the 
wealthy.  The  Christians  set  themselves  above  the 
people  as  if  they  were  sitting  on  thrones." 

—Margot  Patterson 


David  Ariasingam,  C 


earn  any  more  money  than  any  other  doctor." 

In  contrast,  Ariasingam  said  Indian  health  care 
is  poorly  organized  and  administered,  crippled 
by  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  and  Indians' 
acceptance  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  system. 

"If  s  partly  the  population  problem,"  he  said. 
"Too  many  people  to  treat  and  not  enough 

The  son  of  two  teachers,  Ariasingam  attended 
an  Anglican  mission  school  in  Sri  Lanka  before 
coming  to  Sewanee.  Despite  the  vast  difference  in 
students'  wealth— "In  Sri  Lanka,  students  can't 
even  dream  of  owning  a  bicycle,  much  less  a  car. 
A  phone  or  telephone  are  luxury  items"— he 
mentioned  several  points  of  convergence  between 
his  high  school  in  Sri  Lanka  and  Sewanee 

"1  liked  Sewanee  very  much,"  he  said.  "It  is 
exactly  like  my  Anglican  mission  school.  My 
school  is  also  very  traditional,  and  the  church 
there  is  also  a  center  of  activity." 

The  destructive  consequences  of  forcing 
Christianity  on  reluctant  populations  have  been 
well-documented.  Describing  himself  as  feeling 
strongly  about  being  a  Christian,  but  not  about 
spreading  Christianity,  Ariasingam  spoke  of  the 
need  for  Christianity  io  be  more  sensitive  to 
indigenous  cultures  and  more  service-oriented. 
His  own  interest  in  obtaining  a  medical  degree 
and  a  degree  in  public  health  before  returning  to 
Asia  is  linked  to  what  he  sees  as  the  mission  of 
Christianity  in  developing  countries. 

"What  we  need  in  Third  World  countries  is 


"If  Christianity  is  going  to 
attract  anybody  in  Third 
World  countries,  it  has  to 
lend  itself  more  to  the 
culture  of  those  countries/' 


Scholarships 
Reveal  Personal 
Stories 


Through  the  years  friends  of  the 
University  have  created  more  than  200 
endowed  Scwance  scholarships,  which 
today  provide  a  cumulative  $1.1  million 
annually  in  financial  assistance  to  students. 

Most  of  these  scholarships  honor  or 
memorialize  someone — a  son  or  daughter,  a 
parent,  or  a  classmate  and  friend.  Behind  each  of 
them  is  a  story,  sometimes  a  poignant  story. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  Fooshee 
Scholarship  for  entering  freshmen,  established 
by  alumnus  Malcolm  Fooshee,  C'18,  but  named 
in  honor  of  his  parents,  Joseph  Crockett  and 
Lillian  Powell  Fooshee. 

The  vibrant  character  of  Malcolm  Fooshee 
makes  this  scholarship  special.  For  years  Mr. 
Fooshee  made  an  annual  trek  from  New  York  to 
Sewanee  to  have  lunch  with  "his  scholars,"  and 
he  has  corresponded  with  some  of  them  at 
length.  He  has  definite  ideas  about  the  value  of 
liberal  arts  education  and  has  said  more  than 
once  that  his  gifts  are  "partial  payment  on  a  debt 
that  can  never  be  fully  repaid"  to  his  alma  mater. 

His  interest  and  enthusiasm  stem  in  part 
from  his  rural  Tennessee  background.  He  is  from 
Sparta,  where  his  father  taught  and  was 
principal  of  the  local  high  school.  Encouraged 
by  both  his  father  and  mother,  young  Malcolm 
graduated  from  high  school  when  he  was  only 

"My  father  thought  I  was  too  young  to  go  to 
college;  so  he  held  me  out  a  year,"  Mr.  Fooshee 
recalls. 

But  once  he  entered  Sewanee  in  the  autumn 
of  1915,  Fooshee  didn't  need  much  time  for 
adjusting;  he  finished  in  three  years.  Although 
he  had  never  played  football  in  high  school,  he 
was  invited  to  play  quarterback  for  Sewanee.  He 
was  also  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Purple. 

Before  graduating,  Mr.  Fooshee  was  inducted 
into  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  later  he  became 
Sewanee's  fourth  Rhodes  scholar.  He  enrolled  in 
Harvard  Law  School,  receiving  a  degree  in  1921, 
and  then  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
to  earn  his  bachelor  of  civil  law. 

For  most  of  his  career,  Mr.  Fooshee  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  prestigious  New  York  City  law 
firm  of  Donovan,  Leisure,  Newton,  and  Irvine. 

His  associations  with  Sewanee  include 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
presidency  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  New  York. 
He  was  awarded  an  honorary  D.C.L.  from 
Sewanee  in  1983. 

Mr.  Fooshee's  gifts  to  Sewanee  have  also 
included  the  Fooshee  Collection  in  duPont 


Malcolm  Fooshee,  C'18 


Library.  The  1,000-plus 
carefully  chosen  books 
comprise  the  Fooshee 
Reading  Room. 

The  principal  of  the 
Fooshee  Scholarship  Fund 
has  grown  to  over 
$100,000  and  now  benefits  more  than  two 
freshmen  a  year  as  was  originally  anticipated. 

Another  notable  scholarship  is  the  Merrill  Dale 
Reich  Scholarship.  Dale  Reich  graduated  from 
Sewanee  in  1966  and  later  entered  the  Green 
Berets.  In  May  of  1968  he  was  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam,  leaving  a  wife  and  an  unborn  son. 

Emory  Cocke,  a  long-time  family  friend  and 
employer  of  Dale's,  explained  what  happened 
later:  "Stunned  by  the  news  from  Vietnam  of  May 
27,  the  young  men  of  Sewanee  who  knew  Dale 
Reich  wanted  to  show  their  love  andTegard  for 
him  and  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood.  They 
formed  the  Dale  Reich  Scholarship  Fund." 

Each  year  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta 
nominates  an  entering  freshman  from  the  Atlanta 
area  to  receive  the  Dale  Reich  Scholarship. 
Generally  the  student  is  a  fine  athlete  as  was  Dale 
Reich. 

In  1973  the  Rev.  H.N.  Tragitt,  T16,  H'49,  made 
a  stock  gift  of  $2,620  to  Sewanee  to  establish  a 
scholarship  for  college  students  from  Montana. 
The  Montana  Scholarship  was  Mr.  Tragitf  s 
personal  project. 

Although  for  years  he  sought  pledges  for 
Sewanee  as  a  class  representative,  he  gathered 
gifts  for  the  Montana  Scholarship  strictly  from  his 
non-Sewanee  acquaintances  inside  and  outside 
Montana.  By  1975  the  fund  had  grown  to  $15,000. 

When  a  needy  Montana  student  is  not 
available,  income  from  the  fund  goes  into  the 
general  scholarship  fund. 

For  forty-four  years,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tragitt  served 
churches  in  the  Northwest,  attracting  national 
attention  with  his  little  church  in  a  garage  with  a 
cross  on  top.  He  was  awarded  an  honorary 
degree  from  Sewanee  in  1949.  He  retired  to 
Sheridan,  Montana,  in  1962  but  maintained  a  vital 
ministry  until  his  death  in  1987. 

— Latham  Davis 


Thoughts  of  Home 
and  Sewanee 

Following  are  somt 
Fooshee  about  influ 
and  beyond. 

My  father,  Joseph  Crockett  Fooshee,  was  the  best 
teacher  I  ever  had. 

He  was  bom  in  1867,  two  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  go  to 
college — at  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Knoxville.  He  attended  college  whenever  he 
could,  for  a  semester  or  so  after  teaching  a  four- 
or-five-month  term  in  a  public  school. 

Although  my  father  was  very  strong  and 
athletic,  a  hay-baling  accident  resulted  in  his  leg 
being  amputated  at  the  hip,  and  he  was 
prevented  from  participating  in  college  athletics. 
But  he  was  a  great  enthusiast,  particularly  for 
football.  Nevertheless,  he  insisted  on  preserving 
scholastic  standards. 

He  encouraged  me  to  aspire  to  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship  and  to  apply  to  Sewanee  for  a  James 
Hill  competitive  freshman  scholarship,  which  I 
did  and  entered  the  University  of  the  South  in 
the  fall  of  1915.  That  scholarship  was  for  $145  a 
year,  $45  for  tuition  and  $100  for  expenses. 

With  the  "all-round"  standard  then  in  effect 
for  Rhodes  scholars,  almost  every  day  before 
breakfast,  I  ran  the  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
sandy,  lonely  road  to  Green's  View  and  after 
catching  my  breath,  while  looking  at  that  lovely 
panorama,  ran  back.  At  first,  others  thought  me 
a  little  weird  for  doing  so,  but  the  reason 
permeated  around,  and  I  was  known  as  a 
would-be  Rhodes  scholar,  virtually  hopeless 
though  that  seemed  and  then  was. 

I  enjoyed  very  much  my  three  years  at 
Sewanee  and  was  very  grateful  to  French 
Professor  John  N.  Ware,  my  senior  fraternity 
brother  in  Kappa  Sigma,  for  advising  me  to 
finish  and  obtain  my  degree  in  three  years. 
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Minority  Recruiting 
and  Retention 

A  University  Task  Force  Prescribes  Bold  Action 


The  University  has  found  itself  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  enrollment  of 
minority  students— with  the  number  of 
minority  applicants  declining  and 
competition  for  quality  minority  students 
increasing. 

Answering  the  challenge  and  with 
considerable  campus-wide  support,  a  task  force 
appointed  last  September  has  recommended  a 
broad  range  of  actions  designed  to  add  diversity 
to  the  student  body,  particularly  in  terms  of 
black  and  Hispanic  representation. 

This  year  the  number  of  black  students  at 
Sewanee  slipped  to  twelve,  and  the  total  number 
of  minority  students  fell  to  twenty-two.  Such 
declining  numbers  are  being  experienced 
nationally  by  colleges  and  universities. 
However,  national  figures  are  of  little  comfort. 
Sewanee's  numbers  are  too  low,  many  say,  either 
to  maintain  a  supportive  environment  for 
minorities  or  to  provide  a  truly  diverse  student 
body  for  the  educational  benefit  of  the  majority. 

Many  faculty  and  students  urged  that  greater 
efforts  be  made  to  follow  up  on  some  of  the 
successful  work  of  the  past.  Last  August  one  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson's  first 
acts  was  to  call  for  the  appointment  of  a  Task 
Force  on  Minority  Recruitment  and  Retention. 
This  task  force  was  given  a  mandate  to  make 
proposals  to  increase  the  representation  of 
minority  ethnic  groups  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  their 
experience  here. 

The  task  force's  twenty-four- page  report, 
submitted  by  Dean  W.  Brown  Patterson  and 
approved  by  the  faculty  in  April,  made  twenty- 
nine  specific  recommendations. 

Among  these  are  that  the  University  provide 
the  maximum  possible  financial  support  for 
economically-disadvantaged  minority  students, 
that  the  University  establish  competitive 
scholarships  for  racial  minorities  "whose 
academic  and  other  distinctions  make  them 
especially  valuable  potential  members  of  our 
community,"  that  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
attract  minority  faculty  and  staff  members  to  the 
University,  and  that  the  various  lecture  and 
performing  arts  committees  make  deliberate 
efforts  to  bring  minority  issues,  speakers,  and 
artists  to  Sewanee. 

"To  the  members  of  the  task  force,  it  seems 
clear  that  nothing  less  than  extraordinary 
measures  will  have  any  significant  effect  on  the 
achievement  of  an  ethnically  more  diverse 
student  body/'  the  report  said. 


Marquette  Martin,  C90,  left,  and  Rhonda  Whittle,  C'89, 
at  Opening  Convocation 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  urgency  is  that 
virtually  all  American  universities  and  colleges 
today  have  committed  themselves  to  more 
effective  recruitment  of  minority  groups.  This 
increased  competition  for  minority  students 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  numbers  of  black 
students  entering  college  is  declining  rather  than 
increasing. 

Additional  problems,  more  particular  to 
Sewanee,  are  complex  but  were  discussed 
forthrightly  by  the  writers  of  the  report. 
Sewanee's  difficulty  with  recruiting  and  retaining 
minority  students  was  linked  in  part  to  the  small 
number  of  faculty  and  staff  members  who  could 
serve  as  role  models,  mentors,  and  counselors, 
and  this  circumstance  was  linked  to  Sewanee's 
rural  location. 

"This  of  course  is  in  other  ways  one  of  our 
greatest  assets,"  the  report  said,  "and  few  who 
love  this  University  would  change  it  if  we  could." 
However,  since  African  Americans  feel  a  need  for 
a  community  of  people  who  share  their  identity, 
Sewanee,  more  than  other  institutions,  has  a 
responsibility  to  attract  black  students  and  faculty 
members  in  substantial  numbers. 

While  noting  that  Sewanee  is  a  courteous 
community  and  that  discrimination  is  not  a 


frequent  problem,  the  task  force  acknowledged 
that  "African  American  students  do  not  feel  that 
they  are  considered  members  of  the  community 
in  the  full  sense." 

The  task  force  felt  that  the  general  affluence 
and  homogeneity  of  the  white  majority 
accentuated  the  feeling  among  minority 
students  of  being  outsiders. 

"Furthermore,"  the  report  continued, 
"recruitment  efforts  are  still  hampered  by  the 
image  of  the  University  of  the  South  as  a  haven 
for  well-to-do  Southern  white  aristocrats  who 
would  like  to  perpetuate  the  values  and  life- 
style of  a  bygone  world.  Nor  is  this  merely  an 
image  unrelated  to  reality. 

"Many  African  American  Episcopalians,  who 
should  be  our  most  natural  minority 
constituency,  are  deeply  suspicious  of  us 
because  of  the  historical  fact  that  only  a  brief 
generation  ago  this  institution  of  their  own 
church  was  closed  to  them  or  to  their  parents: 
among  this  very  important  group,  skepticism 
about  our  motivation  for  effective  change 
remains  strong." 

Most  blacks  who  have  graduated  from 
Sewanee  have  been  highly  motivated  and,  as  the 
task  force  report  stated,  were  "willing  to 
sacrifice  many  of  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  social 
existence"  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
superior  education  offered  by  Sewanee. 

One  of  those  graduates  is  Eric  Benjamin, 
Sewanee's  director  of  minority  student  affairs. 
Mr.  Benjamin  left  a  law  practice  in  Atlanta  in 
1981  when  the  University  asked  him  to  return  to 
his  alma  mater  and  direct  a  minority  affairs 
program.  His  efforts  as  recruiter  and  counselor 
have  been  directly  responsible  for  several  years 
of  an  increased  minority  enrollment. 

Other  recent  developments  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  minority  students  at  Sewanee 
include  a  flourishing  Black  Student  Union, 
which  sponsors  cultural  and  social  activities, 
and  a  new  center  for  cultural  activities  in  the  old 
Outside  Inn,  renovated  with  funds  donated  by 
former  Vice-Chancellor  Robert  Ayres. 

Sewanee  has  also  joined  other  colleges  to 
form  the  Consortium  for  a  Strong  Minority 
Presence  at  Liberal  Arts  Colleges.  The 
consortium  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
the  president  of  Swarthmore  College  and 
includes  such  colleges  as  Bryn  Mawr,  Carleton, 
Davidson,  and  Wellesley.  Beginning  in  the  1989- 
90  academic  year,  the  consortium  will  provide 
minority  fellowships  to  pre-doctoral  and  post- 
doctoral scholars  who  will  spend  a  year  teaching 
Continued  on  Next  Page 


An  Evolving  Vision 
of  Sewanee's  Mission 

The  Task  Force  on  Minority  Recruitment  and  Retention  took  the  time  to  formulate  a 
specific  rationale  for  the  proposals  it  was  considering.  Its  two  guiding  principles, 
specific  to  Sewanee,  involved  the  University's  Christian  foundation  and  its  geographic 

m  explaining  the  former  the  task  force  report  stated:  "As  a  Christian  university, 
founded  for  the  explicit  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  liberal  arts  and  the  Christian 
faith,  the  University's  policies  and  actions  must  be  consistent  with  certain  fundamental 
affirmations  of  this  faith." 

First,  "At  the  heart  of  Christ's  life  and  mission  was  Cod's  special  concern  for  those 
who  are  outsiders,  who  are  vulnerable  and  who  have  suffered  injustice." 

Second,  "Christ's  death  and  resurrection  were  intended  to  accomplish  the 
reconciliation  of  divisions  that  are  based  on  differences  of  race,  culture,  and  sex." 

Third,  "Being  faithful  to  Christ's  mission  calls  for  a  community  dedicated  to 
particular  care  for  those  who  have  suffered  and  for  those  who  are  most  vulnerable  in 

From  the  perspective  of  geographic  location,  the  report  explains  that  "Sewanee  must 
seek  to  respond  to  the  realities  of  the  modern  South  and  to  prepare  its  students  for 
thoughtful  service  in  it. 

"The  South  is  multi-racial  and  increasingly  multi-cultural.  For  students  adequately  to 
be  prepared  to  be  contributors  to  and  indeed  leaders  in  the  South,  it  is  essential  that 
during  their  college  years  they  have  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a  community  that  reflects 
at  least  some  of  the  diversity  around  them.  They  must  be  encouraged  to  leam  about 
people  whose  lives  are  different  from  their  own,  and  their  sensitivity  to  significant  social 
issues  facing  the  South,  as  well  as  the  entire  nation,  must  be  enhanced." 


at  participating  institutions. 

While  pointing  out  progress,  the  task  force 
noted  the  broad  concern  of  the  University 
community  but  went  on  to  say:  "Good  will,  we 
think,  is  abundant.  What  is  required  is  more  will. 
More — and  more  sustained — concentration  is 
necessary;  more  programs,  painstakingly 
devised  and  executed;  more  involvement  on  the 
part  of  more  people;  more  consistent 
administrative  oversight,  reminding,  stimulus, 
and  encouragement;  and,  inevitably,  more 
money." 

The  task  force  specified  recommendations  in 
administrative  and  community  support,  student 
activities,  counseling  and  advising,  admissions, 
summer  programs,  curriculum,  financial  aid, 
alumni  affairs,  and  church  relations. 

Its  first  recommendation  was  that  a  standing 
University  Committee  on  Minority  Affairs  be 
formed  to  promote  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  and  otherwise  assist  with 
programs  and  activities. 

The  task  force  said  the  University  should  set  a 
target  of  seventy-five  minority  students, 
including  sixty  blacks,  as  the  minimum  minority 
presence  on  the  campus. 

It  recommended  increased  staffing  in  both  the 
admissions  office  and  the  minority  student 
affairs  office  to  assist  in  the  recruitment  of 
minority  students. 

Other  recommendations  about  the  recruiting 
program  included  a  summer  enrichment 
program  for  minority  youth,  the  formation  of  a 
volunteer  recruitment  team,  and  greater 
utilization  of  the  Episcopal  Church  constituency. 

"The  director  of  minority  affairs  can  form  a 
network  of  Sewanee  alumni  and  friends  among 
the  clergy  and  laity  at  the  parish  level,  and  we 


believe  the  Church  will  respond  well  if  it  believes 
that  Sewanee's  efforts  at  minority  recruitment  are 
serious,"  the  report  says. 

In  speaking  about  the  involvement  of  minority 
alumni,  the  report  says:  "Many  have  not  visited 
the  campus  since  graduation  and  would  be 
pleased  by  improvements  and  initiatives  the 

College  has  begun Funds  are  needed  to  bring 

alumni  to  the  campus  for  orientation  programs, 
prospective  student  weekends,  and  other 


Because  minorities  often  have  special 
economic  needs,  the  task  force  recommended  that 
"the  University  establish  funding  to  provide  the 
maximum  possible  financial  support  for 
economically  and  otherwise  disadvantaged 
students  who  are  members  of  racial  minorities." 

The  task  force  suggested  the  addition  of  a 
required  course  on  Non-Western  or  Third  World 
cultures  and  the  inclusion  of  more  materials 
relating  to  ethnic  minority  concerns,  especially 
African  American  and  Hispanic. 

Recognizing  that  the  faculty  and 


Task  Force  Membership 

The  eighteen-member  Task  Force  on  Minority 
Recruitment  and  Retention  consisted  of 
representatives  from  a  broad  range  of  campus 
groups  and  departments.  The  chairman^was 
James  Clayton,  professor  of  religion,  but  other 
professors  from  both  the  College  and  the  School 
of  Theology  were  included.  Other  members  were 
the  dean  of  men,  the  University  chaplain,  the 
director  of  athletics,  and  the  director  of  financial 
aid.  Of  four  student  members  one  was  an  African 
American  and  another  a  Hispanic  American. 


administration  are  already  overwhelmingly 
favorable  to  the  principle  of  bringing  more 
minorities  to  work  and  teach  at  Sewanee,  the 
task  force  proposed  that  some  incentives  be 
created  to  accomplish  this.  Additional  funding 
was  requested  for  minority  fellowships,  a 
speaker  program,  and  the  hiring  of  distinguished 
minority  faculty. 

More  than  once  the  task  force  report 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  great  majority  of  all 
people  at  Sewanee  want  to  have  a  community  in 
which  persons  of  many  ethnic  and  cultural 
backgrounds  work  and  live  together  happily. 

"We  believe  that  such  a  community  would 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  minority  students,  but 
that  it  is  essential  for  an  excellent 
education — education  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
education  consistent  with  the  religious  principles 
upon  which  Sewanee  was  founded — for  all 
students." 

— Latham  Davis 


"Minority  alumni  would 
be  pleased  by 
improvements  and 
initiatives  the  College  has 
begun." 


The  Dean's  Comer 


New  Directions 


On  Wednesday,  May  3,  the  College 
faculty  approved  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  final  report  of  the 
Working  Group  on  Faculty  Teaching 
Load  and  Related  Educational  Issues.  This 
report  states  a  series  of  objectives  for  the 
College's  educational  program  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  various  ways  in  which  these 
objectives  might  be  realized  will  be  discussed  in 
the  course  of  the  coming  academic  year.  If 
approved  next  year,  implementation  would 
begin  in  1990.  The  College  is  thus  at  an 
important  juncture  with,  I  believe,  some  very 
exciting  possibilities  ahead. 

The  report  was  the  result  of  a  year  of 
concentrated  activity  by  a  group  of  faculty 
members  which  included  Sherwood  Ebey 
(mathematics),  Margaret  Hart  (Spanish),  James 
Peterman  (philosophy).  Bran  Potter  (geology). 
Dale  Richardson  (English),  Douglas  Seiters 
(classical  languages),  and  Barclay  Ward 
(political  science).  Behind  this  year's  work  were 
many  discussions  in  the  Curriculum  and 
Academic  Policy  Committee  and  in  the  Strategic 
Planning  Committee.  These  followed  the  work 
which  resulted  in  the  Self-Study  of  1985, 
prepared  for  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools. 

The  major  objective  of  the  report  is  to 
encourage  more  advanced  study  by  both 
students  and  faculty  members  while  retaining 
and  even  strengthening  the  core  curriculum  of 
degree  requirements  which  has  long  been  a 
distinctive  feature  of  Sewanee's  undergraduate 
curriculum.  Exactly  how  this  will  be  carried  out 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  results  of  the 
implementation  study  next  year  and  the  efforts 
of  students  and  faculty  members  in  the  years 

According  to  the  plans  approved  in 
principle,  faculty  members  in  the  College  would 
teach  six  courses  each  year  rather  than  the 
current  eight.  Students  would  be  required  to 
complete  111  semester  hours  for  graduation 
rather  than  the  current  123.  In  practice  this 
would  typically  translate  into  a  student  course- 
load  of  four  courses  in  one  semester  and  five  in 
the  other  in  any  given  year.  The  core  curriculum 
would  include  the  current  requirement  of  one 
course  in  English,  one  course  in  a  foreign 
language  at  the  300-level,  and  one  course  in  one 
of  the  arts  (fine  arts,  music,  or  theater).  Two 
courses  would  still  be  required  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  except  that  a  student  would  be 
required  to  take  one  in  each  (rather  than  one  in 
religion  and  another  in  either  philosophy  or 
religion). 

Three  courses  would  still  be  required  in 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  except 
that  a  student  would  be  required  to  take  one  in 
mathematics  and  two  in  two  different 
disciplines  within  the  sciences  (rather  than  one 
in  mathematics,  one  in  the  sciences,  and  a  third 
in  either  area).  One  course  would  be  required  in 


history  and  one  in  the  other  social  sciences 
(anthropology,  economics,  and  political  science), 
rather  than  the  current  two  in  history  and  two  in 
the  social  sciences. 

Two  "intensive  writing"  courses  would  be 
required,  as  defined  by  a  writing-across-the- 
curriculum  program.  These  writing  courses  could 
satisfy  other  distribution  requirements  as  well. 
Finally,  two  physical  education  courses  would  be 
required  as  at  present. 

Each  department  will  be  asked  to  review  its 
offering  of  courses,  including  those  courses  which 
would  meet  general  distribution  requirements 
under  the  new  regulations.  With  students  and 
faculty  members  devoting  slightly  less  time  to 
introductory  courses,  it  is  expected  that  more 
courses  of  a  seminar  or  independent  study  kind 
will  be  offered.  It  is  also  expected  that  all  courses 
will  be  made  more  intense.  Faculty  members  will 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  class  preparation, 
including  the  cultivation  of  their  professicnal 
skills  through  the  kind  of  research  and  advanced 
study  which  is  essential  to  good  teaching.  More 
encouragement  is  to  be  provided  to  faculty 
members  who  offer  independent  study 
opportunities  by  giving  them  teaching  credit  for 
this  kind  of  course.  Similarly,  encouragement  is  to 
be  given  to  faculty  members  to  engage  in  team- 
teaching  where  this  is  appropriate. 

In  short,  the  changes  envisioned  are  an  effort 
to  revitalize  and  update  the  educational  program 
of  the  College  in  a  way  which  will  keep  Sewanee 
competitive  with  comparable  institutions  and 
allow  for  new  approaches  in  teaching.  At  the 
same  time,  the  plan  affirms  and  makes  provision 
for  the  rigorous  education  in  fundamental 
subjects  which  has  long  been  our  hallmark. 

W.  Brown  Patterson 
Dean  of  the  College 


Liberal  Arts 
Consortium 

Sewanee  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  consortium  of  southern  liberal  arts 
colleges. 

A  reorganized  and  expanded  version  of  the 
Southern  College  and  University  Union,  the  new 
consortium  is  being  formed  "to  strengthen 
liberal  education  in  the  South  and  in  the  nation" 
and  to  serve  the  member  institutions  by 
sponsoring  joint  activities  and  programs. 

The  other  members  of  the  consortium  include 
Birmingham-Southern,  Centenary,  Centre, 
Furman,  Millsaps,  Morehouse,  Rhodes,  and 
Richmond. 

Sewanee's  Dean  W.  Brown  Patterson,  the 
current  president  of  SCUU,  has  been  much 
involved  in  making  plans  for  the  new 
organization.  He  said  he  is  pleased  with  the  way 
the  new  consortium  is  taking  shape,  particularly 
with  the  strength  and  diversity  of  the 
membership. 

"All  are  very  selective,  predominantly 
undergraduate  liberal  arts  institutions  with 
sound  curricula  and  high  academic  standards. 
One  is  historically  African  American.  Four 
religious  denominations  are  represented.  These 
are  among  the  strongest  colleges  in  the  South 
and  will  make  a  compelling  witness  to  the  value 
of  the  liberal  arts  in  our  region." 

Among  possible  activities  and  programs,  the 
consortium  may  sponsor  off-campus  programs 
for  students  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
organize  conferences  and  workshops  for  faculty 
members  to  promote  discussion  of  significant 
intellectual  and  academic  issues,  promote 
exchanges  of  students  and  faculty  members 
among  member  institutions,  and  hold  regular 
meetings  of  administrators  to  share  information 
and  promote  institutional  effectiveness. 

The  first  official  meeting  of  the  presidents 
and  deans  of  the  new  consortium  will  be  held  in 
Atlanta  on  June  15. 


Last  Temptation  Endured,  Ignored 

The  movie,  The  Last  Temptation  of  Christ,  ended  a  six-day  run  in  Sewanee  in  early  May  without 
creating  any  of  the  turmoil  originally  anticipated. 

The  film  based  on  the  novel  by  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  has  drawn  protests  from  religious  groups 
around  the  country.  A  forum  on  the  movie  was  held  at  Sewanee  to  discuss  with  students  the  religio. 
and  theological  questions  it  raised.  Serving  on  the  panel  were  Professors  Wayne  Floyd,  Mara 
Donaldson,  and  Christopher  Bryan  of  the  School  of  Theology  and  Don  Keck  DuPree,  instructor  m 
English  in  the  College.  Sam  Lloyd,  University  chaplain,  acted  as  moderator. 

"It  did  spark  a  lively  conversation  about  the  Christian  understanding  of  Jesus  in  contrast  to  the 
presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  film,"  Lloyd  said  of  the  panel  discussion,  which  drew  an  audience  of 
approximately  twenty-five  students. 

Though  some  students  found  the  movie  to  be  a  powerful  portrayal  of  Jesus,  others  criticized  the 
movie  on  aesthetic  grounds.  Few  found  it  to  be  either  as  provocative  or  as  moving  as  they  had 
expected  from  reading  about  the  film  and  the  furor  it  has  caused. 

"What  is  striking  is  the  lack  of  a  sizable  turnout  or  an  enduring 
those  who  saw  it,"  said  Professor  Floyd. 

Chris  Asmussen,  director  of  student  activities,  arranged  for  the 

According  to  Asmussen,  there    "'  '    

be  screened. 
"We  felt  it 


n  about  the  movie  among 
e  to  be  shown  at  Sewanee. 


among  University  officials  that  'The  Last  Temptation" 
iportant  to  bring  it  here  because  of  its  relevance  to  religious  issues,"  he  said. 


Students  Given 

Fulbright 

Honors 

Two  Scwanee  students  have  been  recognized  by 
the  Fulbright  Program  for  their  eligibility  to 
receive  grants  for  study  in  Germany. 

Suzanne  Flynn,  C'89,  of  Sewanec  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Paderborn.  Flynn,  wr  3  received 
her  B.A.  from  Mount  Holyoke  College,  plans  a 
study  of  the  portrayal  in  German  literature  of 
animals  exhibiting  human  qualities, 
emphasizing,  in  particular,  animal  portraits  by 
German  Romantic  writers. 

She  will  be  ope  of  approximately  ninety 
Fulbright  scholars  going  to  Germany.  The 
Fulbright  grants  provide  transportation,  tuition, 
books,  and  living  expenses. 

Frances  Clay,  C'89,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  is  an 
alternate  for  a  Fulbright.  She  hopes  to  study  the 
works  of  German  women  authors. 

Professor  Gilbert  Gilchrist,  who  oversees  the 
Fulbright  applications  for  Sewanee,  said  the 
Fulbright  Program  now  favors  graduate 
students  so  heavily  that  the  only  real  chance  for 
Sewanee  students  is  to  seek  grants  for  study  in 
Germany  and  only  then  if  the  student  has  a 
good  language  background. 

The  Fulbright  Program  is  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Truman  Scholarship  Honors 

Wyman  Duggan,  C'91 ,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
has  been  named  an  alternate  for  a  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship. 

Duggan  is  one  of  fewer  than  200  scholars  and 
alternates  so  honored  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation, 
created  by  Congress  as  a  memorial  to  the  former 
president. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  a  merit 
basis  to  college  students  who  show  exceptional 
academic  ability  and  an  outstanding  potential 
for  leadership  in  government.  They  cover  four 
years  of  study — two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  and  two  years  of  graduate  work. 

Another  Sewanee  student,  Jon  Meacham  of 
Chattanooga,  was  a  Tennessee  semifinalist  for 
the  Truman  Scholarship. 

Sewanee's  most  recent  recipient  of  this 
prestigious  award  was  Joe  Wiegand,  C'88,  who 
is  in  graduate  school  at  Northern  Illinois 
University.  Wiegand  was  also  a  Watson  Fellow. 

Political  Science  Award 

Teri  Neumann,  C'90,  has  been  honored  by  the 
Tennessee  Political  Science  Association  tor  a 
paper  she  wrote  on  "The  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Anh- 
Balhstic  Missile  Treaty." 

She  is  the  recipient  of  the  Lewis  Moore,  Sr., 
Memorial  Award  for  the  Outstanding 
Undergraduate  Paper. 


school  pupil  in  getting  ready  for  a  school  fair.  Several  College 


The  award  was  presented  at  the  association's 
annual  meeting  on  April  7.  The  association  selects 
from  papers  submitted  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  Tennessee. 

Neumann's  paper  was  written  for  a  course  on 
arms  control  and  national  security  taught  by 
Professor  Barclay  Ward. 


Tim  Gfroerer,C'89,  left,  recipient  of  the  William  T.  Allen 
Memorial  Award  in  physics,  celebrates  graduation  with 
Lewis  McVey,C89. 


Lectures 
in  Biology 

Last  January  Tom  Gaskin,  C'63,  delivered  a 
guest  lecture  to  Sewanee  students  and 
professors,  initiating  what  some  faculty 
members  hope  is  an  ongoing  program  of  alumni 


Dr.  Gaskin  spoke  to  the  University  Biology 
Department  on  how  DNA  content  can  serve  as  a 
predictor  of  breast  cancer.  His  lecture  was  based 
on  current  research  into  the  division  of  cancer 
cells  and  the  techniques  used  to  examine  DNA 
in  them.  Some  cancer  cells  show  far  more  DNA 
content  than  other  cancer  cells,  and  recent 
studies,  including  one  by  Dr.  Gaskin  himself, 
suggest  that  a  greater  recurrence  of  breast 
cancer  is  associated  with  patients  whose  cells 
evidence  a  greater  incidence  of  DNA. 

Dr.  Gaskin's  lecture  stemmed  from  a  visit  he 
had  made  to  Sewanec  in  October  for  his  twenty- 
fifth  reunion.  At  that  time,  he  proposed  to 
biology  Professor  George  Ramscur  that  the 
University  establish  a  regular  program  of 
seminars  given  by  alumni  who  would  donate 
their  time  to  speak  on  topics  within  their  area  of 
expertise. 

According  to  Professor  Ramseur,  the 
University  hopes  the  new  alumni  seminar 
program  will  bring  at  least  one  or  two  alumni  to 
Sewanee  each  year.  Costs  for  the  program 
would  be  bome  by  alumni  or  corporate 
sponsors. 

Alumni  interested  in  participating  in  this 
program  or  wishing  information  should  contact 
Professor  Ramseur  in  care  of  the  University. 


Of  the  569  books  of  1988  honored  this 
spring  by  Choice,  a  library  review 
journal,  sixty-three  were  in  the  field 
of  political  science,  twenty-one  of 
which  were  in  the  field  of  comparative  politics, 
and  of  those  twenty-one,  two  were  produced  on 
the  same  floor  of  St.  Luke's  Hall  in  Sewanee. 

The  recent  book  on  Central  America  by  Charles 
Brocket!,  professor  of  political  science,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  Outstanding  Academic 
Books  of  1988  by  Choice. 

The  Choke  reviewer  praised  Professor 
Brocket's  book.  Land,  Power,  and  Poverty: 
Agrarian  Transformation  and  Political  Conflict  in 
Central  America,  as  going  "much  further  than  the 
many  journalistic  or  quasi-academic  treatments 
of  the  Central  American  crisis.  As  such  it  is 
indispensable  for  those  who  wo.'ld  understand 
both  the  political  and  the  humai.  tragedy  in  the 
region."  The  review  went  on  to  say  that  "the 
book  is  also  a  model  for  the  study  of  agrarian- 
political  linkages  in  the  developing  world." 
Land,  Power,  and  Poverty  was  published  by  Allen 
&  Unwin  (now  Unwin  Hyman). 

Publishing  about  500  short  reviews  monthly, 
Choice  is  widely  utilized  by  libraries  to  assist  in 
their  acquisition  decisions.  The  journal's 
"Outstanding  Academic  Books"  are  judged  as 
"essential  in  building  library  collections." 

D.  Elwood  Dunn's  book,  Liberia:  A  National 
Polity  in  Transition,  published  by  Scarecrow 
Press,  was  selected  by  Choice  as  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Academic  Books  of  1988.  Professor 
Dunn,  a  native  of  Liberia  who  has  served  in  the 
Liberian  government,  is  an  associate  professor 
of  political  science.  He  has  published  other 
books  and  articles  about  the  African  state. 
Professor  Dunn  has  completed  another  book,  A 
History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia,  which  is 
now  being  considered  for  publication. 

Frederick  H-  Croom,  University  provost  and 
professor  of  mathematics,  has  had  his  second 
book  published  this  year  and  is  working  on  a 
third.  Principles  of  Topology,  an  introductory  text 
for  undergraduates  and  beginning  graduates, 
was  published  by  Saunders  College  Publishing, 
a  division  of  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston. 

The  text  presents  the  fundamental  principles 
of  topology  rigorously  but  not  abstractly.  It 
emphasizes  the  geometric  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  applications  of  topological  ideas  to 
geometry  and  mathematical  analysis. 

Professor  Croom  explained  in  the  book's 
preface  that  "topology  is  a  natural,  geometric, 
and  intuitively  appealing  branch  of 
mathematics  which  can  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  undergraduate  students  as  they 
begin  their  study  of  advanced  mathematical 

effective  vehicle  for  introducing  students  to 
higher  mathematics.  Topology  was  developed  in 
a  natural  way  from  geometry  and  analysis,  and 
it  is  not  an  obscure,  abstract,  or  intangible 
subject  to  be  reserved  only  for  graduate 
students." 

Mr.  Croom's  third  book,  now  in  progress,  is 
an  elementary  calculus  text 
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Physics  Professor  Frank  Hart  has  received  a 
$60,000  grant  from  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute  to  calculate  the  electric  current  produced 
inside  people  and  animals  by  changing  magnetic 
fields.  Hart  said  his  study  will  not  address  the 
effects  of  electrical  current  on  people.  Rather,  his 
research  will  supply  data  that  other  scientists 
may  then  use  to  design  experiments. 

In  a  separate  investigation,  Professor  Hart  is 
trying  to  determine  if  the  ripening  of  apples  can 
be  measured  by  studying  how  well  they  transmit 
electric  current.  Because  some  of  the  changes  that 
occur  in  apples  during  ripening  are  analogous  to 
the  changes  in  people's  bodies  as  they  age, 
Professor  Hart  said  it  is  possible  that  in  the  future 
doctors  might  be  able  to  follow  the  progress  of 
degenerative  conditions  in  people  by  seeing  how 
well  their  tissue  conducts  electricity. 

William  Garland,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
Philosophy  Department,  has  received  a 
fellowship  from  the  Southeastern  Consortium 
Humanities  Program  at  Emory  University. 
Funded  by  the  Dana  Foundation,  the  program 
will  bring  together  faculty  from  more  than  a 
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dozen  leading  private  liberal  arts  colleges  to 
engage  in  scholarship  and  research  aimed  at 
revitalizing  the  humanities.  During  the  spring 
semester  of  1990  Professor  Garland  and  the  other 
five  Dana  fellows,  who  are  professors  of  religion, 
comparative  literature,  philosophy,  and  the 
humanities,  will  participate  in  a  weekly  seminar 
on  the  history  and  nature  of  interpretation,  and 
Professor  Garland  will  teach  a  course  on  the 
history  of  Western  civilization. 

Professor  Garland  will  be  on  sabbatical  at 
Emory  the  first  semester,  during  which  time  he 
will  be  working  on  a  bock  on  the  philosophy  of 
Alfred  North  Whitehead.  Professor  Garland  said 
his  book,  tentatively  titled  Whitehead's  Theory  of 
Value,  will  look  at  what  Whitehead  considered  to 
be  the  highest  good— aesthetic,  ethical,  and 
religious  values— and  will  attempt  to  show  how 
Whitehead's  philosophy  provides  a  theoretical 
foundation  for  ecological  concerns. 

Jim  Peterman,  associate  professor  of  philosophy, 
has  won  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  to  attend  an  eight-week 
summer  seminar  titled  "Metaphysics,  Morality, 
and  the  Theory  of  Morality"  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  Peterman  will  be 
one  of  twelve  participants  who  will  study 
current  theories  regarding  the  epistemological 
and  metaphysical  aspects  of  moral  thinking. 

Thomas  Carlson,  professor  of  English,  has 
received  a  grant  to  participate  in  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Summer 
Institute  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  He  will  be  investigating 
contemporary  Southern  fiction. 

Charles  Binnicker,  professor  of  Classical 
Languages,  will  be  on  an  archaeological  tour  of 
western  Turkey  this  summer  investigating  Troy, 
Sardis,  Ephesus,  and  other  ancient  sites. 

Edward  Carlos,  professor  of  fine  arts,  will  be 
retracing  St.  Columba's  spiritual  pilgrimage 
through  an  investigation  of  Celtic  literature  and 
culture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  during  the 


Charles  Foreman,  professor  of  biology,  will  be 
attending  in  late  June  an  international 
conference  on  "History,  Philosophy,  and  Social 
Studies  of  Biology"  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario. 

Ronald  Toll,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  will 
be  on  sabbatical  for  the  1989-90  academic  year. 
Toll  will  spend  most  of  the  year  in  Sewanee, 
where  he  will  be  writing  papers  and  grant 
proposals  concerning  his  research  into  octopus 
evolution  and  morphology.  To  further  his 
research,  brief  trips  to  the  University  of  Miami 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  also  planned. 


The  Christian  University 

Sewanee  Looks  at  Its  Christian  Identity  and  Mission 


Bates  Revises  Book 
on  Apollinaire 

Twayne's  World  Author  Series  has  recently 
republished  the  revised  edition  of  Guillaume 
Apollinaire  by  Scott  Bates,  professor  of  French 
and  film  study  at  the  University  of  the  South. 
First  published  in  1967,  the  book  is  a 
comprehensive  introduction  to  the  French  poet's 
life,  works,  and  ideas  and  has  gained  renown  as 
the  essential  introduction  to  Apollinaire. 
Recently  updated  by  Professor  Bates,  the  new 
edition  includes  significant  scholarly  discoveries 
made  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Guillaume  Apollinaire  was  born  in  1880,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  an  eccentric  Polish 
noblewoman  and  an  aristocratic  Roman  father. 
Considered  one  of  the  most  important  French 
writers  of  this  century,  he  led  a  flamboyant  and 
vibrant  life  whose  energy  was  reflected  in  two 
seminal  collections  of  poetry,  a  number  of  short 
stories,  and  an  avant-garde  drama.  A  friend  of 
Picasso  and  an  influential  journal  editor, 
Apollinaire  helped  shape  and  define  the  new 
aesthetic  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  coined  the 
word  "surrealism,"  brought  worldwide  attention 
to  African  art,  and  acted  as  a  catalytic  force  in 
primitivism,  cubism,  dadaism,  and  futurism. 

According  to  the  journal  French  Studies,  "This 
book  on  Apollinaire  is  an  original  and  erudite 
study.  .  .  in  his  emphasis  on  the  imaginative 
and  spiritual  depths  of  Apollinaire's  work. 
Professor  Bates  is  in  harmony  with  much  recent 
writing  on  the  poetry,  and  he  carries  this  line  of 
research  a  significant  step  further." 


What  does  it  mean  for  Sewanee  to  be  a 
Christian  university? 
That  is  the  question  the 
University  has  been  exploring  this 
year  through  the  work  of  several  campus  groups. 
The  discussions  were  initiated  last  fall  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sam  Williamson  and  Chaplain  Sam 
Lloyd,  who  explained  that  it  is  important  for  any 
institution  to  clarify  its  identity  and  purpose  if  it 
is  to  succeed  in  its  mission. 

"We  believe  it  would  be  stimulating  and 
challenging  for  Sewanee  to  articulate  afresh  what 
it  means  for  its  life  and  work  that  it  is  an 
Episcopal  university,"  said  Chaplain  Lloyd. 

A  planning  group  of  College  and  Seminary 
faculty  members  met  to  explore  the  question  in  a 
preliminary  way.  Members  were  asked  to  read  a 
provocative  book,  Who  Will  Make  Us  Wise?:  How 
the  Churches  Are  Failing  Higher  Education,  which 
discusses  the  loss  of  any  distinctive  identity  in 
many  Christian  colleges  and  universities. 

This  group  enjoyed  some  lively  discussions, 
and  then,  with  the  help  of  Edward  deBary  of  the 
Continuing  Education  Center,  they  developed 
plans  for  the  larger  conversations  that  took  place 
early  in  the  Easter  term. 

Four  groups  of  fourteen  participants  were 
called  together  for  the  series  called  "On  Being  a 
Christian  University:  A  University  Discussion." 
Each  group  consisted  of  faculty  and  staff 
members  and  students. 

In  the  opening  session  the  Vice-Chancellor 
urged  the  groups  to  think  imaginatively  about 
how  Sewanee's  particular  commitment — to 
Athens  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  spirit  of  rational 
inquiry,  and  to  the  knowledge  that  comes  by 
faith — can  be  lived  out  in  the  coming  years.  Both 
Williamson  and  Lloyd  noted  how  schools  as 
different  as  Notre  Dame  and  Earlham  College  (a 
Quaker  institution)  manage  to  belong 
distinctively  to  their  religious  traditions  and  still 
offer  excellent  liberal  arts  educations. 

Chaplain  Lloyd  urged  the  groups  to  ask  such 
questions  as:  What  distinctively  Christian,  or 
Anglican,  values  do  we  want  to  communicate  in 
the  ways  we  study  and  live  together?  What 
values  do  we  now  communicate?  And,  beyond 
what  we  say  we  believe  in  classroom,  chapel, 
and  convocation,  what  values  are  we 
communicating  in  our  social  life,  in  our 
extracurricular  activities,  and  in  how  people  of 
all  kinds  are  treated? 

The  groups  met  at  least  three  times  and  then 
came  together  for  a  wrap-up  session  open  to  the 
entire  community. 

They  reported  their  insights  under  several    ■ 
general  headings:  the  mission  of  the  University, 
the  curriculum,  the  role  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
nature  and  quality  of  our  life  as  a  community. 
Suggestions  and  insights  were  many  and  varied, 
although  some  common  themes  seemed  to 
pervade  the  reports. 

The  groups  reported  an  enthusiasm  for  the 


basic  emphases  of  the  curriculum  and  the  high 
quality  of  teaching  at  Sewanee.  They  expressed 
a  need  to  explore  more  the  experience  of  non- 
Western  people,  minorities,  and  women. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  chapel,  all  felt 
that  the  chapel  and  its  program  must  remain  a 
central  part  of  Sewanee  life.  Several  groups 
expressed  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the 
chapel's  increasing  involvement  in  volunteer 
service  and  outreach.  Both  the  Vice-Chancellor 
and  the  chaplain  have  recently  posed  the 
question,  "Should  not  an  ethic  of  service  be  an 
intrinsic  part  of  every  person's  education  in  a 
Christian  university?" 

Some  of  the  liveliest  conversations  concerned 
the  general  quality  of  University  life.  Many 
expressed  deep  appreciation  for  the  warm  sc 
of  community  so  distinctive  in  Sewanee. 

Every  group  expressed  a  desire  for  the 
College  and  the  Seminary  to  become 
significantly  more  involved  with  one  another. 
Each  group  expressed  concern  about  the  limited 
social  alternatives  in  Sewanee  for  everyone  and 
especially  for  minority  students  and  women. 
Several  groups  suggested  that  the  whole  area  of 
student  life,  including  male-female  relationships 
and  the  roles  of  women  on  campus,  needs 
considerable  exploration. 

"Perhaps  the  pervasive  theme  of  the  entire 
process  was  the  sense  that  Sewanee  has  a  proud 
but  also  a  demanding  heritage,"  said  Chaplain 
Lloyd.  "It  is  no  small  undertaking  to  seek  to 
provide  an  education  grounded  both  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  Christian  gospel. 

"This  has  been  a  good  first  step,  and  we  look 
forward  to  further  opportunities  to  discuss  this 
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Sports 

Tennis  Teams 
Compete 
in  Nationals 

For  the  first  time  in  the  University's  history, 
both  the  men's  and  the  women's  tennis  team 
advanced  to  the  Division  III  National 
Championships  in  the  same  year. 

The  men's  tournament  was  held  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  week  of  May  14-21. 
Pal  Guerry,  C'89,  Sewanee's  top  seeded  player 
and  nationally  ranked  as  the  number-three 
singles  player  in  the  counlry,  reached  the  semi- 
finals before  losing  to  Larry  Gcwer  of 
Washington  College.  Guerry  was  named  Senior 
Player  of  the  Year  and  Ail-American  by  the 
NCAA. 

The  women's  tournament  was  held  May  8-13 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  Sewanee  team 
finished  in  sixth  place.  Ellen  Gray  Maybank, 
C'90,  Sewanee's  other  nationally  ranked  player, 
reached  round  sixteen  in  singles  play,  and  she 
and  her  doubles  partner,  Katy  Morrissey,  C'90, 
made  the  quarterfinals  before  they  were 
defeated  by  a  team  from  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego. 

"It's  been  the  most  successful  year  ever  for 
the  program.  Both  teams  reached  the  top  ten. 
We're  very  pleased  and  excited  about  it,"  said 
Sewanee  tennis  coach  John  Shackelford. 


Both  Student 
Trustees  Play 
in  Championships 

Both  of  the  University's  undergraduate  student 
trustees  were  leaders  of  their  teams  that  battled 
to  the  NCAA  national  tennis  championships 
this  spring.  It's  a  first. 

Katy  Morrissey,  C'90,  and  Pat  Guerry,  C'89, 
scored  key  victories  that  gave  Sewanee 
conference  championships  in  both  men's  and 
women'  tennis  and  sent  them  on  to  the 
nationals. 

The  two  court  aces  were  serving  staggered 
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CAC  Rankings 

The  College  Athletic  Conference  Spring 
Championships  were  held  May  5-6  on  the 
Mountain.  The  men's  tennis  team  took  first  place 
as  expected  after  a  17-8  regular  season  mark. 

In  baseball  Sewanee  posted  a  more 
disappointing  record,  ending  the  season  8-18 
overall  and  then  finishing  fourth  in  the  conference 
with  a  1-4  mark.  Earlham  College  won  the 
baseball  trophy. 

The  Tigers  also  finished  fourth  both  in  track 
and  field  and  in  golf.  Rose-Hulman  took  first 
places  in  those  championships,  tallying  enough 
points  to  win  the  CAC  All-Sports  Trophy. 
Sewanee  was  fourth  in  overall  points. 


Women's  Team 
Wins  a  Thriller 

With  an  eight-member  team,  half  the  size  of  its 
strongest  rivals,  Sewanee's  track  team  battled  to 
a  first  place  in  the  Women's  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  Track  and  Field 
Championships. 

An  ecstatic  coach  Cliff  Afton  said  after  the 
May  5  meet  in  Nashville  that  each  member  had 
to  double  up  and  sacrifice  time  and  distance  in 
her  best  event  for  the  team  to  win. 

The  deciding  points  came  in  a  meet-ending 
victory  for  Sewanee  in  the  mile  relay.  Running 
the  final  quarter-mile  of  the  race.  Missy  Parmley, 
C'89,  erased  a  sixty-yard  lead  held  by  her 
counterpart  from  Centre  College,  and  Sewanee 
edged  Centre  for  the  championship  by  only 
three  points.  Berea  College  was  third. 

Another  noteworthy  performance  was  given 
by  Sally  Harris,  C92,  who  took  first  places  in 
the  1500, 3000,  and  5000-meter  runs.  Charlotte 
Russell,  C'90,  and  Kristin  Mitchell,  C'91,  also 
placed  individually.  Mitchell  finished  second  in 
both  the  high  jump  and  the  800-meter  run,  while 
Russell  took  third  in  both  the  400-meter  and 
100-meter  dashes. 


Ellen  Gray  Maybank,  C90 


The  School  of  Theology 

Armentrout, 
DuBois  Named 
Associate  Deans 


The  School  of  Theology  has  created  two 
new  positions  of  associate  dean  and  has 
filled  the  positions  with  members  of  the 
faculty. 
The  Rev.  Donald  Armentrout,  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  will  be  associate  dean  for 
academic  affairs.  The  Rev.  Charles  DuBois, 
director  of  field  education,  will  become  associate 
dean  for  student  affairs.  The  appointments  will 
be  effective  on  July  1. 

Dean  Robert  Giannini  said  Dr.  Armentrout 
and  Dr.  DuBois  have  experience  and  an  affinity 
for  their  new  responsibilities.  While  continuing 
with  their  teaching,  they  will  join  Carleton 
Hayden,  associate  dean  for  the  Extension  Center, 
on  the  administrative  staff. 

Armentrout  has  been  a  member  of  Sewanee's 
faculty  since  1967.  He  is  an  ordained  minister  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  has 
graduate  degrees  from  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vanderbilt  University.  He  has  been  director  of 
the  Doctor  of  Ministry  and  other  advanced 
degree  programs  at  Sewanee  since  1974. 

DuBois,  at  Sewanee  since  1986,  is  Seminary 
pastor  as  well  as  field  education  director. 
Previously  he  was  in  parish  ministry.  He  holds 
graduate  degrees  from  Berkeley  Divinity  School 
at  Yale  University  and  Eastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Barbara  Harris,  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
and  consecrated  a  bishop  in  the  Anglican  Communion, 
speaks  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  AprU  27  in 
Convocation  Hall.  Bishop  Harris  also  met  with  Seminary 
students  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist. 


Spiritual  and  Physical  Fitness 

"A  healthy  parish  has  a  healthy  priest" 


"I'm  sure  God  speaks  to  people  no  matter  what 
their  condition;  He  speaks  to  people  when  they 
are  sick  and  dying,"  said  Roy  Hills,  T'90.  "But 
people  are  better  able  to  witness  to  what  God  is 
doing  in  their  lives  if  they  are  fit  and  alert." 

"Our  bodies  are  temples,"  said  Maxine 
Maddox,  T'90.  "We  are  obligated  to  care  for 

A  third  Seminary  student,  Jim  Anderson,  T'89, 
sees  interest  in  fitness  as  a  way  to  build 
community  and  as  a  channel  for  outreach.  He 
intends  to  carry  with  him  into  the  parish 
priesthood  his  knowledge  and  interest  in  physical 

These  three  students  in  the  School  of  Theology 
not  only  have  backgrounds  in  fitness  and 
wellness  training,  but  they  have  shared  their 
knowledge  and  interest  with  Sewanee.  They  have 
shown  how  physical  fitness  is  related  to  spiritual 
fitness.  They  have  added  to  the  formula  of 
spiritual  wholeness. 

Anderson  organized  last  year  the  first  Sewanee 
Spring  Sprint,  a  5K  run  across  the  Mountain.  This 
year  280  people  participated  in  the  5K  run  and 
the  one-mile  fun  run  and  fun  walk,  some  coming 
from  as  far  as  Nashville  and  Huntsville.  The 
event  also  raised  almost  $800  for  the  mission 
work  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Mary's. 

"This  is  a  form  of  ministry,"  he  said.  "It 
emphasizes  fitness;  it  builds  community;  and  it 
raises  funds  for  another  ministry." 

Anderson  was  a  high  school  teacher  and  coach 
in  the  late  1970s  in  Lombard,  Illinois,  near 
Chicago,  and  during  that  time  he  began  to  run  on 
a  daily  schedule.  During  those  years  he  also  ran 
in  more  than  120  competitive  distance  races, 
including  eight  marathons  and  a  dozen 
triathlons. 

In  more  than  one  way  fitness  affected  his 
spiritual  life.  It  was  during  a  1,200-mile  hike  from 
Key  West,  Florida,  to  Roanoke,  Virginia,  in 
1980 — carrying  and  reading  a  Bible  and  the 
works  of  Thoreau — that  he  was  reawakened  to  a 
desire  to  enter  the  ordained  ministry. 

Even  though  he  would  marry  and  become  a 
stock  broker  for  a  few  years,  he  said,  "From  1980 
on  I  knew  1  would  go  to  seminary." 

Organizing  the  Sewanee  Spring  Sprint  was  a 
way  of  paying  back  some  of  what  he  has  gained 
from  running  and  fitness.  With  graduation  now 
behind  him,  Anderson  is  on  his  way  to  St.  Luke's 
Church  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  to  be  a  curate. 
He  plans  to  stress  fitness  in  his  work  with  youth 
and  adult  education. 

Maxine  Maddox  has  organized  at  Sewanee  a 
Fitness  Challenge,  which  encourages  people  who 
participate  to  keep  track  of  their  walking, 
swimming,  biking,  and  even  yard  work.  Twenty- 


five  people,  primarily  students,  spouses,  and 
faculty  members,  completed  at  least  one  level  of 
the  program  and  earned  book  store  gift 
certificates. 

The  real  goal  for  Maddox  is  to  improve 
people's  spiritual  wholeness.  "We  don't  do 
enough  with  spiritual  wellness,"  she  said. 
"Physical  fitness  is  part  of  total  spiritual 
wellness." 

Maddox  worked  for  the  YMCA  for  eighteen 
years  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  year  before 
coming  to  Sewanee,  she  began  designing 
wellness  programs  for  the  public  school  system 
and  the  DuPont  Company  in  Wilmington. 

This  summer  she  will  work  as  a  counselor 
and  director  of  a  youth  camp  at  Trinity 
Conference  Center  on  Emerald  Isle  in  the 
Diocese  of  East  Carolina. 

Before  coming  to  Sewanee,  Roy  Hills  was 
director  of  the  Adult  Center  for  Physical  Fitness 
at  the  College  of  Charleston.  He  was  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Consortium  for  the 
Cardiac  Rehabilitation  Program  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

In  1977  he  helped  organize  the  well-known 
Charleston  10K  Bridge  Run,  and  he  is  known  as 
the  father  of  the  Bridge  Run  Fitness  Festival,  a 
week  of  community  fitness  events  culminating 
in  the  Bridge  Run  and  the  Bridge  Walk.  Last 
year  the  run  attracted  7,000  runners  and  the 
walk  another  4,000. 

Hills  is  the  physical  education  teacher  at 
Sewanee  Elementary  School,  which  he  said  "is  a 
special  opportunity  to  touch  the  lives  of  those 
kids."  But  he  acknowledges  that  maintaining 
personal  fitness  and  health  is  difficult  enough  to 
do  for  most  Seminary  students,  including  him. 

"I  came  from  an  environment  where  I  played 
rackctball  or  ran  every  day,"  he  said.  Hills'  focus 
has  changed,  but  he  still  captures  bits  of  time  for 


"During  my  Clinical  Pastoral  Education  last 
;  I  worked  in  Atlanta  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Children's  Hospital  and  at  Northside  Hospital. 
Other  students  would  get  to  the  end  of  the  day 
and  be  totally  exhausted,  physically  and 
mentally.  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  weathered 
that  experience  if  I  had  not  been  involved  in 
fitness  activities,"  he  said. 

Hills  said  stress  is  a  particular  problem  for 
parish  priests.  "We  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  a  fit  priest  is  an  effective  priest  and  that  a 
healthy  parish  has  a  healthy  priest,"  he  said. 

Hills  reiterated  what  Maxine  Maddox  and 
Jim  Anderson  had  also  said,  that  God  calls  us  to 
be  whole  human  beings. 

"Fitness  helps  us  respond  to  revelation,"  he 
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On  Spirituality 

An  Interview  with  Professor 
Robert  Hughes 


The  Rev.  Robert  Hughes  is  professor  of 
spiritual  theology  at  the  School  of 
Theology.  He  received  a  B.A.  in 
philosophy  from  Yale  University  and  a 
M.Div.  from  the  Episcopal  Theological  School. 
His  Ph.D.  is  from  St.  Michael's  College,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  his  field  of  study 
was  spirituality.  He  is  the  co-founder  and  co- 
director  of  the  Anglican  Center  for  Family  Life, 
which  provides  education  and  other  services  in 
family  life  and  spirituality.  In  the  following 
interview,  Professor  Hughes  discusses  his 
favorite  subject. 


Q:  What  is  your  definition  of  spirituality? 
A:  Spirituality  is  the  individual's  journey  into 
God.  Spiritual  theology  is  the  theological  study 
of  that.  The  only  problem  with  that  definition  is 
it  doesn't  include  people  who  aren't  theists. 
There  are  clearly  people  who  are  atheistic  or 
agnostic  who  have  a  spirituality  and  who  would 
claim  it.  The  very  best  teachers.  Saint  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  for  example,  suggest  that  the  journey 
to  God  is  endless.  It  starts  in  any  number  of 
ways,  all  of  which  we  lump  under  the  term 
conversion.  Some  people  may  have  grown  up 
with  Christianity.  For  other  people,  if  s  a  real 
turn-around.  I'm  currently  working  on  a  book 
which  suggests  that  the  most  common  pattern  is 
a  life  that  is  a  series  of  conversions  rather  than 
just  one.  It  fits  with  Gregory's  notion  that  the 
journey  to  God  is  infinite.  I've  always  found  that 
idea  rather  comforting  because  it  suggests  you'll 
never  be  bored.  That  idea— that  people  have 
several  conversions  during  the  course  of  their 
lifetime— has  analogies  with  our  intimate 
relationships  too,  as  ii's  the  people  we  know  the 
best  who  can  surprise  us  most.  The  Christian 
tradition  has  used  marriage  language  even  more 
than  parent  language;  the  mystic  tradition  uses 
the  language  of  sexual  love. 
Q:  You  said  some  people  grow  up  in 
Christianity.  Wasn't  it  Dorothy  Day  who  said 
everybody  needs  to  be  reconverted  to 
Christianity? 

A:  Yes,  and  1  think  that  is  necessary  for  most 
people.  Most  of  us  have  to  refind  Christianity  in 
our  adulthood  partly  because  serious  Christian 
spirituality  is  an  adult  enterprise.  C.S.  Lewis 
said  you  can  only  find  Christianity  once  you've 
experienced  your  own  moral  failure.  As  long  as 
you  can  continue  to  think  of  yourself  as  a  good 
person,  there's  not  much  need  of  religion.  The 
point  is  you  can  only  experience  your  own 
moral  failure  after  you've  had  a  good  bash  at 
trying  to  be  good.  People  who  have  been 
thoroughly  rotten  and  experience  a  sudden 


conversion  experience  will 

probably  need  to  experience 

another. 

Q:  Why  is  that? 

A:  For  most  people,  after 

our  initial  conversion,  our 

acceptance  of  Jesus  as  our 

teacher  and  master,  there's  a 

period  when  we  really  have 

a  run  at  that.  Then  usually 

people  find  they  have 

betrayed  that,  and  another 

conversion  is  necessary.  At  profe. 

the  extreme,  we  have  the 

experience  that  Peter  had  of 

actually  betraying  our  life  in  God  and  we  have  to 

be  called  back  again.  There's  another  mystery 
here.  Another  thing  one  notices  in  reading  the 
great  works  of  the  mystical  tradition  is  that  all  the 
great  saints  thought  of  themselves  as  great 
sinners.  The  closer  people  grow  to  God  the  more 
keenly  aware  they  become  of  the  distance  that 
still  remains.  And  of  course  this  whole  thing  isn't 
really  about  being  good.  If  s  about  forgiveness 
and  the  grace  of  God.  If  s  not  that  you  grow 
closer  to  God  by  being  morally  better.  Instead,  as 
we  grow  closer  to  God,  we  become  better 
naturally.  If  s  a  side  effect. 
Q:  Do  you  think  people  often  see  spirituality  as 
about  being  good? 

A:  Yes,  and  the  danger  in  that  is  that  we  begin  to 
think  we  can  earn  grace.  At  its  worst,  it  leads  to  a 
self-righteousness  and  a  judgmentalism  about 
others  that  doesn't  look  much  like  holiness  in  the 

Q:  Are  there  stages  in  the  spiritual  life  the  same 
way  people  talk  about  there  being  stages  in 
psychological  life  or  moral  development? 
A:  There  are  three  schools  of  thought  on  that.  The 
classical  school  of  thought,  which  is  the  Catholic 
school,  says  there  are  general  stages  that  can  be 
roughly  described:  the  purgative  stage,  the 
illuminative  stage,  and  the-unitive  stage  in  which 
real  contemplation  begins.  That's  real  tricky, 
because  the  initial  experience  of  union  is  usually 
negative.  The  dark  night  of  the  soul,  which  Saint 
John  of  the  Cross  talks  about.  When  I  teach  my 
class  in  spiritual  theology,  we  look  at  the 
contemporary  debate.  On  the  one  side  you  have 
James  Fowler,  a  theologian  at  the  Candler  School 
of  Theology  at  Emory  University  who  writes 
about  faith  development.  His  is  a  stage  theory 
that  is  very  closely  allied  to  Piaget  and  Lawrence 
Kohlberg's  theory  on  moral  development.  In  that 
schema,  spiritual  development  and  ordinary 
human  psycho-social  development  are  seen  as 
very  closely  linked.  His  chief  opponent  is  Gerald 
May,  Rollo  May's  brother,  who  works  as  a 


spiritual  director  and  psychiatrist  at  the  Shalem 
Institute.  May  argues  that  psychological  health 
and  holiness  are  quite  different  from  each  other. 
He  has  trained  a  lot  of  people  to  be  spiritual 
directors  for  mentally  retarded  adults,  and  he 
has  found  a  lot  of  those  mentally  retarded 
people  to  be  deeply  holy  people.  That  suggests 
that  our  middle-class  standards  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  well-adjusted,  fully  functioning 
human  being  may  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  holiness. 

Q:  You  do  spiritual  direction.  Do  you  think  it 
important  or  necessary  for  people  to  have  a 
spiritual  director? 

A:  I  think  it  important  and  helpful  for  people  to 
have  a  spiritual  director.  For  people  who  are 
making  the  journey  in  an  intentional  way,  it  can 
be  crucial,  even  if  if  s  not  formally  called  that. 
They  need  some  kind  of  companionship.  They 
need  some  encouragement  when  it  gets  rough, 
and  it  does  get  rough.  But  even  more 
importantly,  the  opportunities  for  illusion  and 
delusion  in  the  spiritual  life  are  immense,  and  a 
spiritual  director  can  help  a  person  recognize 
those  for  what  they  are. 
Q:  Do  you  think  people  who  are  making  the 
journey  in  an  intentional  way  are  particularly 
prey  to  illusion  or  delusion? 
A:  Yes.  I  think  myself  that  the  big  trap  is  ego 
inflation  as  opposed  to  a  real  sense  of  self- 
worth.  Or  another  way  of  putting  this  is  the 
seduction  of  power.  When  you  have  spent 
periods  of  time  being  close  to  God,  you  can 
begin  to  believe  that  your  will  is  the  same  as  the 
will  of  God.  People  begin  to  believe  they're 
infallible.  The  claim  of  papal  infallibility  is  very 
limited,  and  much  more  restrained  than  the 
claims  some  of  these  people  make.  Some  of 
these  things  come  up  in  ways  that  seem 
perfectly  harmless — for  example  a  lot  of  the 
pseudo-mysticism  that  goes  under  the  banner, 
New  Age.  But  whenever  we  begin  to  use  the 


power  that  we  experience  as  our  own  power 
we're  in  Bengal  tiger  land. 
Q:  Are  you  saying  that  what  goes  under  the 
rubric  of  "New  Age"  mysticism  is  dangerous? 
A:  Yes.  Again,  some  of  it  is  also  quite  harmless.  I 
don't  think  crystals  are  too  bad,  but  when  it 
becomes  more  cultish  and  esoteric  than  that  it 
can  be  dangerous.  If  s  nothing  new,  of  course. 
It's  been  with  us  since  the  Rosicrucians.  It's  a 
temptation  even  within  the  midst  of  the  most 
orthodox  spiritual  journey. 
Q:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  the  power 
you  refer  to? 

A:  Healing.  Miracles.  Some  of  which  I'm 
convinced  do  happen,  but  like  Saint  John  of  the 
Cross  I  believe  they're  not  the  point.  You  don't 
get  hung  up  on  any  extraordinary  gift.  Even 
more  common  than  the  lust  after  esoteric 
experience  is  that  when  we  do  have  the 
experience  of  God's  love  there's  an  after-glow 
period  when  you're  still  believing  that  your  will 
is  the  same  as  the  will  of  God.  Certainly  in  the 
Church,  I  see  a  lot  more  of  that.  Among  the 
saints,  they  talk  of  the  experience  of  being  one 
with  God  as  being  very  short  and  very 
infrequent. 

Q:  I  know  you  do  family  spirituality.  What  does 
that  mean? 

A:  It  comes  from  the  notion  that  especially  for 
Christians  spirituality  is  very  closely  related  to 
your  own  ordinary  circumstances.  If  you  are 
within  a  family,  that's  one  area  where 
opportunities  for  spiritual  growth  arise.  When 
we,  Irish  deBeer  and  I,  work  with  parents, 
instead  of  concentrating  on  how  to  manage  your 
children,  Trish  and  I  focus  on  how  to  manage 
your  parenthood.  How  do  you  cope  with  your 
experience  of  being  a  parent  and  what  are  the 
opportunities  for  spiritual  growth  that  being  a 
spouse  or  being  a  parent  afford?  The  reason  for 
emphasis  on  the  family  is  that  much  of  the 
literature  on  spirituality  has  been  written  by 
celibates  and  we've  had  to  rethink  it  for  people 
with  families.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
on  what  are  the  opportunities  within  a  family 
context.  Trish  and  I  began  developing  the 
program  eight  years  ago,  but  I've  been  working 
on  this  for  a  long  time.  I  did  my  Ph.D. 
dissertation  on  the  spirituality  of  parenthood. 
Q:  Were  you  a  parent  at  the  time? 
A:  Indeed,  I  was.  My  children  inspired  me  and  1 
gave  them  credit  on  the  fly  leaf.  There  were  two 
quotes  from  them  I  used.  One  was,  "You  don't 
understand  my  purpose  in  life  is  to  bug  you." 
Kids  bug  their  parents.  They  don't  let  them  get 
stuck  in  the  routines  which  adults  would  like  to. 
And  kids  have  an  extraordinary  ability  to  find 
whatever  weak  links  you  have.  They  remind 
you  of  what  areas  you  need  to  work  on. 
Q:  Is  there  a  difference  between  men  and 
women's  spirituality? 

A:  I  taught  a  course  on  that  not  long  ago.  Do  I 
think  there's  an  inherent  difference?  Not 
necessarily.  But  in  terms  of  the  experience  of 
being  a  man  and  a  woman  in  Western  culture, 
there  is  clearly  a  difference.  The  closer  the  two 
get  to  God,  the  smaller  the  difference.  I  think  the 
women  are  onto  something,  and  that  men  who 
become  close  to  God  begin  to  get  it.  In  the 
history  of  Christianity,  the  one  area  where 


"My  own  belief  is  that 

there  is  a  genuine 

resurgence  of  renewal 

initiated  by  the  Holy 

Spirit." 


women  have  had  an  equal  role  is  in  the  area  of 
spirituality.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  great 
women  systematic  theologians,  I  would  be  hard- 
pressed.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  about  the  great 
women  spiritual  writers,  I  could  come  up  with  a 
long  list.  Most  of  the  women  mystics  have  no 
patience  with  men's  emphasis  on  a  punitive 
theology.  The  other  thing  thaf  s  interesting  is  that 
when  women  get  to  a  certain  stage  in  their 
development  they  are  very  clear  that  the  passive 
model  of  Christianity  is  wrong.  They  find  their 
selfhood  affirmed  rather  than  squashed.  There's  a 
real  earthiness  to  the  women  mystics — an 
impatience  with  the  body,  mind,  spirit  duality. 
Q:  Why  do  you  think  there  is  a  resurgence  in 
interest  in  spirituality  as  a  subject? 
A:  I  think  it  comes  from  two  things.  I  think  we're 
seeing  a  collapse  of  most  of  the  conventional 
social  pressures  on  people  to  be  religious.  I  find 
increasingly  that  people  who  do  identify 
themselves  as  religious  are  serious  about  it.  The 
people  who  aren't  are  just  not  around.  The 
second,  and  related  to  that,  is  living  in  a  culture 
that  is  increasingly  spiritually  bankrupt.  And 
then  my  own  belief  is  that  there  is  a  genuine 
resurgence  of  renewal  initiated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  increased  interest  in  spirituality  is  one 
manifestation  of  this.  It  may  be  that  Matthew  Fox 
is  right  and  we  only  have  thirty  years  to  get  our 
act  together.  If  the  bomb  doesn't  kill  us,  the 
pollution  will.  The  extraordinary  attendance  at 
his  lecture  here  is  evidence  of  both  the  genuine 
renewal  going  on  and  the  hunger  in  our  culture.  I 
really  do  think  there  is  a  natural  religious 
dimension  to  human  beings  that  demands  some 
kind  of  expression.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
anthropologist  Victor  Turner  believed  that  the 
ontological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  at 
least  the  question  that  underlies  it,  is  actually 
genetically  encoded  in  the  human  brain.  I  think 
true  religiousness  happens  when  this  natural 
human  religious  dimension  meets  the  presence  of 
God. 

Q:  There's  the  impression  that  some  people  on. 
the  seminary  faculty  here  are  hostile  to  renewal. 
Is  that  true,  and  if  so,  why? 
A:  We  can  go  back  to  the  danger  associated  with 
spiritual  journeying.  The  renewal  movement  has 
not  been  free  of  that.  Many  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
have  had  their  experience  of  renewal  in  a 
situation  where  that  was  true.  They  got  burnt.  I 
think  it  also  possible  that  students  perceive 
someone  teaching  about  the  dangers  as  being 
opposed  rather  than  cautionary.  And  some 
faculty  are  concerned  that  an  excessive  focus  on 


personal  spirituality  can  detract  from  the 
immediate  issues  of  our  time,  and  it  can  but 
need  not.  Genuine  spirituality  and  renewal 
leads  the  person  to  a  concern  with  justice  and  a 
concern  for  the  poor.  The  most  observable  effect 
of  growth  in  union  with  God  is  an  increase  in 
charity.  A  person  becomes  more  loving.  Thaf  s 
the  kind  of  thing  spiritual  directors  are  looking 
for.  If  you're  telling  me  about  your  mystical 
experience,  I'm  looking  for  whether  it  opens 
you  to  love  and  to  work.  In  a  real  relationship 
with  God,  people  blossom.  Real  saints 
understand  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
unity  of  the  human  race. 


Christian-Jewish 
Relations 

Philip  Culbertson,  associate  professor  of  pastoral 
theology,  has  been  elected  the  chairperson  of  the 
Christian  Study  Group  on  Judaism  and  the 
Jewish  People.  A  national  academic  think  tank 
in  the  field  of  Christian-Jewish  relations,  this 
organization  is  limited  to  thirty  of  the  country's 
most  significant  Christian  scholars  who  address 
in  print  Christianity's  relationship  with  Jews, 
Judaism,  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Also  associate  director  of  the  Center  for 
Ethics  and  Religious  Pluralism  of  the  Shalom 
Hartman  Institute  for  Advanced  Jewish  Studies 
in  Jerusalem,  Israel,  where  he  maintains  a 
second  home,  Culbertson  will  be  chairperson  of 
the  think  tank  for  the  next  two  academic  years. 

Research 

into  New  Testament 

Oral  Traditions 

Christopher  Bryan,  professor  of  New  Testament, 
has  begun  a  year-long  sabbatical  leave  in 
England  where  he  will  be  doing  research  into 
New  Testament  oral  tradition.  He  was  given  a 
welcome  assist  when  he  was  awarded  an  $8,000 
grant  from  the  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  addition  he 
has  been  appointed  an  honorary  research  fellow 
at  the  University  of  Exeter  which  will  allow  him 
to  use  the  Exeter  Library  and,  as  he  said,  "drink 
the  faculty's  coffee." 


MONEY  Magazine 
on  Estate  Planning 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  from  the  February, 
1989,  issue  of  Money  magazine  by  special 
permission;  copyright  1989,  Time,  Inc.  Magazine 
Company. 

See  a  Lawyer  Now  To  Save  Your 
Heirs  Time  and  Taxes 

Writing  a  will  should  be  as  automatic  as 
buckling  up  when  you  hop  in  a  car.  Yet  roughly 
two-thirds  of  American  adults  have  failed  to  do 
so.  If  you  are  among  the  neglectful,  call  an 
attorney  promptly.  By  avoiding  the  task  of 
writing  your  will,  you  cede  to  the  courts  the 
power  to  divvy  up  your  estate  and  determine 
who  will  care  for  your  dependents.  You  also 
expose  your  heirs  to  a  possibly  prolonged  and 
expensive  journey  through  probate,  the  process 
by  which  wills  are  validated  and  property 
disbursed. 

Nearly  every  adult  needs  a  will.  True,  other 
estate-planning  tools,  such  as  joint  ownership 
and  living  trusts,  for  which  a  lawyer  typically 
will  charge  you  $500  or  so,  can  effectively 
deliver  assets  to  your  heirs.  And  true,  both 
alternatives  allow  you  to  pass  property  to  heirs 
outside  probate.  But  only  with  a  will  can  you 
make  full  use  of  trusts  to  cut  estate  taxes,  which 
now  hit  estates  of  more  than  $600,000  at  rates  of 
37  percent  to  55  percent. 

Attorneys  customarily  charge  $75  to  $200  to 
draw  up  a  simple  will— basically,  one  that  does 
not  contain  trusts.  Low-cost  legal  chains  such  as 
Jacoby  &  Meyers,  with  150  offices,  and  Hyatt 
Legal  Services,  with  181,  are  fine  for  most 
people.  But  don't  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
save  a  few  more  bucks  and  do  the  job  yourself. 
Says  William  Brennan,  a  partner  at  the  Emst  & 
Whinney  accounting  firm  in  Washington,  D.C: 
"I  have  seen  homemade  wills  in  which  the 
individuals  have  no  idea  what  they've  done  to 
themselves.  Their  heirs  often  end  up  paying 
more  estate  taxes  than  they  should." 

If  you  die  intestate— with  a  legally  unsound 
will  or  without  one  at  all — a  judge  will 
distribute  your  assets  according  to  state  laws.  In 
many  states,  including  such  populous  ones  as 
California  and  Pennsylvania,  your  spouse  might 
receive  only  a  third  to  a  half  of  your  assets,  with 
the  balance  going  to  your  children  or  parents. 
The  court  will  also  appoint  guardians  for  your 
children.  While  family  members  are  usually 
chosen,  a  judge's  preference  may  be  quite 
different  from  yours. 

For  many  people,  however,  a  simple  will  is 
not  enough.  You  may  also  need  one  or  more 
trusts  if  you  have: 

Children.  A  trust  is  the  best  device  for 
ensuring  sound  management  of  the  assets  you 
leave  to  young  children.  For  a  trustee,  you  can 
choose  someone  with  investment  acumen  who 
can  be  counted  on  to  cany  out  your  wishes. 


Also,  by  putting  your  assets  in  a  trust,  you  can 
control  the  age  at  which  your  children  get  their 
hands  on  your  wealth.  Otherwise,  they  can 
receive  their  inheritances  at  age  18  in  most  states. 

A  large  estate.  If  your  assets  exceed 
$600,000— not  a  huge  sum  when  California 
bungalows  are  going  for  half  a  million 
d0Hars_ taxes  could  take  a  chunk  of  your  estate. 
With  careful  planning  and  the  right  trusts, 
though,  you  can  leave  much  more  to  your  heirs 
and  less  to  the  tax  man. 

Under  the  marital  deduction,  you  can  pass 
unlimited  assets  to  your  spouse  free  of  federal 
tax.  But  that  is  no  favor  to  your  ultimate 
survivors — your  children,  say.  That's  because  no 
matter  how  much  your  spouse  inherits  from  you, 
when  he  or  she  dies,  children  can  be  left  no  more 
than  $600,000  tax-free.  But  there  is  a  way  that  you 
can  make  full  use  of  the  $600,000  exclusion  that 
each  individual  gets  and  effectively  pass  as  much 
as  $1,200,000  to  your  children  tax-free.  The  device 
is  known  as  a  bypass  trust,  and  you  can  set  it  up 
in  your  will  typically  for  $500  or  more.  Here's  an 
example  of  how  such  a  trust  might  work:  A 
husband  directs  in  his  will  that  $600,000  of  his 
assets  be  put  in  a  bypass  trust  and  names  his  wife 
as  beneficiary.  He  also  leaves  the  remainder  of  his 
estate— let's  say  another  $600,000— directly  to  his 
wife  tax-free  because  of  the  unlimited  marital 
deduction.  When  he  dies,  the  wife  gets  the 
income  from  the  trust  and  annually  can  take  up 
to  5  percent  or  $5,000  (whichever  is  greater)  of  its 
principal.  She  may  be  able  to  remove  even  more 
for  certain  specified  uses,  such  as  education  or 
medical  expenses.  Upon  her  death  the  assets, 
which  are  not  considered  part  of  her  estate,  pass 
tax-free  to  individuals  named  by  the  husband  in 
the  trust.  She  can  also  leave  $600,000  tax-free  to 
her  survivors. 

Another  way  of  avoiding  estate  taxes  is  to  set 
up  an  irrevocable  life  insurance  trust.  Such  a 
trust,  established  outside  your  will  typically  for 
$300  or  more  in  lawyer's  fees,  can  help  your 
family  avoid  estate  tax  if  life  insurance  proceeds 
might  push  what  you  leave  them  over  the 
$600,000  hurdle.  Life  insurance  money  is  almost 
never  subject  to  probate.  But  it  is  counted  as  part 
of  your  taxable  estate  unless  you  transfer 
ownership  of  your  group  and  individual  policies 
to  a  trust.  Upon  your  death,  the  insurance 
proceeds  go  into  the  trust.  Your  spouse  can 
collect  income  from  the  trust  and  sometimes  even 
take  out  part  of  the  principal.  When  he  or  she 
dies,  the  assets  go  to  heirs  named  by  you  in  the 
trust  document.  Key  catch:  once  you  set  up  the 
trust,  you  can't  change  its  provisions. 
— Jeanne  L.  Reid 
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Sewanee 
in  Their  Will 

When  recessing  from  All  Saints'  for  the  last  time, 
sheepskin  in  hand,  the  last  thing  we  were 
thinking  about  was  what  would  happen  if  we 
were  to  die.  However,  this  was  probably  the  first 
time  in  our  lives  that  we  should  have  been 
seriously  considering  the  prospect. 
While  we  are  young  and  feeling 
indestructible,  the  need  for  a  will  is  not  obvious 
and  is  easy  to  put  off,  even  when  we  are  aware 
of  the  need.  It  is  important,  even  at  a  young  age, 
to  make  plans  that  will 


that,  if  v 
and  the  best  interests  of  those  close 
to  us  will  be  met.  The  only  way  to  make  certain 
this  will  happen  is  to  have  a  will. 

Before  a  relative  and  a  lawyer  made  the  need 
for  a  will  clear  to  me,  I  assumed  that  if  some 
assets  were  held  jointly  with  my  wife,  she  would 
be  able  to  bury  me  and  would  automatically 
inherit  everything.  It  is  not  so  simple,  though. 
What  if  jointly  held  assets  are  sealed  by  a  court 
for  up  to  three  months,  depriving  survivors  of 
their  use?  What  happens  if  both  a  wife  and 
husband  die?  Is  it  best  that  parents  then  receive 
everything,  while  brothers  and  sisters  receive 
nothing?  How  would  assets  be  divided  among 
families?  What  about  tax  implications  for 
survivors?  Do  you  own  anything  that  should 
stay  within  your  natural  family  rather  than  go  to 
your  spouse  or  your  spouse's  family?  What 
about  children?  Where  should  insurance  and 
employee-benefit  plan  assets  go?  (If  you  work, 
you  probably  have  both.)  Do  you  play  a  key  role 
in  or  own  part  of  a  business?  Would  you  like  a 
charitable  organization  to  receive  a  gift  when 
you  die?  Without  a  will,  one  gives  up  all  control 
over  these  matters  and  risks  causing  undue  pain 
to  relatives  who  are  left  to  sort  it  out  and/or 
suffer  under  laws  that  aren't  necessarily  in  their 
best  interests. 

In  making  a  will,  I  found  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  be  generous  when  dead.  My  wife,  Melanie, 
and  I  decided  to  include  Sewanee  in  our  wills 
(you  knew  the  pitch  was  coming,  didn't  you?) 
since  we  wanted  to  contribute  to  institutions 
from  which  we  had  benefited  and  to  help  those 
institutions  benefit  others  in  the  future.  The 
Office  of  Planned  Giving  was  most  helpful  and 
assisted  us  with  the  wording  (checked  by  the 
University's  attorney  and  ours)  of  the  relevant 
section  of  our  wills  to  make  certain  what  we  left 
the  University  would  go  where  we  desired. 

There  is  no  minimum  gift  required,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  reveal  any  financial  information  to 
the  University.  Besides,  if  s  always  good  to  talk 
to  a  friendly  voice  from  the  mountain. 

Richard  F.  Lewis  III,  C85 
Melanie  Krosnes  Lewis,  C'86 
Denver,  Colorado 


Please  See  List  of  Manigault  Society  Members. 


The  Manigault 
Society 

The  Charlotte  Manigault  Society 
recognizes  those  individuals  who 
make  Sewanee  a  part  of  their  estate 
plan  by  including  the  University  in 
their  wills,  or  make  Sewanee  the 
beneficiary  of  an  insurance  policy  of 
which  the  University  is  the  owner, 
or  participate  in  any  of  the  Life 
Income  agreements  available  from 
the  University. 

Does  Your  Name 
Belong  on  this  List? 


Mr.  Raymond  Alvin  Adams 

The  Rev.  Hugh  W.  Agricola,  Jr.  764 

Mr.  Charles  Richard  Alfred  C'51 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Amall  II C37 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Dewey  Arnold  Jr.  C49 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs,  Willis  A.  Augsburger  T54 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ayres  Jr.  C49 

B 

Mr.  Nicholas  Carl  Babson  C68 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Ball  C30 

Mrs.  George  H.  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  O.  Bass  C3I 

Mr.  David  K.  Beecken  C'68 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  M.  Belford  C'57 

Dr.  E.  Barnwell  Black  C66 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Clarke  Blackman  C70 

Mr.  Newell  Blair  C29 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Thomas  Bosworth  III  C70 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Clayton  Braddock  Jr.  C52 

Mr.  G.  Hearn  Bradley 

Mr.  William  F.  Brame  C49 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Britt  Brantley  C'81 


Mrs.  John  M.  Bruce 

The  Rev.  James  R.  Brumby  III  C'48  T51 

Mr.  C  Beeler  Brush  C'68 

Mr.  Moultrie  B.  Bums  Jr.  C69 

Mr.  Clayton  Lee  Burwell  C'32 

c 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ben  B.  Cabell  C'55 
Mr.  C.  Caldwell  C'42 
Dr.  Hugh  H.  Caldwell 
Dr.  William  E  Caldwell  II  A'73 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Camp  III  C74 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  E  Campbell  C63 
Mr.  Lawrence  E  Cantrelt  Jr.  C'50 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Carleton  C59 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Carroll  Jr.  C69 

Mr.  John  Branch  Carroll  C88 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carter  C42 

Mr.  Daniel  Hunt  Harron  Casebeer  C42 

Mr.  Peterson  Cavert  C67 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  M.  Cheek  C61 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Chesnutt  111  C69 

The  Rt  Rev.  Charles  J.  Child  Jr.  C44 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  R.  Quids  C49 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Ben  Chitty  Jr.  C35 

Mr.  Richard  Clark  Jr.  C73 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Clark  C'49 

The  Rev.  St  Mrs.  E  Dudley  Colhoun  Jr.  C'50 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Conklin 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Connor  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  C  Cortes  Jr.  C'39 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Cox  C51 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Bowdoin  Craighill  Jr.  C'36 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Cravens  C29 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  G.  Crook  C37 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  L.  Culpepper  C'64 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Curtis  C'46 
D 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Darnall  Jr.  C'57 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Davidson  Jr.  C22 
Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Davis 
"    &  Mrs.  Urry  P.  Davis  C56 

&  Mrs.  William  Booth  Davis  C'69 

Gerald  L.  DeBlois,  C63 

Bruce  S.  Denson  C72 

&  Mrs.  Julian  R.  dcOvies  C'29 


Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Dugan 


Dr.  DuBose  Egleston  C33 
Cdr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ellis  Jr.  C63 
Mr.  Stanhope  E.  Elmore  Jr.  C'42 
Mr.  Parker  F.  Enwright  C'50 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Eustis  C'37 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  N.  Fills  C'47 
The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Fletcher 
Louis  R.  Foe 


Dr.* 


sDonal 


D.  Monroe  Ford,  Jr.  C'69 
Mr.  Dudley  C  Fort  C'34 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Fox 
Mr.  it  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Freyer  C29 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Frontier  C64 
G 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Gaines  C60 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gamble  C34 
Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Gardner 
Mrs.  Roland  C  Gardner 
Dr.  Robert  W.  Gaston  111  A'56 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Todd  A.  Georgi  C69 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Cerhart  C'63 
Mr.  A.  Franklin  Gilliam  C46 
Mr.  Karl  Donald  Gladden  C'57 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Lee  Glenn  C57 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Angus  W.  Graham  Jr.  C51 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  L  Graham  C'35 


Mr.  Charles  Marion  Griffith  C'54 

The  Rev.  H.  Anton  Criswold  C28 

Dr.  William  B.  Guenther 

Mr.  it  Mrs.  John  P.  GuerryC'49 

The  Hon.  William  Moultrie  Guerry  A'43 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Sanders  Cuignard  C'63 

H 

Mr.  k  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Haile  C36 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  G.  Hall  C60 

Dr.  ic  Mrs.  John  H.  Hamer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  Harmon  C71 

Mr.  Kevin  P.  Harper  C76 

Mr.  William  R.  Harper  Jr.  C78 

Mrs.  M.  Knowles  B.  Harper  C79 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norwood  C  Harrison  C38 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Hart  Jr.  C34 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Harwell  C38 

Mrs.  John  B.  Hayes 

~ '     Reginald  H  Helvenston 


Mr.  Theodore  C.  Heyward  Jr.  C37 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Higginbotham  C'42 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Hill  III  C5Q 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Hodgkins  C54 

Col.  Carl  O.  Hoffmann 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Hoffman  C'69 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bumham  B.  Holmes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Holmes  C37 


Ms.  Susan  B.  Holmes  C'76 

Mr.  LelandW.  Howard  Sr. 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  F.  Newton  Howden  C40 

Mrs.  Ells  Huff 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Reese  Mart  Hutcheson  T'71 

I 

Mr.  William  P.  Ijams  C'41 


Mr.  Gregory  Brian  Jackson  C89 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Wade  B.  Janeway 

Miss  Mary  J.  Jennings 

Mrs.  Euell  K.  Johnson 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Johnston  C29 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A,  Johnston  C'35 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Quintard  Joyner  C20 

K 

Dr.  k  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Kandul  Jr.  C'61 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Keeble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Keencn  A'46 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Keller  III  C54 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  H.  Kerr  C53 

Dr.  Edward  B.  King  C'47 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kinnert  C56 

Dr.  4:  Mrs.  O.  Morse  Kochtitzky  C'42 


1  Km 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Langenberg  C'75 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Langston  Jr.  C'63 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Russell  Lawson  Jr.  C'42 

Mr.  James  V.  LeLaurin 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Lengnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Lewis  III  C85 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Lide  Jr.  C'41 

Mr.  David  M.  Lindsey  C'61 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwa 
Mrs.  Aubrey  C  * 


II  Jr.  C'51 


111  C'77 

Mr.  James  Clarence  McDonald  C63 
Mr.  John  Robert  H.  McDonald  II  C'82 
Mrs.  John  F.  McGowan 
The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  R  McGrory  Jr.  C52 
Mrs.  Hazel  G.  McKinley 


snC'33 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Mewhinney 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Minch  C'64 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  N.  Mitchell  C'48 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Moody  Jr.  C'42 
Mr.  Edward  Rutledge  Moore  Jr.  C'84 


Mr.  Paul  Mains  Neville  C'65 

Mr.  John  Edmondson  Newman  C'69 

Mr.  John  H.  Nichols,  Jr.  C59 

o 

Mr.  Marcus  L.  Oliver 

Mr.  Don  E  Olmstead  C81 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Osboume 

P 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L  Pace  C73 

Mr.  Carlisle  S.  Page  Jr.  C32 

Mr.  Sidney  Lake  Paine 

Dr.  A.  Michael  Pardue  C53 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  T.  Parish  Jr.  C'32 

The  Rev.  St  Mrs.  Nathaniel  E  Parker  Jr.  T56 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Parker 

Mrs.  Z  Cartter  Patten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Giles  J.  Patterson  Jr.  C37 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Madison  P.  Payne  C78 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Peck  C'43 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Pendleton  C61 

Mrs.  James  W.  Perkins,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arch  Peteet  Jr.  C29 

Mr.  Jesse  M.Phillips  C'47 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Phillips  Jr.  C38 


.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A 
Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Poore 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sam  Madison  Powell  Jr.  C'34 

Mr.  Edgar  Lay  Powell  C'50 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Preston  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Windsor  Morris  Price  C'52 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Puett  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Shearer  Pullen  C70 

Q 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Quescnberry,  Jr.  C'43 
R 

Mr.  Bruce  A.  Racheter  C'72 


Mr.  Robert  P.  Rhoac 

Mr.  Louis  W.Rice  III  C'73 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Richardson 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  G.  Gladstone  Rogers  Jr.  C24 


r.  &  Mrs.  W.  Kyle  Role  Jr.  C72 
r.  &  Mrs.  Bcrnhard  A.  Rothschild  Jr. 
r.  icMrs.  Gary  David  Rowdiffe  C81 
>1  &  Mrs.  Jack  A.  Royster  Jr.  (USAF  Ret.) 


Mr.  Holton  C  Rush  C'26 
S 

Mr.  William  C.  Schoolfield  C29 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Schubcr  Jr.  A'40 
Mrs.  Carl  W.  Schumacher 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Shaw  C'25 
Mr.  Paul  Lowe  Sloan  Jr.  C'23 
Mr.  Herbert  E.  Smith  Jr.  C36 
Dr.  J.  Edward  Smith  C'58 
Mr.  Paris  Eugene  Smith  C'57 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Snowden  C40 
Mr.RalphJ.Speer]r.C'27 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Boyd  Spencer  C70 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talbot  P.  Stephens  A'69 
•  R.  Stephenson  C8- 


r.  Hil. 


tephe, 


nC80 


The  Rev.  Roy  T.  Strainge  Jr.  C'45 

T 

Mr.CeorgeA.Tesar 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Thomas  C'27 

Mrs.  Richard  N.  Thomas 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Tisdale  Jr.  C'61 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  Kuehn  Tomlinson  C58 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Tonisscn  Jr.  C70 

Mr.  Sanford  K.  Towart  C48 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  W.  Trapp  Jr.  C'43 

The  Rev.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Turner  III  C'39 

W 

The  Rev.  Francis  B.  Wakefield  Jr.  C'23 
las  H.  Walsh  C'33 
.  &  Mrs.  Ben  E.  Watson  C'49 
.  Sz.  Mrs.  Edward  W  Watson  C30 
.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watt  111  C70 
.  &  Mrs.  Henry  CNeil  Weaver  C'28 


&  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  \ 


.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Wilson  C56 

Richard  H.  Workman  C40 
The  Rev.  John  Calvin  Worrell  C50 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hunter  Wyatt-Brown  Jr.  C'37 
Y 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norval  Rice  Ycrger  C64 


Let  Us  Know 

If  your  name  is  not  on  this  list  and 
you  believe  it  should  be,  you  are 
asked  to  write  or  call  Beeler  Brush, 
director  of  planned  giving — (615) 
598-1409. 
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Record  of 
Church  Giving 

The  following  list  of  churches,  by 
diocese,  includes  all  parishes  and 
missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
that  made  gifts  to  Sewanee  during 
1988. 

The  University  provides  a  variety 
of  opportunities  for  churches  to 
make  gifts.  Sewanee-In-the-Budget 
is  the  parish  and  diocesan  giving 
program  designed  especially  to 
provide  University- wide  support. 

A  newer  giving  plan  is  the  One- 
Percent  Program  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  adopted  by  the  1982  General 
Convention.  Under  this  program, 
congregations  are  asked  to  give  one 
percent  of  their  net  disposable 
incomes  to  the  seminary  of  their 
choice.  Such  funds  coming  to 
Sewanee  provide  direct  benefit  to 
the  School  of  Theology  over  and 
above  funds  provided  in  the 
University  budget. 

Special  offerings  or  gifts  may  also 
be  earmarked  especially  for  either 
the  College  or  the  School  of 
Theology. 

Each  church  thatgivesat  least 
one  dollar  per  communicant  to  the 
University  is  designated  an  "Honor 
Roll  Parish"  and  is  given  special 
recognition  by  the  University. 

In  the  following  list,  an  asterisk 
(»)  is  placed  after  the  name  of  each 
Honor  Roll  Parish.  A  percent  mark 
(%)  is  placed  after  the  name  of  each 
church  that  gave  under  the  One- 
Percent  Plan.  A  "D"  after  the  name 
of  diocese  indicates  that  the  diocese 
made  a  gift. 


Alabama  (D) 

Athens— St.  Timothy*% 


Luke*%,  St  Mary's  on  the  Highland*% 
Carlowville— St.  Pauls' 
Childersburg— St.  Mary*% 


Florence— St.  Bartholomew,  Trinity* 

Gadsden— Holy  Comforter* 

Cardendale— AH  Souls* 

Greensboro — St.  Paul* 

Hartselle — St.  Barnabas* 

Huntsville— Nativity*%,  St.  Thomas' 

Leeds —  Epi  phany*  % 

Manon— St.  Wilfrid* 

Montgomery — Ascension*,  Holy 

Comforier*%,St.John' 

Opelika — Enunanuel'% 

Robinson  Springs— St.  Michael's  &  AD 


Alaska 

North  Pole— St.  Jude*% 

Arkansas  (D) 

Cherokee  Village — St.  Andrew's 

e  Dorado— St.  Mary*% 

Eureka  Springs— St.  ]ames*% 

Forrest  City— Christ*.  Good  Shepherd* 

Fi  Smith— Si  Augustine*,  St.  Bartho!ome\ 

Heber  Springs — St.  Francis*% 

Hope— St.  Mark'% 

Hot  Springs  Village— Holy  Trinity* 

Little  Rock— Christ.  Trinity 

Mananna— St.  Andrew* 

Mena— Christ*% 

Mon  bcello— Transfiguration' 

Paragould— All  Saints% 

Pine  Bluff— Grace'% 


West  Memphis— Holy  Cross* 


Atlanta— Atonement*%,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 

Philip* 

BlairsviUe— St.  CI  aire*  % 

Calhoun— St.  Timolhy*% 

Canton — St.  C!ement*% 

Carrollton— St.  Margaret's* 

aarkesville— Grace- Calvary* 
Columbus— St.  Mary  Magdalene*%,  Trinity 
Fort  Valley— St.  Andrew 
Ca  inesvaie— Grace*% 
Griffith — St.  George'% 


Hartw 


La  Grange— St.  Mark*% 

Maoon— Christ*,  St.  Francis*.  St.  James* 

Marietta— St.  Catherine'%,  St.  James*%,  St. 

Peter  &  St  Paul* 

Montezuma— St.  Mary* 

Morrow— St.  Augustine  of  Cantebury*% 

Perry— St.  Christopher's-at-the-Crossroads*% 


Bethlehem 

Allentown— Mediator 
Honesdale— Crace*% 
Palmerton— Episcopal  Ministry  of  Unity% 

Central  Florida  (D) 

Bartow — Holy  Trinity 

Daytona  Beach— Holy  Trinity-By-The-Sea* 
Haines  City— St.  Mark* 


Maitland— Good  Shepherd* 
Merritt  Island— St.  Luke* 
Mount  Dora— St  Edward*% 
New  Smyrna  Beach — St.  Paul*% 
Orlando— St.  Mary  of  the  Angels* 


Winter  Park— All  Saints 

Central  Gulf  Coast  (D) 

Apalachicola— Trinity*% 
Atmore— St.  Anna*,  Trinity'% 
Bon  Secour— St.  Peter"% 
Gtronelle— St.  Thomas*% 
Coden— St.  Mary's-by-the-Sea*% 
Daphne— St  Paul% 
De  Funiak  Springs— St.  Agatha*% 
Doth  an— Nativity** 
Enterprise — Epiphany* 


Foley— St  Paul*% 
Greenville— St.  Thomas*% 
Gulf  Breeze— St.  Francis  of  Assi 
Gulf  Shores — Holy  Spirit*% 
Jackson— St.  Peter*% 
Magnolia  Springs — St.  Paul% 


Central  New  York 

Baldwinsville — Grace*% 

Central  Pennsylvania 

Waynesboro — St.  Mary% 


Colorado 


Connecticut 

Lakeville— Trinity* 


Dallas  (D) 

Dallas—  All  Saints*%,  Good  S 
Michael  &  All  Angels*%,  Trar 


Delaware  City— Christ*% 
Smyrna— St  Peter* 
Wilmington— Holy  Trinity* 

Easton  (D) 

Church  Creek— Old  Trinity* 


East  Carolina  (D) 

Ahoskie — St.  Thomas*  % 
Burgaw— St.  Mary 
Chocowinity — Trinity* 
Edenton— St.  Paul* 
Fayetteviile— Holy  Trinity*% 
Grifton— St.  John  &  St.  Mark* 
Hertford— Holy  Trinity*% 
New  Bern — Chris  t"% 
South  port— St.  Philip*% 
Williamston— Advent* 
Wilmington— St.  James 
Windsor— St  Thomas% 
Wood  vill  e — Grace* 

Eastern  Oregon 

La  Grande— St.  Peter*% 

East  Tennessee  (D) 


Battle  Creek— St.  John  the  Baptist*% 
Bristol — St  Columba*% 
Chattanooga— Grace*%,  St.  Martin*,  St. 
Paul*%  SI.  Peter*%,  St.  Thaddaeus* 
Cleveland — St.  Luke  Memorial* 
Copperhill— St  Mark'% 
Cross ville — St  Raphael* 

Farragut — St.  Elizabeth's* 

Catlinburg-Trinity* 

Kingsport— St.  Chris topher*%,  St.  Timothy*% 

Knoxville — Ascension,  Good  Samaritan*, 

Good  Shepherd*, ,  Stjames,  St.  John*,  St 

Michael  &  All  Angels* 

Lookout  Mountain — Good  Shepherd* 

Loud  on — Resurrection* 


Maryville— St.  Andrew 
Morristown— All  Saints 

Newport— Annunciation** 


Florida  (D) 

Carrabelle — Ascension'% 

Chiefland— St.  Alban*% 

Crescent  City— Holy  Comforter* 

Femandina  Beach— St  Peter 

Gainesville— St  Michael* 

Hawthorne— Holy  Communion* 

Jacksonville— All  Saints,  St.  Mark*%,  St. 

Paul* 

Live  Oak— St.  Luke 

Mandarin — Our  Saviour 

Melrose — Trinity* 

Micanopy— Mediator** 


St.  Augustine— St  Cyprian* 
Tallahassee — Advent*,  St.  John*% 
Waldo— SI.  Paul 
Welaka— Emmanuel 

Williston— St  Barnabas*% 

Fort  Worth  (D) 

Ft.  Worth— St.  Andrew,  St.  Michael* 
Henrietta— Trinity* 

Georgia  (D) 

Albany— St.  Mark,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Paul* 

Augusta — St  Paul 

Brunswick— St.  Anthanasius 

Cochran— Trinity* 

Darien— St.  Andrew* 

Hazlehurst— St.  Thomas  Aquinas'% 

Moultrie — St.  John* 

Savannah— Christ*,  St.  Francis  of  the  Islands, 

St.Matthew,  St.  Michael*%,  St.  Thomas"! 

Si  Srmm-  Island— Christ- Frederica*% 

Statesboro— Trinity* 

Thomasville—  All  Saints,  St.  Thomas 

Thomson— Holy  Cross*% 

Tybee  Island— All  Saints* 

Valdosta— Christ 

Wa  y  cross — Grace 

Iowa 

Storm  Lake— All  Saints*% 

Idaho 

McCall— St  Andrew* 

Indianapolis 

Connersville — Trinity* 
Franklin— St.  Thomas* 
Grecncastle — St.  Andrew* 
Indianapolis— Christ*% 
Lebanon— St  Peter* 
Mt.  Vemon— St.  John*% 
New  Castle— St.  James* 
Rushville— St.  Matthias* 

Kentucky  (D) 

Anchorage — St.  Luke 
Bowling  Green— Christ* 


Harrods  Creek— St.  Francis- in- the-Fields* 

Hickman — St.  Paul* 

Hopkins  ville — G  race* 

Louisville — Calvary*%,  Christ*,  Emmanuel*, 

St.  Luke*,  St.  Mark*,  St  Thomas*% 
Mayfield— St.  Ma rtin-in- the- Field* 
Murray— St.  John* 
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Lexington  (D) 

Dan  vil  le — Trinity 

Inverness — All  Saints* 

Jackson— All  Saints*%,  St.  Andrew*%, 

New  York  (D)% 

Northern  Michigan 

Marquette — St.  Paul* 

Ft.  Thomas — St.  Andrew" 

Laurel— St.  John** 

New  York— Trinity* 

Harrodsburg— St.  Philip* 

Luvhij;  ton— Christ" 

Leland— St.  John* 

Long  Beach— St.  Patrick** 

Rye— Christ* 

Northwest  Texas  (D) 

Newport— St.  Paul 

Macon — Na  t  i  vi  ty  *  % 
Madison — Cross** 

North  Carolina 

Abilene — Heavenly  Rest** 
Albany — Trinity* 

Paris— St.  Peter* 

Ansonville — All  Souls** 

Amarillo— St.  Peter** 

Richmond— Christ** 

Asheboro — Good  Shepherd* % 

Borger— St.  Peter** 

Natchez — Trin  i  ty*  % 
Okolona — Grace ',5t.  Bernard"? 
Olive  Branch — Holy  Cross'% 
Oxford— St.  Pcter'% 
Pascagoula — St.  John'% 
Pass  Christian — Trinity** 
Port  Gibson— St.  James** 
Raymond— St.  Mark* 

Chapel  Hill— Cross* 

Midland— St.  Nicholas** 

Long  Island 

Charlotte— All  Sainls'%,  Christ*,  St.  John** 
Durham— St.  Andrew**,  St.  Titus** 

Plainview— St.  Mark** 

San  Angelo— Emmanuel*,  Good  Sheoherd** 

Floral  Park— St.  Elizabeth 

Erwin— St.  Stephen** 

Garden  City — Incarnation* 

Sayville— St.  Ann 
Wes  tbu  ry — A  d  vent*  % 

Halifax— St.  Mark** 
Hamlet— All  Saints** 
Iredell  County — St.  James** 
Jackso  n — Sa  viou  r"  % 

Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  (D) 

Louisiana  (D) 

Kitlrell-St.  James** 
Lex  in  gt  on— C  race*  % 

Greenville— St.  Clement 
Mt.  Jewett — St.  Margaret** 

Baton  Rouge — St.  James"% 

Littleton— St.  Anna* 

North  East— Holy  Cross** 

Covington — Christ* 

Tunica— Epiphany* 

Louisburg— St.  Matthias**,  St.  Paul** 

Mayodan — Messiah** 

Raleigh— Christ*,  St.  Michael*,  St. 

Timothy* 

Rocky  Mount — Epiphany** 

Roxboro — St.  Mark** 

Port  Allegany— St.  Joseph* 

Hammond — Cracc  Memorial* 
Houma— St.  Matthew 
LaPlace— St.  Timothy* 
Metairie — St.  Marti n*% 

Tupelo— All  Saints'% 
Vicksburg — Christ**,  Holy  Trir 

Water  Valley— Nativity** 

«y*.  st. 

Ohio 

Norwalk— St.  Paul'% 
Shelby— St.  Mark'% 

Morgan  City — Trinity** 

New  Orleans — Christ,  St.  Andrew 

Winona — Immanuel** 
Yazoo  City — Trinity** 

Salisbury— St.  Matthew,  St.  Paul** 
Tar  boro — Cal  vary  % 
Thorn  as  vi  lie — St.  Paul** 

Oklahoma 

Maine 

Bar  Harbor — St  Saviour* 

Nebraska 

Plattsmouth— St.  Luke* 

Townsville— Holy  Trinity** 
Wake  Forest— St.  John** 
Weldon— Grace** 

Rio  Grande 

Wiscasset— St.  Philip** 

New  Jersey 

Wilson — St.  Timothy** 
Woodleaf— St.  George* 

El  Paso— All  Saints*% 
Lovington— St.  Mary'% 

Maryland 

Millville— Christ4* 

Baltimore — St.  Mary* 

Brownsville — St.  Luke* 

Smith  sburg — St.  Ann*% 

t~~"  .1  in  1  li.  v      I.  1  noo 

L.alenaar  Year  lyoo 

Massachusetts 

Concord — Tri  nity* 

Diocese 

Communicants             1%                   TEO 

College               Other 

Total 

MiJlis— St.  Paul*% 

& 

Seminary 

Milwaukee 

Alabama 

26,290               $18,852              $486 

$12,758                $560 

$32,656 

Madison — St  Duns  tan*  % 

Arkansas 

13,097                  3,689                469 

3,309                   75 

7,542 

Missouri  (D) 

Atlanta 

45,340                  9,004                183 

20,459                  250 

29,896 

Central  Florida 

36,741                   1,412                605 

6,772                  100 

8,889 

Florissant— St.  Bam  abas* 

Central  Gulf  Coast 

19,717                 11,559                  38 

19,169                  250 

31,017 

Kirkwood— Grace*% 

Dallas 

34,507                 12,550 

4,750 

17,300 

East  Carolina 

17,197                  3,450                190 

2,365 

6,005 

Poplar  Bluff— Holy  Cross* 

East  Tennessee 

15,430                  7,183 

19,509               2,000 

28,692 

Portland— St.  Mark* 

St.  Charles— Trinity*% 
St.  Clair— St.  James* 

Florida 

26,564                  5,414                458 

11,757 

17,629 

Fort  Worth 

19,000 

7,406               1,070 

8,476 

St.  Louis— St.  Peter* 

Georgia 

15,820                  3,264                138 

8,181 

11383 

Sullivan — St.  John* 

Kentucky 

10,713                     750                  98 

5,238 

6,086 

Lexington 

8,879                     320                610 

5,695 

6,625 

Mississippi  (D)% 

20,075                  8,527 

2,880                 500 

11,907 

Batesville— St  Stephen*% 

Mississippi 

21,153                35,393 

8,322             21,340 

65,055 

Bay  St.  Louis— Christ% 
Bolton— St.  Mary* 

Missouri 
North  Carolina 

16,664                  1,321                  33 
42,835                 11,647 

2,108 
1,765 

3,462 
13,412 

Brandon— St.  Luke*,  St.  Peter's  by  the  Lake*% 

Northwest  Texas 

21,362                  3,795 

4,045 

7,840 

Brookh  a  ven — Redeemer*  % 

South  Carolina 

23,359                  4,787                999 

3,101 

8,886 

Ca  n  lo  n — G  race*  % 
Q  i  n  ton — Crea  tor*  % 

Southeast  Florida 

40,091                 10,385              1,264 

4,500               1,000 

17,150 

Southwest  Florida 

40,821                  4,781              1,128 

19,563               1,875 

27,347 

Columbia — St.  Stephen*% 

Tennessee 

12,335                  6,387                  47 

12,416                  250 

19,100 

Columbus — GoodShepherd*%,  St.  Paul*% 

Texas 

72,172                  4,023 

22,663 

26,687 

Como — Holy  Innocent** 
Crystal  Springs— Holy  Trinity** 
Enterprise — St.  Mary*% 

Upper  South  Carolina 
West  Tennessee 

24,826                  3,092                100 
12,092                  1,785 

14,027                   50 
14,019                  923 

17,268 
16,727 

Forest— St.  Matthew** 

West  Texas 

22,002                     200                  35 

2,055 

2,290 

Greenville— St.  James*% 

Western  Louisiana 

15,299                  4,985                115 

8,029 

13,129 

Green  wood — Na  tivity% 

Gulfport— St.  Mark**,  St.  Peter's-by-the- 

Sea*% 

Western  North  Carolin 
Non-Owning  Dioceses 

13,219                  4,983              1,870 
22,751              2,820 

4,808                  200 
16,611               2,896 

11,861 
519,683 

Haltiesburg— Trinity* 

Hazlehurst— St.  Stephen*% 

Grand  Total 

206,289            11,686 

268,280           $33,429 

$519,685 

Horn  Lake— St.  Timothy** 

Indian  ola — St.  Stephen*  % 

San  Diego 

San  Diego— St.  Andrew's  By-The-Sea*,  St. 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Beaufort— St.  Helena* 

Bennettsville— St.  Pan)' 

Blackville— St.  Alban' 

Charleston— St.  Michael' %,  St.  Peter 

Denmark— Christ* 

Eutawvi  lie—  Epiphany 

Florence — St.  John 

Fort  Motte— St.  MatthewV% 

Hortsville— St.  Bartholomew** 

John's  Island — Our  Saviour 

Marion— Advent 

Myrtle  Beach— Trinity 

Orangeburg — Redeemer,  St.  Augustine** 

St.  Stephen— St.  Stephen 

Sullivans  Island— Holy  Cross 

Summer ville— St.  Paul** 

Waltcrboro— St.Jude** 

Wedgefield— St.  Augustine'* 

South  Dakota  (D) 

Chamberlain— Christ 

Southeast  Florida  (D) 

Boca  Raton— St.  Cregory* 

Coral  Cables— Venerable  Bede  &  Canlebur) 

Housed,  Venerable  Bede** 

Ft.  Lauderdale — All  Saints*,  Intercession, 

St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 


Palm  Beach— Bethesda-by-the-Sea'% 
Palm  Beach  Cardcns— St.  Mark'% 
Stuart— St.  Mary 


Southern  Ohio 


Southern  Virginia 


Crewe — Gibson  Memorial** 
Eastville— Christ"* 
Newport  News — St.  George* % 


Southwest  Florida  (D) 

Brooksville— St.  John* 
Dunedin — Good  Shepherd *% 
Englewood — St.  David* 
Ft.  Myers— St.  Hilary,  St.  Joseph,  St-  Luke 
Ft.  Myers  Beach— St.  Raphael 
Indian  Rocks  Beach— Calvary 
Largo — St.  Duns  tan 
Lehigh  Acres — St.  Anselm** 
Marco  Island— St.  Mark 
Sanibd— St  Michael  &  All  Angels- 
Sara  so  ta  —  R  ed  eemer" 
St.  Petersburg— St  Peter*,  St.  Thomas* 
St.  Petersburg  Beach— St.  Alban*% 
Tampa— St.  Christopher",  St.  John% 
Temple  Terrace — St.  Catherine' 
Venice— St.  Mark 
ZcphyrhiUs— St.  Elizabeth 

Southwestern  Virginia 


Lynchburg — Grace  Memorial* % 
Roanoke— St.  John* 
Rocky  Mount— Trinity" 


Spokane 

Dayton  — Grace*  % 
Pomeroy— St.  Peter»% 

Tennessee  (D) 


Gallatin— Our  Sa* 

Lebanon— Epiphany*% 

McM  inn  ville—  Si.  Matthew* 

Montcagle— Holy  Comforter* 

Murfreesboro— St.  Paul* 

Nashville— Christ**.  St.  Ann,  St.  George*1! 

St.  Mark,  St.  Philip** 

New  ]6hnsbhvilie — St.  Andrews* 

Ross  vie  w — Gra  ce* 

Sewanee— Otey  Memorial**,  St.  James** 

Sherwood— Epiphany* 


Springfield— St.  Luke* 
Tracy  City— Christ 
-Trinity* 


Texas  (D) 

Bay  City— SL  Mark'% 

Beaumont-StMark*% 
Houston— St.  Dunstan%,  St  John-the- 
Divine*,  St.  Martin",  St.  Paul* 
Navasota— St.  Paul*% 
Port  Neches— Holy  Trinity" 
Richmond— Calvary- 
Tyler— Christ* 
Waco— St.  Paul* 
Wharton — St.  Thomas** 

Upper  South  Carolina  (D) 

Aiken— St.  Thaddeus* 
Camden— Grace** 
Cayce — All  Sain 


Creenville—  Redeemer**,  St.  Andrew,  St. 

Francis'%,  St.  James* 

Green  wood— Resurrection  * 

Irmo— St.  Simon  &  St.  Jude* 

Lexington— St  Alban** 

Newberry— St  Luke's* 

North  Spartanburg— St  Margaret 

Spartanburg— Advent,  St.  Christopher* 

Union— Nativity 

Virginia 

Ale  xa  n  dria — Christ 
Charlottesville—  Our  Saviour"*; 
McLean— St.  John 


Washington 

Laurel— St.  Philip 

Wheaton— St.  Mary  Magdalene 

Western  Louisiana  (D) 


DeOuincy— All  Saints* 
DeRidder— Trinity* 


Mansfield — Christ  Memorial' 
Mer  Rouge— St.  Andrew* 
Minden— St.  John' 
Monroe— Grace** 
Natchitoches— Trinity** 
New  Iberia— Epiphany** 
Rayville— St.  Columba*,  St.  Da< 
Ruston— Redeemer* 
Shreveport— Holy  Cross,  St.  Jar 


Winnfield— St.  Paul* 


Western  Massachusetts 


Western  Missouri 


Western  New  York 


Silver  Creek— St.  Alban* 

Western  North  Carolina 
(D) 

Asheville—  All  Souls'*,  Trinity* 
Bat  Cave — Transfiguration** 
Blowing  Rock— St.  Mary* 
Boone— St.  Luke** 
Brevard— St.  Philip** 
Cashiers — Good  Shepherd* 
Cullowhee— St.  David'% 
Flat  Rock— St.  John-in-the-Wilderness 
Franklin—  St.  Agnes'*, St.  John* 
Gastonia— St.  Mark** 
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Lenoir— Sarah  Joyce  Lenoir  Memor 

Mo  rgan  t  on — G  race* 

Murphy— Messiah* 

Sal  u  d  a — Transfi  gura  tio  n" 

West  Tennessee  (D) 


Brunswick— St.  Philip" 

Collierville— St.  Andrew** 

Covington — St.  Matthews** 

Dyersburg — St.  Mary* 

Cermamtown — St.  George* 

Humboldt— St  Thomas  the  Apostle** 

Jackson— St.  Luke* 

Mason— St  Paul*,  Trinity* 

Memphis— All  Saints*,  Crace-St.  Luke,  Holy 

Apostles**,Holy  Communion*,  St.  Elisar--'*- 

Si  John'.  Si  Mary* 

Millington— St.  Anne** 

Somerville — St  Thomas* 

West  Texas  (D) 

Bandera — St.  Christopher* 
Eagle  Pass — Redeemer 
George  West — Good  Shepherd 

Phan— Trinity* 

San  Antonio— St  Andrew,  St.  Stephen* 

West  Virginia 


Wyoming 

Dubois — St.  Thomas 
Lan  d  er — Trini  ty  * 
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emeritus  of  Brulon  Parish  Chuich  in 
Willi  am  burg,  Virginia. 

'41 

The  Re 
ofSl.G 

'45 


if  Western  New  York  and 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  although  he 
retired  in  September,  1985.  He  is  serving  as  a 
Rotary  district  officer. 

'47 

The  Rev.  Miller  Cragon  has  announced  his 
retirement  as  canon  lo  the  ordinary  in  the 
Diocese  of  Chicago  as  of  December  31  of  this 
year.  He  says  he  will  continue  to  reside  in 


'49 


'50 

The  Rev.  Cannon  McCreary  h 


'53 


'55 

The  Rev.  Atislcr  Anderson  is  serving  at 
Margaret's  Anglican  Catholic  Church  in 
Arlington  Virginia  The  Rev.  Canon  Ho 
Kishpaugh  retired  last  November  as  rec 
All  Saints  Church  in  Hershey,  Ponnsyh 
but  is  leading  the 


the  church  after  an  arsonist's  (ire 
gulled  the  building  last  January.  "This  is 
Gtitl's  house,  and  I  don't  know  why  they 

church,"  he  told  a  local  newspaper. 


'56 


The  Rev.  James  Coleman  is  rector  of  St. 
John's  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  after  fourteen 
years  as  rector  of  St.  James  in  Baton  Rouge, 


'57 

Winficld  Scott  Bennett,  C  '5S,  Is  living  lr 


reports :  "I  am  on  the  'Retired  List';  however  I 
am  doing  quitea  bit  of  supply  with  two  vacant 
churches  in  our  Convocation."  The  Rev.  Bert 
Hatch  writes  that  he  and  his  wife,  Ebby,  have 
acquired  a  lovely  lot  on  Edisto  Island,  South 
Carolina,  and  will  soon  build  their  retirement 
home  there.  Bert  plans  to  retire  on  his  sixtieth 
birthday  (August  17, 1991).  He  is  currently 
rcclor  of  St.  Timothy's  Church  in  Cincinnati 
but  is  looking  forward  to  spending  time  with 

Tonsmcirc  has  completed  seven  years  at  St. 
Paul's  in  Marietta.  He  and  his  wife  Sally 
recently  became  grandparents. 


'59 


The  Rev.  William  Scheel  is  chaplain  of  All 
Saints'  School  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  Scheel  is  also 
executive  director  of  the  Southwestern 
Association  of  Episcopal  Schools. 


'61 


In  January  the  Rev.  Paul  Cosby  became  the 
rector  of  historic  St.  Paul's  Church  in 
downtown  Troy,  New  York.  The  Rev.  C. 
Edward  Reeves  is  now  rector  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  having 
left  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Memphis. 


'62 


The  Rev.  Arnold  Bush  o 


n  May  o 


,-enry- 


past  eight  years,  he  has  been  at  St.  Peter's-by- 
the-  Lake  in  Brandon,  Mississippi.  He  is  a  fieli 
associate  in  congregational  development  for 
the  Episcopal  Church  Center.  Of  his  and  Zoe' 
children,  Stephen  graduated  this  year  from 
Memphis  Stale  Law  School,  Andrew 
completed  his  first  year  of  an  M.B  A  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  David  is  a  sophomor 
at  Mississippi  State,  and  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth  are  in  high  school. 


'63 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Barnes  has  taken  an  early 
retirement  as  rector  of  St.  Thaddaeus  Episcopal 
Church  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  because  of 
post-polio  syndrome,  which  has  affected  his 
ability  to  walk  and  stand  as  much  as  he  would 
like  to  continue  as  a  parish  priest.  Tom  said  he 
wants  to  continue  counseling.  He  has  a  degree 
in  community  counseling  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  with  an  emphasis 
in  gerontology.  His  daughter  is  now  studying 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia  and  her 
specialty  is  gerontology.  The  Rev.  Charles 


Center  for  Homeless  People.  He  is 
also  vicar  of  Calvary  Church  in  Glenn  Springs 
and  is  a  partner  with  his  sons.  Sterling  and 
Michael  in  Stay  Dry  Roofing  Systems.  An 
active  member  of  the  Crcenvillc  County 
I  listoncal  Society,  hois 


if  the  New 


e  Mount 


md  he  is 


the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Clan  Maxwell  Society  of  the 
USA.  His  family  history.  The  Maxwells  of 
CreenoUU,  was  published  in  January.  He  serves 
on  the  advisory  council  of  Greenville 
Memorial  Hospital  and  volunteers  at  the 

Soup  Kitchen.  The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Knott  has 
resigned  as  rector  of  St.  Andrews,  Montevallo, 
Alabama.  He  will  be  a  therapist  at  Eastside 
Mental  Health  Center.  The  Rev.  Richard 
zumBrunncr  is  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Harris  Elected  Diocesan 


The  Ret.  Rev.  Rogers  S.  Harris,  C'52,  T'57,  CST'69,  suffragan  bishop  of 
Upper  South  Carolina,  has  been  elected  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Southwest 
Florida. 

Bishop  Harris,  who  has  been  suffragan  under  Bishop  William  Beckham 
since  1985,  will  lead  the  40,000-member  diocese,  which  stretches  from 
Brooksville  to  Naples  and  includes  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Clearwater, 
Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers.  He  will  be  installed  in  September  at  St.  Peter's 
Cathedral  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Southwest  Florida  has  been  without  a  bishop  since  the  death  of  Bishop 
Paul  Haynes  in  May  of  1988. 

Bishop  Harris  is  expected  to  bring  a  very  different  perspective  from  what 
the  diocese  has  experienced.  For  instance.  Bishop  Haynes  opposed  women 
in  the  priesthood,  but  Bishop  Harris  does  not.  "I've  had  the  privilege  of 
ordaining  women  as  priests,  and  I've  found  they  were  quite  able  to  sell 
themselves  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea,"  Harris  told  a  forum. 

Bishop  Harris  has  shown  himself  to  be  committed  to  evangelism  and 
social  ministry.  Two  years  ago,  he  urged  Episcopalians  to  give  up 
memberships  to  private  clubs  that  discriminate  or  at  least  to  work 
"diligently  to  change  the  bylaws  and  practices  of  their  clubs." 

He  has  been  active  in  Cursillo,  which  promotes  spiritual  growth  within 
small  groups  of  believers,  and  in  Kairos,  a  prison  outreach  program. 

Through  his  monthly  column  in  the  Piedmont  Churchman,  Bishop  Harris 
has  tackled  difficult  theological  and  moral  issues,  including  living  wills, 
AIDS,  and  abortion.  He  has  allowed  the  column  to  be  a  forum  for  differing 
viewpoints. 
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i.  He  has  been  suffragan  bishop 
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ev.  Ronald  P.  Conner  has  resigned  as 
of  St.  Stephens  in  Providence,  Rhode 
.  The  Rev.  W.  Jackson  Wilson  will  n 


istry  e 


e  July 


i9.  He  has  been  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
h  in  Litchfield,  Arizona,  for  ten  years. 
d  his  wife,  Beltie,  will  move  to  Payson, 
na,  where  they  have  a  retirement  home 
here  he  will  serve  as  priest -in-charge  of 
tall  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Mission.  Upon 
noni.  he  will  have  served  forty-three 
j-j  i:kT);\'ni.m   twenty-two  of  them  as 
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Michael  Milligan  lives  in  Winston,  Ceorgia, 
and  is  in  private  practice  as  a  family  therapist 
with  the  Atlanta  Institute  for  Family  Studies. 

'72 

The  Very  Rev.  James  T.  Horton  is  the  new 
dean  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  He  replaced  the  Rev.  C.  Edward 
Reeves,  Jr.,  T'61,  who  is  now  at  the  Church  of 
the  Advent  in  Birmingham,  Alablama. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  K.  "Hank"  Perrin,  C67,  is 


k  home  in  the  original  "suburb"  of 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Edmund  L.  Dohoney  is  nov 
canon  to  the  ordinary,  Diocese  of  West  Texas. 
The  Rev.  Canon  B.  Masscy  Gentry  is  canon 
the  ordinary  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  and 
staff  person  for  the  department 
society. 
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Christ  Churc 
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-ollege.  Dr.  Joh 

Westerhoff  will  be  the  host  profes 
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The  Rev.  Richard  J.  Aguilar  is  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Brownsville,  Texas.  The  Rev. 
John  Gibson,  previously  at  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral  in  Jackson,  is  now  rector  of  St. 
John's  in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi.  The  Rev.  J. 
Blaney  Pridgcnisrc 


of  the  Church  of  Our 
Hill,  South  Carolina.  Th 
Michael  Mouidcn  is  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Augustus  Boone 


Church  of  Chris!  the  King  in  / 
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v.  FrcdTinslcy  ii 
rews  Church  in  / 
e  B.  Kncipp  has 
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St.  |ames- the- Less  in  Ashland,  Virgi 
Rev.  Michael  Owens  and  his  wife,  > 
C'Sl,  missionors  in  South  Africa,  ha 
experiencing  unofficial  harrassmenl 
apparently  from  the  local  polk 


Diocese  of  Kjmberley  and  Kui 

burglarized,  and  most  of  their 

stopped  and  forced  to  endure 
lengthy  search  and  interrogation.  Michael 


ii  tr.'-n J-. 
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Church  of  the 
Resurrection  in  Slarkville,  Lin  is  also  vicar  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Brooksville 
and  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Macon.  He 

Committee  for  Youth  Ministries  and  a 
chaplain  in  the  National  Guard.  Lin,  Mellie, 


lessee.  He  and 

Suzanne  had  their  second  son  Miles  last 
August.  Their  first  son  Asher  was  bom  in 
Chattanooga  in  June,  1987.  Park  notes  that  he 
remains  on  the  Seminary  Chapel  Advisory 
Committee,  now  entering  its  fifth  year  of 

of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Winner,  South 
Dakota,  and  is  vicar  of  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  in  Cregory.  The  Rev.  M.  Eugene 
Carpenter  is  vicar  of  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  North  East,  Pennsylv 


NealO 


lichelli! 


tBarr 


Fredericksburg,  Tex 
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The  Rev.  Gary  Lee  Baldwin,  rectc 
Raymond  Henderson,  curate  at  S' 


the  priesthood  on  June  12.  Scntcr  Crook 
Taylor  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on 
May  20. 


College 
Class 
Notes 
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W.  Porter  Wore 
Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
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Portland.  Maine  04103 
John  Crawford  made  a  striking  figure  in 
Sewanee's  1988  Annual  Report  But  in  a  card 
he  salutes  instead  his  classmates  who  gathered 
for  a  sixtieth  reunion— Prentice  Gray,  Tony 
Griswold,  and  Cirault  Jones. 
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month-long  trip  to  California  via  Tuscaloosa, 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  College  Station, 
Austin,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  Larkspur, 
San  Diego,  Santa  Fe,  etc.  He  saw  and  visited 
with  many  friends  and  relatives.  "Looking 
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Julius  French  (deceased) 

4435  Sarong  Street 

Houston.  Tews  77096 

William  O.  "Lindy"  Lindholm 


Kendall  Company  in 
Atlanta.  Also  fascinated  with  real  estate,  he 
established  Lindholm  Realty  in  1976.  He  and 
his  wife,  Sue  Carey,  have  a  home  named  Sugar 
Hill  near  Crawford's  Ferry  on  the  Tugaloo 
River  branch  of  Hartwell  Lake.  Carlisle  S. 
Page  was  named  Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year  by 
the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Council  on 
Aging.  Mr.  Page  is  president  of  the  Elmwood 
Cemetery  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  a 
volunteer  in  several  community  projects. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
Pensacola,  Florida  32501 
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Robert  A.  Holloway 
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Norwood  C.  Harrison 
533  Twin  Drive 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  2 
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The  Rev.  Robert 

218  SM  Kanpsonhme 

Port  Charlotte,  Florida  33981 

Henry  Cortes  writes  that  he  is  able  to  attend 

every  Homecoming  but  is  especially  looking 


out  ranks."  R.R.  Cravens  writes  from  Bellaire, 
Texas,  that  he  is  eager  to  see  classmates  al  his 
fiftieth  reunion.  Leslie  McLaurin  and  his 
wife,  Blanche,  live  in  Sewanee  where  they 
retired  in  1961  after  his  career  in  the  USAF.  He 
worked  at  Sewanee  Mi 
1961  to  1965  and  (hen  was  the  volunteer 
manager  of  the  Sewanee  airport  until  19' 

Church,  hospital  auxilary,  and  the  EQB  c 
Two  sons  are  also  Sewanee  graduates,  U 
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Shubael  T.  Beasley 

2281  East  Cherokee  Drive 

Woodstock,  Georgia  30188 

The  Rev.  James  Emerson  and  his  w 

are  retired  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi, 
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The  Rev-  William  I.  Jacobs 
4020  River  Oaks  Drive 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50312 

Dr.  R.E.  Andrews  retired  in  November  due  to 
some  vision  loss.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty,  have 
a  son  in  medical  school  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
and  a  daughter  in  Rhodes  College.  They  live 
in  Fripp  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Rome, 
Georgia.  Manning  Patrillo  was  honored  on 


..■CI.,  i 


Distinguished  Alui 
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Salisbury,  Maryland  21801 
Morse  Kochtitzky  is  still  enjoying  practicing 
internal  medicine.  He  plays  golf  in  the 
•Jimniii  ,)nd  It-nms  in  tlio  winter  and  -ay*. 
"these  old  bones  feel  them  both."  He  and 
Marjorie,  his  wife  of  forty-four  years,  continu 
to  enjoy  good  health.  They  have  a  daughter  ii 
Nashville  and  a  son,  an  Episcopal  priest 
married  to  an  Episcopal  priest,  who  lives  in 
Bronxville,  New  York.  Morse  says,  "The 
house  is  empty — we  do  not  complain — but 


The  Sewanee  News 


ember  of  the  board  of  d 
for  thirty  years.  After  thirty- one  crops,  he 
retired  from  farming  in  1977. 
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raveling.  He  and  his 
wife,  Caroline,  have  three  sons,  three 
grandsons,  and  a  granddaughter  and  are 
"'enjoying  them  very  much."  Charles  Marks 
Jones  is  still  employed  (forty  years)  at 
Consolidated  Loan  Company  where  he  is 
president  and  chief  executive  officer.  He  has 
five  children — three  Sewanee  alumni — and 
seven  grandchildren.  Douglas  A.  Smith 
(Navy  V-12  program),  the  general  manager  of 
WYFF-TV,  has  joined  the  Greenville  board  of 
NCNB,  South  Carolina,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
NCNB  Corporation,  a  S28.6  billion  holding 
company  with  full-service  banks  in  six 
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The  Rev.  Charles  G.  duBois  is  serving  as 
supply  priest  in  the  eight  parishes  of  the 
Black  Hills  Deanery.  He  h 
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William  H.  Lawton  retired  in  June  of  1981 
after  twenty-seven  years  as  professor  of 
education  and  director  of  laboratory 
experiences  at  Rhode  Island  College  and  forty 
years  of  teaching.  He  and  his  wife  are 
enjoying  the  leisure  to  read  and  travel. 
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Cleveland,  Tennessee  37311 

Since  retiring  three  years  ago,  Pierre 

Helping  Hand.  Involving  general  contracting 
for  carpentry,  cabinetry,  and  light 
construction,  the  business  allows  Pierre  to 
help  friends  "who  can't  unscrew  a  lightbulb" 
and  leaves  him  rime  for  travel,  suiting,  golf, 
and  other  enjoyable  pursuits.  Paul  Hawkins 
writes  that  he  and  Rosalie  enjoyed  the  fortieth 
reunion  in  1987  and  Parents'  Weekend  in  1988 
when  they  saw  their  niece,  Mercedes  Boyle, 
who  finished  her  freshman  year.  Daughter, 
the  Rev.  Annwn  Hawkins  Myers  is  to  be  the 
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George  C.  Clarke 
1893  Herbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 
James  Carden  has  retired  after  thirty  years 
with  Sports  Illustrated,  Time,  inc.  He  is 
enjoying  time  with  his  five  grandchildren, 
two  in  Seattle,  Washington,  two  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.,  and  one  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  Robert  J.  Warner  and  his  wife, 
Ruth,  became  grandparents  in  August  of 
1988.  Their  grandson,  Bobby  Jones,  was  bom 
to  their  daughter,  Harriet,  living  in  London. 
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John  P.  Gueny 

:t  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 

d  from  school  leaching  ii 


rrporl 


I  Inn  ho 


from  land  surveying  business  and  municipal 
sewage  enforcement.  He  intends  to  do  some 
ornamental  landscaping  work  on  his  nursery 
"  "lave  some  fun.  Hugh  Saussy  is  director 
of  the  Boston  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  He  has  four  children:  Stephen,  a 
computer  systems  analyst  in  Atlanta;  Lynn,  a 
landscape  architect  in  Atlanta;  Carol,  a 
writer;  and  Lucy,  a  high  school  student.  Ed 
Ostcrtag  is  rector  of  St.  Barnabas'  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  He  says  he's  looking  forward  to 

:menl  and  living  in  southwest  New 

Mexico.  James  L.  Williams  sold  his  company, 

Villiams  Engineering  Co.,  in  198"B.  He 

,ow  opened  up  a  consulting  company 

specializing  in  industrial  refrigeration. 
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5723  Indian  Circle 
Houston,  Texas  77057 
John  Crews'  play,  Easter's  Children,  won 
second  place  in  the  play  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Contemporary  Arts  Center,  New  Orleans. 
*as  given  a  staged  reading  at  the  CAC 
n  retired  from  teaching  in  December  of 
8  after  twenty-three  years  with  the 
English  Department  of  the  University  of 
i.  The  Rev.  Cannon  MeCreary : 
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John  Bratton,  A'47,  has  become  community 
lations  director  for  Awakenings,  an  alcohol 


^ery  division  of  the  Bradford  Group  of 
which  EN.  "Chip"  Burson,  C72,  of 
Birmingham  is  vice  president.  John  also 


Woodw 


ulyn 


a- from 


g  World  Industries  after  aim 
thirty-eight  years.  He  writes  that  he  is 
mplating  a  move  to  western  Nor 
Carolina  to  enjoy  the  mountain  vistas, 
golf,  and  do  some  traveling.  The  Rev. 
Murray  Kenny  now  chairs  the  adviso 
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a,  Florida  33606 
Clayton  Braddock  accepted  an  appointment 
"  s  faculty  of  Radford  University  in 

nunications  beginning  this  past  falL  He 
teaches  courses  in  mass  communication, 
public  relations,  and  journalism.  The 

appointment  is  the  launching  of  a  '" 


m,"  which  became  possible  when  lie 
earned  his  doctoral  degree  from  Ohio  Stat 
University  in  1983.  Previously,  Braddock 
spent  thirteen  years  as  a  newspaper 


ions  management  positions.  John  Foster 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
.0  State  Bar  of  Texas  from  the  district  which 
includes  West  Texas  around  Del  Rio.  The 
Rev.  Bert  Hatch  writes  that  he  and  his  wife. 


Ebby,  have  acquired  a  lovely  lot  on  Edisto 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  will  soon  build 

retire  on  hi;,  sixtieth  birthday  (August  17, 
1991).  He  is  currently  rector  of  St.  Timothy's 
Church  in  Cincinnati  and  is  looking  forward 
to  spending  time  with  kids  and 
grandchildren. 
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R.  Holl  Hogan 
P.  0.  Box  656 
Keysville,  Virginia  23947 
Charles  A.  Howell  111  has  been  selected  as 
the  first  executive  direct  or /chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Cumberland  Museum.  He  will 
oversee  the  expansion  of  the  museum  and  the 
development  of  Crassmere  Wildlife  Park,  a 


honored  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Historians  for  a 
paper,  "The  Mask  of  Obedience:  Male  Slave 
Psychology  in  the  Old  South,"  which  was 
published  in  American  Historical  Review. 
Specifically  his  work  was  designated  the  "best 
scholarship  in  American  history  in  the  journal 
literature  advancing  new  perspectives  on 
accepted  interpretations  or  previously 
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The  Rev.  W.  Cilbert  Dent 
609  Grace  Street 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina  29646 
Austin  Coatcs  is  the  founder  and  president  of 
United  Rail  Passenger  Alliance,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit advocacy  group  working  with  business 
and  government  to  expand  passenger  rail 
service  in  the  United  States.  His  office  and 
home  is  in  Jacksonville,  Horida.  Count 
Darling  was  appointed  managing  director 
and  CEO  of  Intergroup  Marketing  and 
Promotion,  a  subsidiary  of  UArcy,  Masivs, 
Boston  tx  Bowles,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
advertising  agencies,  in  May  of  1989.  Major 
clients  include  General  Motors,  Ponriac 
division,  and  Cadillac  Motor  Company 
division.  Bert  Kemp  and  his  wife,  Brenda, 
moved  to  Ohio  in  January,  19S7.  Bert  is 
supplying  at  various  churches  in  the  area,  but 
he  is  looking  for  a  regular  job.  He  has  training 
in  counselling  but  is  open  to  other 
possibilities.  Joseph  Swearingen  has  been 
involved  in  the  business  of  forestry  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  now  practices  out  of 


consultants.  In  recent  times  he  has  kept  up 
with  surveying  (thanks  to  a  good  start  in  19! 
by  Charles  Chesfon)  and  has  developed 
specialties  in  urban  forestry  and  advice, 
guidance,  and  assistance  for  operations; 
public  relations;  and  litigation  involving  the 
impact  of  forestry  practices  on  people  and  tl 
environment.  Haskell  Tidman  is  president  c 
Emma's  Rowers  &  Gifts  in  Nashville. 
William  S.  Wire  II  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  First  American  Bank  in  Nashville. 
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501  Quails  Run  Road,  B2 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40207 
W.T.  Doswcll  HI  just  completed  his  second 
year  as  headmaster  of  the  Darrow  School  in 
New  Lebanon,  New  York.  He  describes  his 
work  as  "exciting  and  challenging.  More  than 
ever  1  appreciate  how  fortunate  I  was  to  be 
educated  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  at 
Sewanec."  Daughters  Kelly  and  Louisa  are  8 
and  6,  respectively. 
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Penn  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelk,  Virginia  22738 
The  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Chin  Km  d  is  now 
executive  director  of  the  Episcopal  Mission 
Society,  Diocese  of  New  York.  Irvin  Dunlap, 
almost  through  a  second  year  of  retirementin 
Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  stays  active  in  a  local 
theater  group.  His  daughter,  Catherine,  has 
completed  her  freshman  year  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  The  Rev.  Peter  Horn 
is  associate  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  Burrcl  McGce  is  president  of 
Sunburst  Bank  Leland,  in  Leland,  Mississippi. 
His  older  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  married  and 
living  in  New  Orleans.  His  younger  daughter, 
Anne,  works  in  New  York  for  Manuel 
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Naperville,  Illinois  60540 
Richard  Adams  has  three  grandchildren  and 
is  soon  to  have  a  fourth.  He  is  still  with  Cities 
Service/OXY,  USA,  where  he's  worked  for 
mtly  drove  through 


e  he  u 


school  here  in  1953-54.  The  Rev.  John 
Lawrence  is  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Hinsdale, 
Illinois.  John  T.  Morrow  reports  that  his  two 
Sewanee  children,  David  Morrow,  C'83,  and 

enroll  in  Sewanee.  David  and  Kimberly 

Clyde  Seigle  in  Dixon  Mills,  New  Jersey. 
Kenton  Rca  visits  Sewanee  quite  often  to 
referee  some  of  Sewanee's  volleyball  matches 
as  well  as  officiating  wrestling  and  track 
meets.  His  daughter,  Leslie,  is  in  the  class  of 
'89  at  Rhodes,  where  his  son,  Kenny, 
graduated  in  1985. 
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Halsey  Werlein 

P.O.  Box  130 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 

Walter  Ross  writes  from  home  in  Columbia, 

South  Carolina,  that  he  hopes  to  travel  to  the 

Amazon  and  Paraguay  sometime  in  the  next 

year.  J.  Edward  Smith  has  left  Phillips 

Petroleum  research  and  development  after 

more  than  twenty-two  years  to  establish  Oil 

and  Gas  Search  Services  to  conduct  surface 

prospecting  for  oil  and  gas  by  microbial 
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Jim  May  son  has  just  completed  law  schcx 


n  July,  tl 


i  business  and  still  practicir 
medicine  in  Riverside,  California.  Norman 
McS  wain  is  the  co-author  of  a  new  book 
titled  Cervical  Spine  Trauma:  Evaluation  and 
Acute  Management.  The  book  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  physicians  how  to 
deal  with  cervical  or  bony  spine  injuries.  Dr. 
i\kSv,iin.  ..!  -ure^vn   ,nd  trauma  specialist  fc 
Tulane  University  Medical  Center,  is  a 
professor  of  surgery  and  head  of  emergency 

rector  of  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  He  retired  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  on  December  30, 
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Howard  W.  Harrison,  ]r. 

16  South  20th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  18703 

Hugh  Hunter  Byrd  often  vLsits  Monteagle 


and  a  half,  and  I  ludson,  two  and 
James  D.  Rule  lives  in  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Florida,  and  Jekyll  Island,  Georgia,  having 
retired  from  a  career  in  design  for  theater, 

film,  and  television  in  New  York  City.  He  and 
his  wife,  Marilyn,  travel  and  play  tournament 
croquet  and  teach  for  the  United  States 
Croquet  Association.  Their  daughter  is  a 
sophomore  at  Bryn  Mawr.  Frank  von  Richtcr 
has  been  appointed  senior  vice  president  of 
Consultants,  worldwide 
medical  products. 
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Robert  N.  Rust  111 

4461  Kohler  Drive 

Allenlown,  Pennsylvania  18103 

Wright  Summers  sold  his  real  estate  compan' 

in  Huchinson,  Kansas,  and  moved  to  the 

Kansas  City  area  where  he  and  his  wife  are 

enjoying  team  real  estate  soiling.  They  have 
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Dr.  Charles  T.  Cuikn 

Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

Edward  Edgin  is  a  professor  of  English  and 
chairman  of  the  department  at  David 
Lipscomb  University  in  Nashville.  Brad 
Gcaringer  has  become  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers.  The 
college  is  a  national  association  of  4300 
fellows  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Its  purpose  is 
to  improve  the  standards  of  trail  practice,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  ethics  of  the 
profession.  Brad  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Scanlon  &  Gearinger  in  Akron,  Ohio.  Grover 
Jackson  writes  that  he  has  enjoyed  working 
on  the  staff  of  Vice  Admiral  Bill  Studeman, 
who  is  now  director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency.  In  July  Grover  and  his  wife, 


oHa; 


e  wills 


director  of  intelligence,  U.S.  Pacific 
Command.  Robert  Lemert,  Jrv  joined  the 
Atlanta  law  firm  of  Constangy,  Brooks  & 
Smith  in  May  of  1988  and  now  lives  with  hi 

Charles  Swinehart  became  rector  of  St. 

Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in  Hamburg, 
Michigan,  in  December. 
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Jerry  H.  Summers 
500  Lindsay  Street 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Fowler  Cooper 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 


his  H 
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The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  Jr. 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27608 


'65 


Jacksonville,  Florida  32210 
Paul  Neville  is  a  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
attorney,  who  recently  served  as  chairman  of 
Mississippians  for  County  Unity.  The 


The  Sewanee  News 


Awarded  Sewanee  DD 

William  S.  Wade,  C65,  headmaster 
of  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  School 
since  1981,  vvasawarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Sewanee's 
Commencement  Convocation  on  May 
21 .  Wade  is  the  first  and  only 
headmaster  of  the  school,  which  was 
formed  with  the  merger  of  St.  Andrew's 
School  and  Sewanee  Academy. 

Though  not  without  their  problems 
and  challenges,  the  past  eight  years 
have  included  some  significant 
successes  for  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee,  as 
well  as  for  Bill  Wade. 

Within  five  years  of  Wade's 
appointment,  enrollment  at  the  school 
had  risen  30  oercent,  faculty  salaries 
and  benefits  had  increased  73  percent, 
and  financial  aid  had  risen  133  percent.  The  school  was  recognized  by 
Money  magazine  as  one  of  the  "ten  top  values  in  boarding  schools"  and  by 
Omni  magazine  as  one  of  the  twelve  private  schools  which  "point  the  way 
to  the  education  system  of  the  future." 

For  more  than  three  years  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee  has  been  involved  in  a 
$4.2  million  capital  campaign,  which  is  now  94  percent  complete.  The 
director  of  development  during  this  campaign  is  another  Sewanee  alumnus, 
Jim  Malhes,  C82. 

Wade  is  currently  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Episcopal 
Schools,  an  umbrella  organization  based  in  New  York  which  represents 
more  than  700  Episcopal  schools  in  this  nation  and  abroad.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  Boarding  Schools  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Schools  and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Episcopal 
Schools  Commission. 

He  initiated  the  Summer  Institute  for  School  Ministries,  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools,  and  the 
Summer  Learning  Program  of  the  National  Cathedral  School/District  of 
Columbia  Public  Schools.  He  is  the  author  of  a  textbook.  What  7s  Religion? 

Also  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  an  ordained 
Episcopal  priest,  Wade  taught  at  St.  Paul's  School  in  New  Hampshire  and 
served  as  chaplain  of  the  National  Cathedral  School  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  has  also  been  a  Sewanee  trustee. 


New  Literary  Journal 

Carl  Bear,  C'67,  is  the  founder  and  co-editor  of  a  new  literary  magazine, 
Amaryllis,  published  from  Union  Springs,  Alabama,  near 
Montgomery. 

The  first  issue,  Spring  1989,  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Charles  T. 
Harrison,  beloved  Sewanee  professor  under  whom  Carl  Bear  studied. 

The  introduction  begins:  "This  Amaryllis,  this  periodic  blooming  of 
thoughts  in  words,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Trawick  Harrison 
(b.  Union  Springs,  Alabama,  1903;  d.  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  1985),  scholar, 
gardener,  teacher— man  of  words  and  music.  The  true  nature  of  humanism 
lived  in  Dr.  Harrison.  It  lives  now  m  tne  memory  of  his  generous  and 
redemptive  spirit,  and  in  the  legacy  of  his  teaching  and  moral  influence." 

And  it  ends:  "As  editors  of  Amaryllis,  we  hope  that  these  volumes  will 
entertain  you  and  inform  you.  We  hope  that  thev  will  stir  your  sensibilities 
and  'make  you  see.'  If  we  and  our  contributors  do  our  jobs,  you  will  see  the 
beautiful,  the  useful,  the  good." 

The  98-page  edition  contains  an  essay  by  Professor  Harrison, 
"Shakespeare's  Insistent  Theme,"  as  well  as  poems  by  two  Sewanee 
alumni,  Dan  Thornton,  C'65,  and  Don  Keck  DuPree,  C'73. 


C'70,  Richard  Terry.  C'67,  and  Dan 


Cold  Experiences 

Several  Sewanee  alumni  were  among  members  of  the  Tennessee  Air 
National  Guard  who  participated  last  January  and  February  in  a  joint 
Armed  Forces  exercise  in  Alaska  called  Krimfrost  1989.  During  thee  — 
Alaska  experienced  its  coldest  temperatures  in  the  past  100  years. 

Richard  Terry,  C'67,  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  flight  surgeon  in  the 
guard,  said,  "We  flew  in  temperatures  of  minus  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  out 
of  Anchorage  into  Fairbanks  and  Kodiak." 

Col.  Terry  is  a  member  of  the  105th  Squadron.  Other  members  of  the 
squadron  are  Major  Dan  Callahan,  C'69,  a  navigator,  and  Major  Alan 
Biddle,  C70,  a  pilot. 

The  commander  of  the  Knoxville  unit  of  the  Tennessee  Air  National 
Guard  is  Colonel  Frederick  H.  Forster,  C'68.  The  director  of  flight 
operations  is  Lucho  Dicus,  C'67. 


h  to  a  county  wide  system  i 
n  the  hands  of  professional 


managers.  James  Taylor's  law  firm,  busu 
Rehm  and  Leonard,  has  merged  with  the 
350-man  Minnesota  law  firm  of  former  V 
President  Walter  Mondale,  Dorsey  and 
Whitney.  He  continues  to  practice  custon 


lonalh 


v.  The 


throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
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Mobile.  Alabama  36604 
Donald  Brown  lives  in  Eugene,  Orcgan,  i 
is  the  owner  ol  Century  Lighting  Ik  i> 
trying  to  locate  David  A.  Beene  The  Rev 


Richard  Haklut 's  Voyaeci/'  he  wrote.  After 
several  years  working  as  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Conservation  Foundation  in  Washington 


education  and  chairman  of  the  Depar 

of  Teacher  Education  and  Curnculun 
Studies  at  Drake  University,  spent  \i 


I  on  several  national 
task  forces.  Thomas 


Waddell  has  returned  to  work  for  tt 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  ii 
Georgia,  where  he  enjoys  pizza  at  Ji 
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Com*.  Albert  S.  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 
Jerry  Bradley  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  by  NCNB  National  Bank  of 
Florida.  Jerry  is  a  seven  teen- year  veteran  of 
NCNB.  He  is  responsible  for  the  bank's 
sixteen  branches  in  the  Naples,  Fort  Myers, 
and  Englewood  areas.  He  moved  to  Florida  ir 
1986  when  he  was  named  district  executive 
for  NCNB,  Jerry  is  a  director  of  several  civic 
organizations,  including  the  Southwest  Coast 
Chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes.  1 
Mark  Butler  has  been  vicar  of  St 
Episcopal  Church  in  Woodbine,  ( 
St,  David's  in  Brunswick  since  last  August. 

released  book.  Healthy  Aging,  a  biology  book 
for  the  general  reader,  published  by  Hunter 

md  C'Sl)  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  on  a  sabbatical  leave  from  Holy 
Tnnity  Church  in  Decatur,  Georgia.  Chip 
Langlcy  has  become  thoo" 
newly  opened  Chattanooga  office  ol  Union 
Strcurilv  Mortgage  Company.  Previously  he 
was  vice  president /branch  manager  of  Lomas 
&  Nettleton  of  Nashville.  Wallace  Ncblctt 

of  pediatric  surgery  and  associate  professor 
podKiincj  as  V.-indcrbili  University.  Former 
EPA  administrator.  Hank  Perrin,  T'74,  is  th< 
interim  rector  of  St.  James'  Church  in 
Cincinnati.  Last  year  he  and  his  wife,  Ann 
Bamum  Perrin,  C'74,  moved  into  an  old 


House,  Inc.  The  F 

weeks  working  v, 


School  Director  at  Arizona 

Brinton  Milward,  C'68,  was  recently  named  director  of  the  School  of 
Public  Administration  and  Policy  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  is 
also  the  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  and  serves  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Udall  Center  for 
Policy  Studies. 

Since  finishing  his  doctoral  degree  at  Ohio  State  University  in  1975, 
Milward  has  had  a  rapid  rise.  He  took  a  position  as  an  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  in  the  city  management  program  and  was  there 
four  years  before  returning  to  his  native  Kentucky. 

He  became  an  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  with  a 
joint  appointment  at  the  College  of  Business  and  at  the  Martin  School  of 
Public  Administration.  He  played  an  integral  part  in  establishing  the 
nationally-recognized  Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Research.  He  said 
one  of  his  dreams  was  to  build  a  research  center. 

1     As  director  of  the  center,  he  studied  the  impact  of  Japanese  investments 
in  the  Midwest,  published  numerous  journal  articles,  traveled 
internationally,  and  even  appeared  on  the  NBC  Nightly  News. 

The  new  challenge  came  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  which  is 
ranked  as  one  of  the  top  twenty  research  universities  in  the  nation.  "The 
university  has  made  a  strong  commitment  to  establish  a  public  sector 
program  with  which  to  address  the  public  management  and  policy 
problems  of  the  fastest-growing  region  of  the  United  States." 

The  goal  of  Milward  and  the  Arizona  faculty  is  to  build  a  premier  school 
of  public  administration  and  policy. 


Testing  with  Fast  Jets 


Tom  Archer,  C72,  is  the  vice  president  of  a  new  aviation  test  firm  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  called  Northern  Lights. 

He  joined  an  old  friend,  Kim  McCabe,  another  former  Marine  pilot,  in 
forming  the  company,  which  is  purchasing  exotic  fighter  aircraft  to 
contract  for  air  shows,  industrial  research  and  development,  and  other 
uses.  One  project  involves  the  testing  of  a  military  radar  system  for  a 
Canadian  manufacturer. 

The  company  is  one  of  a  kind  because  of  the  aircraft  it  offers.  Northern 
Lights  owns  an  American  F-104  Starfighter  and  an  English-made  Hawker 
Hunter.  There  are  plans  to  expand  the  fleet  to  five  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Archer,  who  was  a  test  pilot  for  Boeing  Aviation,  as  well  as  the  Marines, 
moved  from  Maryland  to  join  the  firm.  He  said  everyone  who  had  joined 
the  new  company  has  taken  a  risk  by  giving  up  secure,  high-paying  jobs 
because  they  love  the  aircraft. 

Many  aviation  fans  are  fascinated  with  the  F-104  Starfighter  because  it 
flies  so  fast.  One  of  the  pilots  working  with  Northern  Lights  flew  one  of 
these  planes  when  he  set  the  world's  record  for  the  fastest  acceleration  to 
Mach  Two. 


Victorian  brick  home  in  the  original  "suburb" 
if  Cincinnati.  Lee  Thomas  is  now  chief 
ixecutive  officer  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Law  Environmental  Inc.,  of  Kermesaw, 
Georgia,  an  engineering  and  earth  sciences 
i  suiting  firm. 
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lasS.Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  Alabama  36633 
David  Beecken  recent!; 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  as  senior  vice 
president  and  managing  director  of  mergers 

loquisitions  group.  He  and  his  wife, 

ide  in  Hinsdale,  Illinois.  The  Rev.  John 
rchant's  son,  Preston,  will  graduate  from 
ranee  in  1990.  John  was  recently  elected 
retary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Episcopal  Schools  and  edited  a  book  for  the 

nation,  Called  to  Chaplaincy,  published 
this  spring.  His  last  child,  Louisa,  'leaves  the 
"  in  fall  of  1989  for  college  in  Ohio.  Fred 
hup  and  his  wife,  Julie,  have  moved 
from  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  where  he  will  be  dean  of  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral.  Rick  Smy the  recently  had 
a  son:  Robert  Hawkins  Carter  Smythe. 
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Dennis  M.  Hell 
2919 Momington  Drive,  N.Yf. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 
Charles  Btanchard  continues  as  a  book 
iter  for  the  Himalayan  Institute  in 
lesdale,  Pennsylvania.  His  wife,  Linda,  is 
institute's  business  manager,  and  they  are 
ently  building  their  own  home.  Their 
>,  Hadley  and  Joseph,  are  9  and  2 
respectively.  Pietro  Paolo  James  recently  had 
his  book  Carnivorous  Plants  of  the  World 
published  by  Timber  Press,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Robin  Harding  sold  his  advertising  agency 
and  Is  now  vice  president  of  account  services 
for  the  buyer,  the  Ramsey  Agency.  He  has  a 
lake  house  in  Madison,  Mississippi,  and 
spends  his  free  weekends  working  in  the 


Bank  Task  Force  Member 


Elizabeth  Jones,  C'73,  a  vice  president  and  associate  general  counsel  for  First 
American  Corporation  in  Nashville,  is  one  of  six  bankers  from  across  the 
United  States  selected  for  an  American  Bankers  Association  task  force 
aimed  at  eliminating  money  laundering. 

Jones  said  in  a  news  story  that  regulatory  agencies  and  the  Congress 
have  passed  significant  measures  designed,  in  part,  to  stop  the  flow  of  drug 
money.  The  task  force  was  formed  in  an  effort  by  the  banking  industry  to 
determine  the  most  successful  action  that  will  deter  the  use  of  financial 
institutions  for  money  laundering. 

The  bankers'  association  and  other  professional  organizations,  including 
the  American  Bar  Association's  subcommittee  on  money  laundering,  have 
been  working  on  legislative  and  policy  developments  that  affect  the 
industry. 

Among  the  measures  being  taken  by  the  American  Bankers  Association 
with  others,  Jones  said,  has  been  the  sponsorship  of  a  serii 
money  laundering. 


yard.  William  Jordan  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have 
a  baby  girl,  Miranda  Lohrenz,  born  last 
October  6  on  her  grandmother  Jordan's 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  He  writes  that  Miranda 
is  healthy,  active,  and  normal,  and  she  sleeps 
through  the  night.  The  Rev.  Henry  Perrin  is 
interim  rector  of  St.  James'  Church  in 
Cincinnati.  He  and  his  wife,  Ann  Perrin,  C74, 
celebrated  their  fifteenth  wedding  anniversary 
on  May  26.  It  was  also  her  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  graduation  from  college  and 
his  fifteenth  anniversary  graduating  from  the 
School  of  Theology.  Marc  Wilson  is  senior 
vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  Columbia 
County,  Augusta,  Georgia. 
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John  W.  Tonisstn.Jr. 

P.O.  Box  36218 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28236 

Don  Ellis  started  his  own  law  firm  in  Atlanta 

bst  December.  He  has  been  practicing  law  for 


sixteen  years,  the  last  nine  as  partner  in  a 
firm.  He  now  has  an  associate  and  a  paralegal. 
His  wife,  Claudia,  is  a  law  librarian  in  a  large 
firm  in  Atlanta.  His  oldest  son,  Ned,  has 
completed  his  freshman  year  at  American 
University's  School  of  International  Studies  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  the  past  year  Robert 
Green  completed  a  book,  American  Education: 
Foundation  and  Policy  with  two  colleagues.  He 
is  acting  head  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  at 
Clemson  University  and  placed  second  in  the 
35-39  age  group  in  TAC  National  Masters 
Pentathlon  Championships  for  1988.  Stephen 
LcLaurin  and  his  family  still  live  in  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  has  recently 
purchased  an  older  home.  An  "incurable 
renovator,"  Steve  says  he  has  "litlle  success 


where  he  is  an  instructor  in  biology  and 
deputy  department  head  for  academics.  I 
was  recently  promoted  to  Lt.  Colonel. 
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Herndon  Inge  111 

4059  Stein  Street 

Mobile,  Alabama  36608 

Pete  Ezell  is  a  partner  in  the  Nashville  1e 

firm  of  Baker,  Worthington,  Crossley, 


inia.johnj. 
vfcGough  is  opening  a  National  Historic 
>lace.  Old  Stone  School,  Greybull,  Wyoming, 
is  Stone  School  Gallery  and  Bookstore.  He  is 


Massachusetts  0. 
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Nixon,  Hargrove,  Devans  &  C 

I  Thomas  Circle,  Suite  800 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Timothy  Callahan  was  recently  pror 


Ohio.  Jim  Kennedy  is  a  free-lance  computer 
programmer /consultant  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  He  and  his  wife,  Alice,  have  three 
children.  William  Tyncs'  son,  Jeff,  will  be 
entering  Sewanee  in  the  fall.  He  is  the  third 
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Teesboro,  Tennessee,  to  start  a  new  c, 

e  Dodson  McMillan  was  ordained  t< 

priesthood  on  May  20  in  Memphis,  Tennc 


I,  McCuirc.  Stchrtit  &  Minwk 
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Chris  Blakcslco  will  n 
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i  will  a! 
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late  College, 
Gunnison,  Colorado,  in  August.  Pamela 
Sullivan  Chenery  and  her  husband, ). 
Gordon  Chenery,  C'71,  still  live  in  Nashville, 
still  have  three  kids,  all  o  year  older  than  last 
year.  Laurence  is  1,  Christopher,  3,  and 
Taylor,  7.  Cordon  is  stilt  a  biology  teacher  at 
Brendwood  Academy.  General  bedlam  rules 

t,  Pamela  reports.  Martha  Glucck 
Eskinhasa  three-year-old  son,  Josh,  and 
;  "doing  nuclear  medicine  and 
ultrasound.  Life  in  Springfield  (Illinois) 

asn't  changed  much."  Craig  Scott  lives  in 
Kensington,  Marybnd,  and  is  director  of 
program  analysis  for  the  Naval  Medical  Data 
"  »  Center  and  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
Scott  Genealogical  Quarterly,  now  in  its  third 
year.  The  publication  assists  Scott  family 


president  oi  Hie  Madison  (New  Jersey) 
Historical  Society  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Madison  Centennial  Celebration  Commitl 
son  is  100  years  old  this  year. 
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tor,  OAD1  ' 
South  Ulh  Street 

Bamum  Perrin  and  her  husband.  Hank, 

i  in  the  original  "suburb"  of  Gnrannati. 
is  still  director  of  an  alcohol  and  drug 
i  and  inll  finish  a  master's  by  December 
•  University  of  Chicago.  Hank  is  the 

ild  Seifcrt  is  planning  and  development 
director  for  the  city  of  Olathe,  Kansas.  His 

Janet,  is  expecting  their  second  child  in 
August.  Charlie  Tucker  leaches  finance  in  the 


arthaBIanton.bomon 
October  30, 1988.  Nancy  Hunn  and  her 
husband,  Jim,  moved  to  Chicago  in  January. 


libraries.  They  love  the  Midwest.  Sara 
Yarbrough  Kurlansik  married  Stuart 
Kurlansik  in  the  fall  of  1987.  She  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work  in  1982  and 
now  works  as  a  social  worker  on  the  bone 
marrow  transplant  team  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Jake  Ross  was  profiled  in  the 
April  24  issue  of  Navy  Times.  Ross  was 

during  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and  won  a  Bronze 
•   _     it 

our  of  duty  in  the  mine-infested  Persian  Gulf, 
n  addition  to  marking  and  destroying  mines, 
he  crew  of  the  Fearless  endured  hellish 
veathor,  with  winds  up  to  60  knots  driving 
binding  sand  storms  from  Russia  across 
Turkey  to  Iran  to  the  open  waters. 
Temperatures  on  the  deck  ranged  up  to  110 
degrees 'and,  in  the  engine  rooms,  registered 
140.  Ross'  crew  employed  new  navigation 
procedures  for  finding  and  destroying  the 
lened  oil  tankers'  transit 

cnew  the  war  was  all 
s,"  said  Ross,  describing  how 
s  streaked  around  them  in  search  of  a 
target.  Alison  (Lisa)  Tyrer  married  Bill  Jones 
i  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in  April.  He  is  a 
ews  photographer  at  WX1A-TV  in  Adanta. 

just  switched 
Hughes  Sayl. 


iary  27,  IS 

cal  studer 


>e  Bowman  Gray  School 
Forest  University,  has 
appointment 


of  medicine  of 

for  1989-90.  She  will  take  house  officer 
raining  in  psychiatry  at  North  Carolina 
Japtist  Hospital  in  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  after  receiving  her  M.D.  degree  in 
May.  James  Polk  Van  Zandt  is  a  delegate  to 
National  Cotton  Council  and  is  a  trustee 
e  University  from  the  Diocese  of 
Mississippi-  He  has  three  children,  farms 


fori 


-,,1,, 


;  and  wheat,  and  is  lookin 
efall. 
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■l  T.  Coleman  III 
The  Liberty  Corporal; 
Post  Office-      - 


ssee,  and  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Ro 

Robert  Thomas  Coleman  IV.  Bob  continu 
lomey  with  the  Liberty  Corpora tior 


d  Jane  How 


her  third  child,  a  baby  girl 
d  Sayles,  a  year  and  a  half 


Art  Callery  in  Memphis  in  September  o 
).  Her  husband.  Robert,  is  still  farming, 
and  the  boys  are  fine. 
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Mam  DuBose  111 
17  Idalie  Drive 
lumbie.  South  Carolina  29206 

v  firm  of  Jahn,  jahn,  and  Cavert  in 
lattanooga.  He  is  senior  warden  at  St. 
Thaddaeus  Episcopal  Church.  James  Gerald 
Floyd  is  a  major  in  the  Air  Force  and  an 
orthopedic  surgeon.  He  will  soon  be 
transferred  to  Yokota  Air  Force  Base  in  Japan, 
near  Tokyo,  where  he  will  be  chief  of  the 
orthopedic  division.  His  wife,  Coretta, 

him  there  in  July  of  1989.  Thomas  Johnston 

cently  returned  from  Haiti  after  having 
completed  fourteen  months  working  with  tht 

program  there.  He  is  now  back  at  the  practice 
of  lav 

fly, 

Koch  and  his  wife,  Lain 
children,  Valerie  and  Meredith,  born 
December9, 1988.  Chuck  Nabits  is  preside* 
of  a  diversified  healthcare  concern 
concentrating  in  the  delivery  of  substance 

ompany  has  four  facilities  in  operation 
ui  additional  eight  in  various  stages  of 
development.  He  has  qualified  for  the 

n  World  Triathlong  Championship  U 


be  held  in  Kona,  Hawaii,  in  October,  1989.  The 
bulk  of  his  waking  hours,  therefore,  are  spent 
in  training  for  this  event.  He  is  barely  finding 
enough  hours  to  continue  his  study  of  jazz 
guitar  and  music  theory.  All  is  well.  Tom 
Potts  has  joined  Longwater,  Inc.,  a  Savannah, 
Georgia-based  advertising  and  public 
relations  firm.  Tom  has  been  anchor,  reporter, 


WFBCAM/FM,the 
multimedia  stations  in  Creenville,  South 
Carolina  Tom  is  a  partner  and  general 
iger  of  the  Longwater  agency. 


represents  the  Georgia  Ports  Authority  and 

Mitsui  O.S.K.  (American)  shipping  lines.  Tom 

is  married  to  Virginia  Kontos  Potts,  C'76,  and 

Daniel  Rock(Darry)  and  his  wife,  Angela, 
and  two-year  old-son,  Daniel,  have  a  new 
baby  girl,  Claire  Averett,  bom  September  13, 
1988.  Darry  writes:  "We  are  staying  warm  in 
the  cold  North  and  miss  our  friends  in  the 
sunny  South."  Rebecca  Wood  writes  from 
Athens,  Georgia,  where  she  is  still  painting 
and  selling  her  wares  for  a  living.  She  has 
been  painting  on  furniture,  textiles,  and  china 
"     '  st  couple  of  years  and  plans  to  move 


to  fifty  a 
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Rosemary  Clark  just  passed  the  New  York 


work.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Howe  went  to  New 
York  in  January  to  hear  Desmond  Tutu.  He 
spent  a  week  there  with  Michael  Kuhn,  C'79, 
and  his  wife,  Maria  FJliot.  Ralph's  daughter, 
Alyce,  is  now  almost  4,  and  his  other 
daughter,  Laura,  will  be  a  year  old  in  July.  He 
heard  from  Mark  Browning  recently,  and 
Mark  and  his  wife  have  a  new  son.  Elliott 
Harrigan  married  Terrell  Luck  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  April  22.  He  is  a  partner  in 
Jefferson  Partners,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C. 
John  Knorr  is  finishing  his  second  year  of 
radiology  residency  in  St.  Louis.  Ted.  J.  Millo; 
and  his  wife,  Melanie,  have  a  new  daughter, 
Jillian  Casady  Miller,  born  on  February  14, 
1989.  Jacquelyn  Parris  is  a  behavioral 

lagement  specialist  for  Franklin  County 


Tennessee  at  Chattanooga.  Sally  Bur* 
Walton  and  her  husband,  Allan,  and  son 
Daniel,  welcome  a  new  son  and  brother, 
Alexander  Page  Walton,  born  December 
1988.  Some  Sewanee  alumni  got  togethe 
January  in  Sewanee,  thanks  t 
being  host  of  the  party,  Sally 


Rjo 
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Tarn  Seeley 

1600  South  Joyce  Street  HC613 

Arlington,  VA  22202 

Kakki  Coodcll  Bissell  and  her  husband, 

Craig,  recently  had  a  daughter,  Katherine.  All 

Kirby.  M.  Scott  Ferguson  has  been  elected 
president  of  Associated  General  Agency,  an 
insurance  agency  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
Frank  Sconio  is  finishing  a  subspecialty 
fellowship  year  in  colon  and  rectal  surgery  at 
a  hopsital  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  getting 
married  to  Kim  Manning  on  June  24  in 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  and  they  will  move  to 
Medford,  Long  Island,  New  York  where  he  is 
entering  surgical  practice.  We've  seen  some 
articles  of  late  by  Jack  Hitt,  most  recently  a 
piece  about  the  Cullah  festival  in  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina,  published  in  the  May/June 


of  Southern  magazine,  which  is  about  to 


,e  Pari 


nmc 


,    ..1.,1.„onal  corporate  tax  law.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Mary  Evelyn,  5,  and  Jane,  3, 
who  loved  living  in  Paris.  The  Humphreys 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  recent 
wedding  of  Ann  Baiky,  C'77,  in  Nashville. 
Kirsten  Pilchcr  Russ  is  teaching  in  a  public 
high  school.  Teaching  several  classes  of 
German  and  history  and  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities  at  East  Forsythe 
High  School  keeps  her  busy.  Her  husband, 
Rob,  works  for  the  Nature  Science  Center  anc 
is  very  involved  in  museum  work.  Their 
sixty- year-old  house  and  their  Humane 
Society  dog.  Pooh  Bear,  occupy  the  rest  of 
their  time.  Clay  Ycatman  is  still  with  Honda 


engineer. 


netA.Kibkr 

182  Vineville  Avenue 

'aeon,  Georgia  31204 

:ott  Anderson  is  the  corporate  accounts 

anager  for  Pioneer  Hour  Mills  and  calls  o 

itlonal  food  service  chains  in  the  Southeas 

m  Berry  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  are  living  in 

as  Angeles,  California.  Jim  has  two  years 


ing  in  a  four-year  Ph.D.  program  ir 
clinical  psychology.  Paula  (Wilkinson) 
Caldwell  and  her  husband,  Chip,  C'79,  havt 
one  daughter,  Allison,  who  turned  two  in 
February.  Paula  is  teaching  third  grade  in 
Mount  Dora,  Florida.  Chip  is  purchasing  an< 
merchandising  manager  for  PYA  Monarch 
Food  Service.  Rob  Campbell  and  his  wife, 
Dorsey,  survived  their  first  year  in  the  wine 
bar/resta 

have  a  second  child,  Hillary  Lynn,  b 
March  1 6.  Wayne  Davis  and  his  wife, 
Melanie,  arc  living  in  Auburn  while  Wayne 
pursues  his  master's  degree  in  exercise 
physiology.  He  is  also  a  graduate  assistant 
football  coach.  Melanie  manages  a  Hallmark 
card  shop.  Sue  DeWalt  is  living  in  Pittsburg 
and  continues  to  practice  civil  law  with 
Kirkpatrick  and  Lockhart.  She  is  also 
secretary  of  the  local  Democratic  Committee. 
Bert  Edwards  moved  to  Idaho  three  years  ago 
and  very  much  enjoys  living  there.  He  is 
manager  ofa  small  kayak  manufacturing 
company  and  still  does  some  river  trips  when 
he  gets  the  time.  Will  Ferguson  is  busy  with 

(Fowler)  Johnson  is  now  pursuing  a  master 
of  law  degree  at  the  University  of  Washington 
in  Seattle.  Next  year  Laurie  and  her  husband, 
Tim,  plan  to  return  to  Georgia  so  she  can 
teach,  as  well  as  practice,  environmental  law. 
David  Grooms,  Jr.,  is  the  head  of  the  history 
department  at  Brookwood  School  in 
Thomasville,  Georgia.  He  recently  received 
History  a; 


has  two  daughters,  Rachel,  4,  and  Sara  Jo,  7 
months.  Nan  (Fullerton)  and  Andy  Kegley, 
C'81,  live  on  Cross  Creek  Farm  in  Wytheville. 
Virginia.  Nan  is  "running  a  bed  and  breakfas' 
for  Sewanee  friends,  freelancing  as  a 
landscape  architect,  tending  the  garden,  and 
chasing  Calder  (age  2),  who  tortures  the  cat." 
Tom  Macfie  and  his  wife,  Pamela,  were 
blessed  with  a  son,  Thomas  Bosley,  on 
February  23.  Tom  is  a  new  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Theology  and  has  been  called  to 
become  rector  of  St.  Barnabas  Church  in 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  The  Macfies  will  also 
make  their  home  in  Tullahoma,  and  Pamela 
will  continue  lo  teach  at  Sewanee.  Bruce 


Manuel,  a  Navy  lieutenant,  recently  returned 
from  a  six-month  tour  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
aboard  the  U.S.5.  Raleigh-  Doug  McConnell 
and  his  wife,  Sara,  are  living  in  Qemson, 

involved  In  the  study  of  South  Carolina 
coastal  conditions  for  the  Sea  Grant 
Consortium.  Sara  is  working  on  her 
doctorate.  John  Newell  and  his  wife.  Sue, 
have  a  baby  girl.  Amy  Elizabeth,  bom  on 
December  5, 1988.  Matthew  Pinson  and  his 
wife,  Laura,  became  parents  January  23  of 
Sarah  Anne.  Lucy  Paul  is  working  toward  a 
Ph.D.  in  French  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Sylvia  Robcrtshaw  is  in  graduate  school  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  having  left  the 
practice  of  law.  She  is  teaching  composition 
to  freshmen  at  Ole  Miss  and  legal  writing  to 
first-year  law  studenls.  Peter  Samaras 
received  his  master  of  public  administration 
(Coastal  Zone  Studies)  and  is  now  working  in 
Pensacola,  Florida,  and  working  for  the  West 
Florida  Regional  Planning  Council  as  a 
regional  planner.  Virginia  Seibels  is  living  in 
Birmingham  and  working  on  her  master's 
degree  in  agency  counseling  at  UAB.  Clark 
Strand  is  a  Zen  Buddhist  monk  living  in  Now 
York  City  whore  he  is  director  of  New  York 
Zcndo,  a  large  urban  temple.  He  spends  his 
time  giving  talks,  classes,  and  retreats  and,  in 
general,  attending  to  the  same  day-to-day 
matters  as  any  priest /administrator.  He 
welcomes  visits  from  old  Sewanee  friends 
whenever  they  are  in  New  York.  Brian 
Turpi  n  is  an  aerospace  engineer  for  General 
Dynamics  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Pamela 
Whipple,  SS'80,  was  married  to  Dr.  Phillip 
Edward  Abbott  on  April  22  in  Lakeland, 
Florida.  Paul  Wood  b  special  events 
coordinator  for  Hartmarx  Corporation,  which 
produces  videos,  fashion  shows  and  charity 


e  than  250  retail  si 
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Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Ave.  #204 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22301 
Norman  Allen  married  Donna  Sue  Campbell 
on  April  1.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Arn\y. 
Deborah  Balfour  married  Thomas  Crabtree, 
C84,  May  27.  Martha  Bishop  married  Peter 
Pitman,  an  architect  and  local  Bostonian, 
November  26, 1988.  She  is  now  entering  her 
fourth  year  of  residency  training  in  pathology 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Britt 
Brantley,  A'77,  and  his  wife,  Teresa,  had  their 
second  child,  Laura  Kathryn,  on  April  19. 
Susan  Glenn  was  married  in  April  to  Scott 
Evan  Estep  of  Roane       " 


STier 


d  Johm 


it  St   Paul1- 


University  of  Florida.  Her 
husband,  Ed,  is  with  Santa  Fe  Healthcare  in 

have  two  children:  Sarah,  4,  and  Ned,  2. 
Lindsay  Coates  Patterson  has  completed  a 
clerkship  with  the  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
and  joined  the  firm  of  Wise,  Carter,  Child  & 
Caraway  as  associate.  Besides  daughter, 
Helen  Rose,  a  second  daughter,  Lillian,  was 
bom  April  1, 1989.  Helen  Paul  is  in 


philosophical  theology  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  will  be  continuing 
their  work  next  year  in  Bochum,  West 
Germany.  Jeff  has  received  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship,  while  Finn  has  won  a 
Direktsbpendium  from  the  German 


Academic  Exchange  Service.  Before  going 
abroad,  Jeff  plans  to  wed  Kimberly  Anne  West 
of  Reston,  Virginia.  Finn  will  serve  as  best 
man  and  humeneal  bacchant.  George  Thrush 
recently  started  his  own  small  design  firm  in 
architecture  and  urban  design  called, 
surprisingly,  George  Thrush  Design.  Eric  John 
Zinn  is  finishing  up  work  as  a  law  clerk  and 
in  August  will  join  the  tax  department  of  King 
&  Spalding's  Washington,  D.C.  office. 
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Chip  Manning 
121  Upland  Road 
Decatur,  Georgia  30030 

Mason  Alexander  has  a  daughter,  Margaret 
Guerry,  bom  on  November  13, 1987.  He  is  a 
labor  lawyer  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
James  Earl  Bcnficld  married  Susan  Grace 
Davis  in  May,  1988.  Elisc  Bullock  and  her 
husband,  Jose  Francisco  Cruz,  have  a  2-year- 
old  son.  "Hello  to  CLMS!"  Ellse  writes.  "All 
our  love  to  you  and  the  new  baby!"  John 
Davidson  expects 

University  of  Iowa.  He'll  then  move  to  Ithaca, 
New  York,  to  begin  a  Ph.D.  program  in 
German  at  Cornell.  He  and  Karin  look  for 
some  visitors.  Vicki  Fleetwood  married  EUiot 
Ginger  on  April  1 5  in  New  Orleans.  She  is  still 
working  with  the  Houston  Fire  Department 
as  a  clerical  nurse  specialist  in  pre-hospital 
care.  John  Gilliland  got  his  MBA  from  the 
BabcockCraduate  School  of  management  at 
Wake  Forest  in  May  of  1988.  He  is  now 
working  for  Harris  Teeter  Supermarkets, 
where  he  has  quickly  worked  his  way  up 
from  bag  boy.  Life  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  is  good.  Kathleen  Lee  married 
Richard  Foster  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  April 
1.  Guy  Lyman  has  joined  the  staff  of  Ogilvy  it 
Mather  in  Houston.  Previously,  he 


husband,  William,  have  a  new  member  of  tr 
family.  Daniel  O'Brien  was  born  on  March  7 
1989.  Melanie  and  Bill  will  complete  their 
family  practice  residencies  in  June.  In  July, 


oWin? 


i,  Nor 


Carolina,  where  Bill  will  begin  a  fellowship  i 
Bowman-Cray  and  Meland  hopes  to  find 
some  part-time  work.  Mildred  Inge 
Wakefield  married  last  spring  and  moved 
with  her  husband,  George,  to  Oklahoma, 
where  she  is  a  copy  editor  for  McGraw-Hill' 
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Stewart  Low 
104  Royal  Grant  Drive 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  2318$ 
John  Brombcrg  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  are 
expecting  their  first  child.  Alan  Brown  is 
radiation  safety  officer  for  the  University  of 
taking  classes  in  physics 

nThe  plan's  to 

t  physics  or 
engineering.  Patricia  Bums  is  working  at 
Piedmont  Hospital  in  Atlanta.  Kathleen 
Ferguson  Chapman  just  celebrated  h^r  six- 
month  anniversary  as  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  University  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  is  enjoying  her  new 
position  a  great  deal.  Her  husband,  David,  is 
looking  forward  to  taking  his  doctoral 
qualifier  in  finance  and  diving  into  his 
dissertation  research  this  summer.  They 
would  love  to  see  their  Sewanee  friends  up 
mirth.  '  Uodiesler  is  beautiful  in  the  summer 


"Kat 


Mary  Fitzgerald  married  Holmes  Marchman 
on  April  22  in  Saint  Simons  Island,  Georgia. 
Sara  Furr  was  married  to  Jack  Schatz  on  April 
29.  They  then  went  to  the  Jazz  Fest  in  New 
Orleans  and  sailing  for  a  week  in  the  Gulf. 
Sara  is  finishing  her  master's  thesis  in 
landscape  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Mildred  Gray  is  working  for  the 
Thompson  Cancer  Survival  Center  in 
Knoxville.  In  addition  to  research,  she  is 
treating  dogs  and  cats  who  have  cancer.  Most 
of  her  work  is  done  at  UT"s  vet  school  where 
she  sees  Hester  McCoy  and  Robert  Glenn 
fairly  often.  She  has  just  bought  a  house  and 
three  acres  of  land  north  of  Knoxville,  and 
lives  at  4331  Cabbage  Drive,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  37938.  C  Mark  Jennings  is 


it  Chui 


nher 


Mty* 


T  for  I 


and 


ing  for  one  year.  She  regrets 
missing  her  five-year  reunion  but  was  at  a 
soccer  tournament  in  Knoxville.  Carole 
Nelson  is  working  with  the  campaign  staff  of 
United  Way  in  Nashville.  She  has  just  bought 
i  and  is  trying  to  replace 


all  of  her  fas 


e  Sewanee  furniture,  i 
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Stewart  Thomas 
<330  Montrose 
tolas,  Texas  75209 

*etcr  Bryan  is  working  toward  his  Ph.D.  in 
nedical  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  Carlotta  Cooper  has  been  promoted 
o  the  director  of  Miller  Plaza  in  Chattanooga 
rom  programming  assistant.  After  attending 

graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 


Pla/.a.  John  Evans  v. 
Nothwestem  Mutual  CarccrS 

MiKwuiUc.  WiM-fuiMii,  lor  .i  c. 


n  Atlanta.  Jane  Smith  Floyd  and  her 
husband,  Terry,  had  their  first  child,  Benton 
Luke  Floyd,  born  February  14, 1989.  James 
King  married  Elizabeth  Wright,  C'85,in  All 
Saints'  Chapel  on  April  29th.  Russell  Lockcy 

out  of 
s  married 

Usa  Sallis  of  Brandon,  Mississippi,  on  May 
28,  1988.  Scott  Miller  is  graduating  from 
Harvard  Business  School  in  June  and  is  going 
to  work  in  mergers  and  acquisitions  for 
Bowles,  Hollowell  Conaker  &  Co.,  an 
investment  banking  firm.  He  and  his  wife, 
Robin,  are  going  on  safari  in  Kenya  this 
summer.  Mark  Peeler  is  a  basketball  coach  at 
Kentucky  Country  Day  School  in  Louisville. 
Hosscin  Ordoubadian  received  a  master's 
degree  in  liberal  arts  from  St.  John's  College 
in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  in  May.  He  hopes  to 
be  enrolled  in  a  graduate  program  in  botany 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  this  fall  or  next 
spring  and  would  like  to  work  for  the  Santa 
Fe  Mountain  Center,  a  wilderness  experience 
program.  Elizabeth  Wright,  C85,  was 
married  to  James  "Jimbo"  King  on  April  29 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Elizabeth  was  recently 
promoted  to  assistant  vice  president  and 
branch  manager  of  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  Chattanooga, 
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Laurie  C.  ]arrett 

3080-C  Colony  Road 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 

admissions  counselor  and  assistant  football 
coach  at  Lock  Haven  University  in  Lock 
Haven,  Pennsylvania.  Myles  Elledge 

completed  his  Master  '*  degree  in 
international  development  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  in  December  of  1988.  He  is 
currently  working  as  assistant  to  the 
president  for  the  international  development 
consulting  firm  of  Development  Alternatives, 
Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Rachel  Davis 

for  a  hospital  in  Laurel,  Maryland.  Elizabeth 


i.  She  and  h 
husband,  Peter.havea  14-month-old 
djih'.hki.  Lindsay  Dale.  Mary  Lane  Lc 
is  KctiinK  her  master's  degree  in  social 


C'86,  arc  moving  to  Bloomington,  Indiana, 
where  Richard  will  pursue  a  Ph.D.  in 
American  history  and  Melanie  a  Ph.D.  in 


Friends  celebrate  at  the  October  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Fuller,  C'85,  and  W7H  Oliver 


The  Sewanee  News 


,„,ie  Greever  Heyward,  C87,  and  William  Read  a 
March  wedding  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


surrounded  by  friends  after  their 


etcher  received  her  M.D.  from  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Fisk  University,  May  2Slh. 
C.  Leigh  Bradford  Siegmann  ]s  k^chmg  al ; 
irivatc  school  for  learning  disabled  and 
lehavioral  problem  children.  She  and  her 
■  uskind.  Markus.  arc  moving  lo  Roswcll. 
Georgia,  in  March.  Caroline  von  Malottke  L- 
now  Mrs.  ]ohn  Rollins,  Jr.  and  lives  in  Greer, 
South  Carolina.  Emilie  Ostertag  Sorey  gave 
birth  to  Ada  West  Sorey,  January  21, 1989. 
Kcllcy  Vann  has  moved  to  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  and  is  engaged  to  be  married 
September  23  to  Derek  MacCuire  Johns  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Long  Island,  New 
York.  Kelley  works  for  Teledyn  Brown 
Engineering  in  Huntsville,  and  Derek  is  the 


wChic 


it  director  of  a 
J.  Elaine  Ward 


n  named 


Gary  and  Jason,  and  they  live  in  Fort 
Oglethorpe.  She  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Fort  Oglethorpe  Ladies  Auxiliary  Elizabeth 
Wright  has  been  named  assistant  branch 
manager  of  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  in  their  East  Ridge,  Tennessee 
office.  She  married  James  King,  C84,  April 
29th. 


James  D.  Folds 

3821-4  Comerwood  Umt 

Charblle,  North  Carolina  28211 

s  attending  g 
r-it\  i.>l  I  K'U-- 

.„.„. .aid  a  Master' a 

elementary  education.  Sarah  Hunt  Engsberg 
■   a  partner  in  The  Cultivated  Feast,  a  catering 
rrvice  in  Marietta,  Georgia,  and  is  also 
usiness  manager  for  a  landscape  architecture 
id  garden  design  firm  Mary  Steele  Failing 
.  engaged  to  Hilliard  Lawler  of  Rosedale, 
Mississippi.  Their  wedding  is  planned  for 
July  22  in  Indianalo,  Mississippi.  Robbie 
Fisher  has  completed  his  first  year  of  law 


given  up  rock'n'roll  for  I 
Blues — "sorry,  Stevie  D.'  Mnn  iviay  ■*** 
married  to  Alec  Rooney  on  May  13  at  the 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
Chattanooga.  Karin  is  a  tutorial  coordinator  in 
the  College  Access  Program  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga,  and  Alec 
received  his  master's  degree  in  English  in  Ma) 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Thomas 
Oakley  writes  from  Fort  Benning,  Georgia. 
"Push-ups  are  getting  monotonous  but  you 
;o  do  as  you're  told."  Gene  Snead  was 


med 


>rofd 


Sewanee.  Brent  Suddulh  has  just  finished  his 
master's  in  drama/acting  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  He  is  currently  acting 
professionally  in  Los  Angeles  and  interning  at 
two  literary  agencies,  developing  new  film 
and  television  scripts.  Jo  Anne  White  is 
working  on  her  master's  in  general 
psychology  and  plans  to  apply  to  doctoral 
programs  in  clinical  psychology  in  the  fall. 


'87 

Ashley  M.  Storey 


:uff,  a  Navy  ensign,  ha; 


Columbia,  South  Carolina  29205.  Nick  Funk 
ig  in  the  bustling  metropolis  of  Alto, 

k  Harrison  is  in  the  second  year  of  a 
tm"  in  Maine,  working  in  the  library  at 

oin  College.  He  plans  lo  start  graduate 

study  in  English  this  fall  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Michael  W.  Holland  will  marry 
Isabelle  Marti  in  August.  She  is  pursuing  a 
doctorate  in  adult  continuing  education  and 
he  is  finishing  his  master's  in  philosophy  at 
Northern  Illinois  University.  Robert  Libbcy 
has  formed  a  company.  Australis  Computing 
and  Design  Analysis,  which  consults  to  Ford, 
Chrysler  and  others.  He  is  sailing,  flying,  and 
finding  part-time  graduate  school  a  real 
challenge,  what  with  Ins  oilier  interests.  He 
would  like  the  addresses  for  other  alumni  in 
Michigan  to  form  a  Michigan  or  Midwest 
Alumni  dub.  Heather  Sewell  Miller  and  her 
husband,  Allen,  are  enjoy 
|i(c>tvkin  Los  Angi 


completed  her  first  year  of «,.  „.c 

psychology  doctoral  program.  "Only  three 
more  years  to  go!,"  she  writes.  She  and  Allen 
would  love  to  hear  from  their  Sewanee 
friends.  Todd  Oliver  has  lived  in  the  Virginia- 
Highlands  section  of  Atlanta  for  the  past  year. 
working  freelance  in  film  production  with 
lighting  trews. 


lohn  T.  Thomas 

P.O.  Box  35 

Manquin,  Virgini 

Harold  Back  is  v 

analyst  for  Magnum  Communh 


or  king  as  a  marketing 

dng  firm  in  Atlanta. 


il  Brown  University.  She  is  also 
intern  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
ashington,  D.C  Dorothy  Dea 


and  Fred  Blouin.  Elizabeth  Engsberg  is 

living  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where  she 
enjoys  the  beauty  of  the  mountains.  Sarah 
Ha  Ibkat  is  engaged  to  be  married  on 
November  25  to  Lt.  John  Albert  Eppes  of 
Greenville,  South  Carolina.  Sarah  is  a  social 


Mental  Retardation, 
be  married  Decembi 
C'85.  Jane  Heyward 
William  Sterling  Rra 


Itojai 


s  Failir, 


ffolkU 


MIV.I 


summer  will  be  attending  an 
(national  law  summer  school  in  Paris, 
nee.  Michael  Kerr  is  living  and  working  ir 
ham,  Maryland,  where  he  is  in 

Company.  Melanie  Krosnes  Lewis  is  moving 
with  her  husband,  Richard  Lewis,  C'85,  to 
Bloominglon,  Indiana,  where  they  will  both 
al  programs.  Belsy  F  *  " 


Oppenl 


oChic 


efor 


rlnves 


lanied  March  1 
Charleston,  Soutl 
Carolina.  The  v> 

Church,  James  Island.  They  will  b 
London,  England.  Suzy  Hai 
the  Prints  and  Drawing  Deparrmer 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washing 
Joanne  Thorson  and  Bill  Yoder  wc 
on  April  15  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 


In  Memoriam 


Alexander  Cleveland  Scssums,  C'22,  of 

Ronssclaerville,  New  York,  retired  teacher, 
journalist,  and  editor;  on  February  8, 1989. 
Mr.  Sessums  was  a  movie,  music,  and  theater 
critic  for  the  Times-Picayune  in  the  1930s  and 
'40s.  During  World  War  II  he  was  editor  o 


Alexander  Sessums,  C'22 


i,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 


Villiam  Hollis  Fitch,  C'26,  business  and  civic 
;ader  of  Eagle  Pass  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
nd  a  Sewanee  trustee  and  campaign  leader; 
,n  March  21, 1989.  Mr.  Fitch  was  engaged  in 
eal  estate  development  throughout  Texas.  He 
vas  founder  of  Eagle  Pass  Realty  Company 
ind  owner  of  Eagle  Pass  Drug  Company.  He 
vas  board  chairman  of  First  National  Bank  of 
•agle  Pass  and  the  City  Water  Board.  He  was 


heu 

Convention  and  many  times  junior  and 

of  the  Redeemer  in  Eagle  Pass.  He  was  on  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees  from  1946  to 
1967,  and  during  the  Century  II  Campaign  he 
did  extensive  traveling  to  garner  support  for 
ived  by  his  widow,  Mary 


!,-:, li 


:s  Fitch. 

■och,C27,  of  Fort  Worth;  Texas, 
engineer  with  the  General  Signal 
ation  and  BIF  Industries;  on  Febn. 
I.  At  Sewanee  he  was  a  member  o 

,thony  C.  Cooch,  C59. 


mil,  ■ 


retirement  in  1975;  on  March  12, 1989.  He  v 


University  of  Texas  S 

School.  A  leader  of  professional 

president  of  the  Dallas  County  Medical 
Association  and  was  a  former  president  and 
founding  member  of  the  Dallas  Society  of 
General  Surgeons.  He  was  an  Army  surgeon 
in  North  Africa  during  World  War  II, 
eventually  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  At  Sewanee  he  was  a  member  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  and  played 
football.  He  was  a  former  University  trustee 
and  a  former  vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Nancy 
Small. 

Dr.  James  R.  Sory,  C'27,  of  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  a  retired  physician;  on  August  17, 

1988.  Dr.  Sory  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Florida  Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society 
and  was  active  in  other  professional  and  civic 
organizations.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
commander  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Louise  Sory. 

Julian  Manney  Noe,  C'28,  of  Moncks  Comer, 
South  Carolina,  a  retired  employee  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald-Journal  and  World  War  II 
veteran;  on  February  23, 1989.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Ellen  Noe. 

Church  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  who  served 
several  churches  in  northeast  Florida  during 
his  fifty-five  years  in  the  priesthood,  and 
wrote  six  books  and  other  works;  on  April  13, 

1989.  Described  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
Renaissance  man,  Mr.  Dearing  was  an  artist, 
designer,  photographer,  playwright,  poet, 

r  archaeologist  f 


r.  He 


chaplain  during  World  War  II.  His 
books  include  High  Calling,  About  Cod  and 
People,  About  God  and  You,  Pilgrim  Journey, 
Day  After  Day,  and  his  final  work,  jeshrn.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow.  Lady  Clair  Crover 
Dealing;  an  alumnus  son,  Michael  Dearing, 
C68;  and  two  alumni  brothers,  Alvin  P. 
Dearing,  A'28,  C'31,  and  Reed  McLane 
Dearing,  Jr.,  C'57. 

John  Ross  Williams,  C29,  of  Deatsville, 
Alabama,  a  retired  securities  dealer;  on 
February  7, 1989.  He  was  also  a  former 
manager  for  Anderson  Clayton  Cotton 
Company.  He  had  been  an  active  member  of 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Memphis, 


Beaumont,  Texas,  the  former  president  of 
the  staff  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  and 
former  director  of  health  services  at  Lamar 
University;  on  February  22, 1989.  Dr.  Bevil 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Medical  Society  and  was  a  board 
member  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  During 
World  War  11,  he  served  in  China,  Burma,  and 
India  with  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  later 
was  assigned  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Office 
in  Washington,  attaining  the  rank  of  full 
colonel.  Dr.  Bevil  was  a  vestryman  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  Beaumont  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Historical 
Society  and  the  Sons  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Gladys  Bevil. 

G.  David  Walker,  C31,  a  Jonesboro, 
Arkansas,  attorney;  on  April  5, 1989.  He  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Craighead  County 
Bar  Association  and  Northeast  Arkansas  Bar 


during  World  War  II.  At  Sewanee  he  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  also  belonged 
to  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity.  He  was  a  Sewanee 
class  representative.  Survivors  include  his 


James  E.  Butler,  Jr.,  C'3 
First  National  Bank  in  C 
former  businessman  an 
26, 1988.  He  is  survived 
Butler  III,  C'56. 


The  Rev.  Frank  V.  Fortune,  C 
California,  a  retired  priest  who  served  parishes 
in  Ohio,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
before  going  to  California  and  closing  his 


The  Rev.  Frank  Fortune,  C'32 
Julius  G.Fre 


life-long  resident  of 
ler  and  operator  of 
Roofing  Service  Company;  on  March 


20, 1989.  Mr.  French  w 
of  asphalt  shingles  applied  to  low  pitched 
roofs.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Sewane« 
Qub  of  Houston.  In  addition  to  sponsoring 
Girl  Seoul  and  Boys  Scout  programs,  he  was  ■ 
treasurer  and  Sunday  School  superintendent 
of  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Church  and  later  a 


irofS 
Episcopal  Church. 


s  and  St.  Patrick's 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  on  January  25, 


Insurance  Company;  on  January  27, 1989.  Mr. 
Holmes  also  owned  and  operated  C.E.  Holmes 
Cotton  Company.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Greenwood  Cotton  Exchange  and  was  a 
former  director  of  Leflore  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  A  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Greenwood  Optimist  dub,  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Greenwood  Elks  Lodge  and  the 
Lions'  Club,  and  he  was  a  Boy  Scout  leader. 
He  was  also  a  member  and  former  president 
of  the  state  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  addition  he  was  a 
vestryman  and  key  life  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity.  He  was  a  past  member  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees.  At  Sewanee  he 


Mistaken  Notice 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  News,  we 
reported  the  death  of  Bayne  K. 
Garner,  A'41,  C'45,  of  St.  George, 
South  Carolina.  The  notice  came  by 
mistake  from  the  St.  George  Post 
Office.  We  have  learned  that  Mr. 
Garner  is  a  patient  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Augusta, 
Georgia. 


and  an  alumnus  son,  Charles  E.  Holmes,  J 


John  £.  Smith,  C'33,  retired  postmaster  in 
Atchison,  Kansas;  on  May  18,_1988.  He  was 
member  of  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
the  Rotary  C 


The  Rev.  James  H.  MacConnell,  C'36, 1 
an  aslant  Jl  St.  Anna's  in  NewOrlear 
since  his  retirement  in  1981;  on  March  1 
1989.  Mr.  MacConnell  worked  in  the  Di 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  before  retiring  and 
principal  in  All  Saints'  Parish  School  thi 

headmaster  of  St.  Michael's  School  in 
Savannah,  Georgia.  He  is  survived  by  h 
widow,  Betty  MacConnell. 


a  property 


Britton  D.  Tabor,  C'3 

management  firm  in  Checotah,  Oklahoma;  c 
March  22, 1989.  Mr.  Tabor  was  a  journalist  f< 
Tennessee  newspapers  before  joining  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  and  later  b 

Hew 


ctorianofhisd 


Frank  M.  Gillespie,  Jr.,  C38,  retired  owner  of 
Gillespie  Motor  Company  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  on  March  25, 1989.  In  addition  to 
involvement  in  professional  organizations, 
Mr.  Gillespie  was  a  director  of  St.  Mary's  Hall 
and  a  past  director  of  the  San  Antonio  Family 
Welfare  Association  among  other  activities. 
Hew 


Presidential  Citation  for  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  as  a  bombardier  durir 
World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Maxine  Huffman. 

Park  H.  Owen,  Jr.,  C42,  commercial 
investment  broker  for  Gene  Lynch  Realty 
Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee;  c 


February  22,  l: 
Dr.  Spaar  was  a  cardiologist  in  Vemon,  Tex 
from  1951  to  1961,  later  becoming  a  clinicaJ 
professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia 


e  his  widow,  Polly  Spaar. 


John  M.  Abemathy,  Jr.,  A'44,  C50,  sales 
manager  of  Southern  Leather  and  Shoo 
Company  in  Nashville  and  a  former 
president  of  the  Nashville  Sewanee  Club;  on 
April  18, 1989.  A  long-time  resident  of 
Nashville,  Mr.  Abemathy  was  a  former 
computer  programmer  for  Cenesco.  He  was 
active  in  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church  and 
was  a  former  Boy  Scout  master.  He  served  in 
the  Air  Force  during  World  War  II.  He  was  a 
member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Bcttye  Jean  Curry  Abemathy. 

George  W .  Hopkins,  Jr.,  C'53,  of  Winchester, 
Tennessee,  an  engineer  and  physicist  for 
'd  Engineering  Development  Center  in 


The  Rev.  Gaston  D.  Bright, T'57,  rector  and 

interim  priest  of  several  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  New  York  City,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee;  on 
February  3, 1989,  in  a  hospital  of  his  native 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina.  An  Air  Force 
veteran  of  World  War  11,  Mr.  Bright  was  an 
educator  and  historian.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Helen  Bright. 

William  Joseph  Echols,  Jr.,  C'58,  retired  vice 
president  of  Merchants  National  Bank  in  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas;  on  April  28, 1988.  Mr. 


of  Harbor  House  and  Gate 

House  and  the  Fort  Smith  Art  Center.  He  was 

a  member  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal 


J,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 


The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Kettelhack,  C'67, 

Performing  and  Visual  Arts  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  a  former  priest  in  the  Diocese 
of  Dallas;  on  April  27, 1989.  Before  moving  to 
California,  Mr.  Kettelhack  served  several 
Dallas  parishes  and  was  liaison  between  his 
diocese  and  the  Diocese  of  Mexico.  He  was 
also  chaplain  at  the  Seagoville  Prison  and 
was  a  host  of  a  cable  television  scries.  He 
taught  at  the  Dallas  Lay  School  of  Theology, 
the  Anglican  School  of  Theology,  and  the 
Dallas  Community  College.  While  in  Los 
Angeles,  he  also  taught  in  the  public  school 
system  and  extension  courses  at  UCLA.  He 
earned  his  divinity  degree  from  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  During 
the  final  two  years  of  his  life,  he  did  AIDS 
outreach  work. 

The  Rev.  Clark  Hyde,  GST84,  interim  rector 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  on  January  28, 1989.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  a  graduate  student  at 
Marquette  University.  Previously  he  had 
served  parishes  in  Ohio  and  Delaware  where 


e  also  worked  o 


He  v. 


irofs. 


The  Sewanee  News 


Veterans' 
Memorial 

More  than  sixty  letters  have  been  received  in 
response  to  a  recent  story  in  the  Sewanee  News 
asking  (or  the  names  of  alumni  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  and  Korean  Wars. 

Charley  Watkins,  T'90,  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  is  gathering  the  names  of  war 
veterans  to  create  memorial  lists  to  be  displayed 
alongside  similar  lists  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  II  in  the  small  Memorial  Chapel  of  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  The  lists  will  be  made  up  of 
University  alumni,  including  alumni  of  Sewanee 
Military  Academy,  as  well  as  residents  of  the 
Sewanee  community. 

"I'm  gratified  by  the  response  we  have  had," 
Watkins  said,  "but  we  would  like  to  continue  to 
receive  names  until  we  have  a  list  that  is  as 
complete  as  possible. 

"1  have  received  letters  from  people  telling 
about  family  members  and  friends  who  were 
killed  during  or  since  their  service.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  for  people  to  write  to  me  about  others 
who  have  served  but  may  not  be  reached  by  this 
appeal." 

Watkins  said  some  veterans  have  sent  their 
DD-214  forms.  Others  have  sent  clippings  or 
copies  of  orders  which  he  will  return. 

Those  who  served  in  the  theater  of  operations 
in  Korea  or  Vietnam  are  urged  to  send  names 
and  documention  of  service  if  possible  to 
Charley  Watkins,  c/o  The  School  of  Theology, 
The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee 
37375. 

To  date  the  names  received  are: 
Korean  War 

Tommy  Bowers 
Allen  J.  English,  C43 
Thomas  G.  Gamer,  T62 
George  F.  Cramling,  Jr.,  A'48 
Benton  C.  Green 
Frank  D.  Green,  C38 
Rogers  S.  Harris,  C52,  T'57 
Charles  J.  Hughes,  C'52 
John  E.  Jones,  A'49 
John  C.  Keck,  C61 
Don  Kirkpatrick,  C52 
Thomas  K.  Lamb,  Jr.,  C'51 
James  E.  LaRue,  C42 

Louis  R.  Lawson,  Jr.,  C42 

Richard  L.  Livermore,  A'47 

Sidney  C  Orr,  A'40 

Edward  M.  Overton,  Jr. 

Lealand  Powell,  C52 

Michael  R.  Richards,  C'58 

Digby  G.  Seymour,  A'40 

John  R.  Stewart,  T49 

Sidney  J.  Stubbs,  A'40 

W.  Albert  Sullivan,  C45 

Peter  VanMatre,  C41 

Grover  C.  White 


Vietnam  War 

William  P.  Allison,  C'67 

Dan  Anderson,  C'67 

William  I.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  C65 

Kenneth  L.  Barrett,  Jr.  C'57 

David  E.  Berenguer,  Jr.,  C'67 

W.  Armistead  Boardman,  C43,  T'45 

Donald  S.  Brown  II,  C'66 

William  D.  Cathrae,  C'68 

John  P.  Cordova,  Jr.,  A'67 

Glenn  M.Denkler,C69 

Dunbar  Evans,  C'67 

Robert  L.  Ewing,  C'55 

William  M.  Fisher,  A'67 

Robert  L.  Frieman,  C'67 

Peter  Goubeaud 

Paul  T.  Green,  C'70 

Jack  Harrison,  C'65 

Phillip  L.  Hekmeyer,  C'70 

Terrence  I.  Highland,  T'89 

Willliam  M.  Hood,  C54 

William  S.  Hooker,  C'69 

Christopher  J.  Horsch,  C'63 

Clyde  Jardine,  C'67 

John  Anthony  Jordan,  C69 

C.Charles  Keller  III,  C54 

Scott  L.  Lee,  C'65 

David  Mann,  C'67 

Wesley  W.  Mansfield  III,  C'68 
Max  W.  McCord,  Jr.,  C'61 
Evander  Roderick  Mclver  III,  C'64 
James  C.  Meyer,  A'63,  C'67 
Bruce  L.  Miller,  C'69 
Edward  H.  Monroe,  Jr.,  C'52 
Harry  F.Noyes  III,  C'67 
George  C.  Paine  II,  C'67 
Frederick  W.  Peez,  Jr.,  C'43 
Michael  J.  Reams,  A'67 
Merrill  Dale  Reich,  C'66  (KIA) 
James  Rollins 
Donald  Shannonhouse 
Richard  L.  Stinson,  T'69 
Michael  L.Stone 
Everett  Stout 

Taylor,  Jr.,  C'65 
Jim  Thames,  C'65 
Stephen  T.  Waimey,  C'68 
Charley  C.  Watkins,  T90 
HughP.WeIlford,C56 
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Sewanee  is  Sewanee,  and  if  s  100  percent. 
Everyone  who  attends  is  a  minority  of  one  and 
has  the  opportunity  to  share  in  one  of  the  most 
unique  educational  systems  in  the  world.  It's 
there  for  you  if  you  want  it  If  you  don't  like  it, 
for  whatever  reason,  go  somewhere  else. 

Sewanee's  recruitment  policy  should  be  to 
seek  the  very  best  of  both  faculty  and  students. 
Look  for  excellence.  Love  the  Lord,  and  keep 
doing  what  you've  been  doing. 

Sewanee's  Right. 


A  point  of  clarification  on  the  interview  with 
Tasha  O'Neal  and  others  in  "The  Minority 
Experience"  in  the  April  1989  edition  of  the 
Sewanee  News. 

Dr.  D.  Elwood  Dunn  is  here  at  the  University 
as  a  political  science  professor  (at  the  moment  on 
leave),  who  is  an  African  from  Black  Africa.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  is  incorrect,  misleading,  and 
an  insult  to  continuously  make  statements  that 
Dr.  Dunn,  a  Black  African,  is  not  an  African 
American  or  Black  American.  Besides,  I  think  Dr. 
Dunn  would  appreciate  his  earned  title  to  be 
used  when  students  are  referring  to  him,  as  they 
do  other  faculty  or  staff  at  the  University. 

The  distinction  made  between  Africans  and 
Afro- Americans  is  totally  unnecessary.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  what  they  are  not.  It  is  no  better  than 
the  distinction  between  Black  and  White  people. 
Blacks  make  up  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
student  body  and  the  lasUhing  we  need  is 
prejudice  within  the  group.  We  need  each  other's 
support;  so  lef  s  get  our  act  together,  make  the 
most  of  the  excellent  education  offered,  and  lef  s 
have  respect  for  each  other. 

Dineo  R.  Skwambane 
Bishop  Tutu  Scholar 

To  assist  me  writing  a  biography  of  band  leader 
Jan  Savitt  (1907-1948),  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  alumnus  who  has  recollections  of  Savitf  s 
appearance  at  the  University  of  the  South  on 
February  9-11, 1941. 

Thurlow  O.  Cannon 
5  Fairview  Boulevard 
Fort  Beach,  Florida 


The  Associated  Alumni 


Dear  Flying 
Friends 
of  Sewanee: 


Here  are  our  plans  for  the  1989  Fall  Fly-In  for  aviation-inclined  friends,  parents,  and  alumni  of 
Sewanee.  Our  goal  is  to  collect  everyone  who  loves  both  Sewanee  and  flying,  mix  them  with  good 
food,  casual  fun,  and  Sewanee,  and  see  what  happens.  You  can  count  on  a  weekend  with  student, 
faculty,  and  administrative  leaders  without  the  crowds  of  Homecoming.  We  will  have  hangar  flying 
and  a  chance  to  tell  lies  while  moving  your  hands.  We'll  have  aerobatics  and  spins  with  Bill 
Kershner,  golf  and  tennis  (more  lies),  stories  from  people  who  remember  Sewanee  aviation  and  the 
Sewanee-Franklin  County  Airport  from  way  back  when  (still  more  lies),  trips  to  the  Beech 
Staggerwing  Museum,  Jack  Daniel's,  tours  of  the  campus,  lots  of  food,  and  whatever  else  your  heart 
desires.  Here's  the  basic  plan. 

Fly  in.  Friday,  September  7.  Sewanee/ Franklin  County  Airport  (UOS)  is  39  nm  on  the  293  radial 
from  the  Chattanooga  VOR.  The  runway  is  at  1950  MSL,  3300  feet  long,  6/24  headings,  with  a  left 
hand  partem  at  2800  MSL.  122.8  Mhz  for  Unicom  and  275  Khz  for  the  NDB  (UOS  again).  It  would 
help  if  you  brought  tie  downs.  For  1FR  try  Winchester.  Drive-ins  accepted,  we  won't  tell  anyone. 
Ground  transport  will  be  available. 

Housing.  The  Alumni  Office  (Yogi  Anderson)  has  reserved  a  block  of  rooms  at  the  Sewanee  Inn. 
Call  the  inn  at  615-598-1114  for  a  room.  If  you  have  trouble  finding  housing,  call  the  Alumni  Office  at 
615-598-1402. 


Tentative  Schedule 
Friday  Evening: 

Saturday  Morning: 
Saturday  Afternoon: 

Saturday  Evening: 
Sunday  Morning: 


Cocktails/ munchies  at  Ned  Kirby-Smith's.  Aerobatics  o 
Kershner.  Dinner  (if  needed)  on  your  own. 


s  groupings.  Trips  to  Jack  Daniel's,  Staggerwing  Museum. 


Barbeque  at  the  Airport.  Spin  seminar  with  Bill  Kershner.  Football 
game — Sewanee  vs.  Lambuth. 


Cocktails  and  Banquet  at  the  Inn. 
Tennis  and  golf  groups.  Recover;  fly  out. 


Alumni  Council 
Meets  in  August 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  will 
meet  August  24-25  in  Sewanee. 

The  Alumni  Council  is  made  up  of  Sewanee 
Club  presidents,  class  representatives, 
Associated  Alumni  trustees,  the  Seminary 
Alumni  Council,  the  Annual  Fund  Executive 
Council,  and  the  Church  Relations  Committee. 

Each  of  these  groups  will  have  meetings  or 
workshops  during  the  day  on  Friday,  August  24, 
and  will  report  to  the  entire  council  in  an 
afternoon  session. 

'This  is  the  one  time  in  the  year  that  the  key 
leaders  of  the  Associated  Alumni  assemble  on 
campus  to  plan  the  coming  year  and  to  work 
together  to  strengthen  the  association,"  said  Yogi 
Anderson,  the  executive  director.  "It  has  always 
proved  to  be  a  lively  and  festive  occasion  and 
this  year's  meeting  will  no  doubt  follow  suit." 

Seminary  Council 

On  April  12  a  new  Alumni  Council  for  the 
School  of  Theology  gathered  in  Sewanee. 

The  new  council  has  thirty-six  members,  one 
from  each  of  Sewanee's  owning  dioceses  and 
eight  at-large  members.  The  Rev.  Pete  Cooper, 
T'81,  is  the  president,  and  the  vice  president  is 
the  Rev.  Bob  Creamer,  T'71. 

"We  are  very  excited  that  this  new  council 
will  provide  a  way  for  the  Seminary  to 
communicate  with  its  alumni  and  friends  in  the 
dioceses  and  a  way  for  those  folks  to 
communicate  back  to  us,"  said  Dean  Robert  E. 
Giannini.  The  council  members  will  also  help 
organize  Sewanee  events  and  recruiting  efforts. 

The  council,  which  is  being  brought  into  the 
overall  structure  of  the  Associated  Alumni,  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  each  spring. 


Coming  to 
Homecoming? 


October  20-21 
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Sewanee  Receives 
$5  Million  Gift 
for  Sports  Center 

The  University  of  the  South  has  received  a  $5 
million  gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  to  build  a 
multipurpose  sports  and  fitness  complex.  A 
challenge  gift,  the  money  is  contingent  upon 
Sewanee's  raising  an  additional  $10  million. 

"It  was  clear  to  me  when  I  came  here  that  our 
athletic  facilities  were  not  competitive  with 
other  schools  our  size/'  University  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  said.  "I  knew 
that,  in  terms  of  recruiting,  a  new  gym  would  be 
a  big  plus." 

Williamson  announced  the  gift  and  revealed 
plans  for  the  new  gymnasium  complex  to 
members  of  Sewanee's  Giving  Societies  at  a 
special  meeting  held  in  late  September. 

Athletic  Director  Bill  Huyck  is  thrilled  that 
Williamson  and  others  backed  the  new  facility. 
"We're  just  years  behind  in  some  things,  espe- 
cially the  undramatic  things  like  locker  rooms, 
storage  facilities,  and  showers.  A  lot  of  the  kids 
we  draw  come  from  prep  schools  with  very 
good  athletic  facilities.  Coming  here  can  be  seen 
as  taking  a  step  backward.  With  this  new 
multipurpose  facility,  these  students  won't  have 
to  go  and  look  elsewhere,"  Huyck  said. 
continued  on  page  2 


Alumni 

Giving 

Tips  the 

Scales  at 

60.1% 


Sewanee  is  College  with  Biggest 
Increase  in  Alumni  Giving 

More  Sewanee  alumni  contributed  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  hefty  60.1  percent  of  college  alumni  gave 
to  the  annual  fund  in  1988-89,  thus  exceeding 
the  goal  set  last  year  by  the  Associated  Alumni. 
The  figure  makes  Sewanee  the  seventh  from  the 
top  among  all  colleges  in  the  country  in  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  alumni  who  contribute  to  their 
alma  mater  and  the  college  that  enjoyed  the 
biggest  increase  in  giving  in  the  past  two  years. 

Because  of  its  new  60.1  percent  record, 
Sewanee  now  ranks  higher  than  such  colleges 
as  Princeton,  Haverford,  and  Swarthmore  in 
alumni  support.  The  only  colleges  it  trails  are 
Centre,  Williams,  Bowdoin,  Hamilton,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Amherst.  Ranked  twenty-second  in 
the  nation  for  1987,  Sewanee  jumped  to  seventh 
place  in  the  space  of  a  year. 

continued  on  page  2 


Five  Endowed 
Chairs  Announced 


Five  endowed  chairs  were  announced  at  Convo- 
cation ceremonies  on  Tuesday,  September  5,  by 
Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  R.  Williamson.  The  F.  B. 
Williams  Chair  in  Chemistry,  formedy  held  by 
William  B.  Guenther,  was  given  to  James  N. 
Lowe.  Dr.  Lowe,  a  graduate  of  Antioch  College 
with  a  Ph.D.  from  Stanford  University,  has  just 
published  Worlds  of  Chemistry:  A  Text  for  Liberal 
Arts  Students  (McGraw-Hill  1989).  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  college  faculty  since  1965  and  is 
noted  as  a  scientist  with  broad  interests  in  the 

In  the  English  Department,  the  Jesse  Spaulding 
Chair  in  English  was  given  to  William  T.  Cocke, 
III.  This  chair  was  formerly  held  by  Brinley 
Rhys.  Dr.  Cocke,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  Vanderbilt 
University.  A  member  of  the  college  faculty 
since  1958,  Dr.  Cocke  has  published^  Critical 
Edition  of  John  Day's  "The  Parliament  of  Bees" 
(Garland  1979)  and  is  working  on  other  editions 
of  this  playwright's  work.  A  new  chair,  the  Nick 
B.  Williams  Chair  in  English,  went  to  Dale  E. 
Richardson,  a  member  of  the  college  faculty 
since  1973.  Dr.  Richardson,  who  holds  degrees 
from  Harvard  University,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Princeton  University,  has  pub- 
lished essays  in  Shenandoah,  The  Southern  Review, 
and  The  Sewanee  Review.  He  is  currently  serving 
on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  in  English. 

Another  new  chair,  the  Gaston  S.  Bruton  Chair 
in  Mathematics,  will  be  filled  by  James  T.  Cross, 
a  member  of  the  college  faculty  since  1955.  He 
holds  an  A.B.  from  Brown  University,  M.S.  from 
Harvard  University,  and  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Cross  has  published 
several  articles  in  mathematical  journals. 

The  John  D.  MacArUiur  Assistant  Professor- 
ship, formerly  held  by  Patricia  R.  Gibson,  was 
given  to  Susan  J.  Ridyard  for  a  three-year 
period.  Dr.  Ridyard,  who  holds  the  B.A.,  M.A., 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Cambridge  University, 
England,  comes  to  Sewanee  from  Cambridge, 
where  she  was  a  teaching  fellow  at  Lucy  Cav- 
endish College.  She  has  been  a  visiting  associate 
at  California  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  post- 
doctoral scholar  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  Her  book  on  Anglo-Saxon  saints 
appeared  in  1988,  and  she  recently  has  edited  a 
collection  of  essays  on  early  English  medieval 
history. 


Sewanee  Receives 

$5  Million  continued 

Besides  a  performance  gym,  the  new  complex 
will  include  a  "multi-purpose  forum"  for 
volleyball,  basketball,  and  badminton.  It  will  be 
surrounded  by  an  indoor  track. 

The  complex  will  also  feature  a  wraparound 
balcony,  which  will  serve  as  an  observation  deck 
for  the  basketball  court,  the  pool,  the  indoor 
tennis  stadium,  the  racquetball  courts,  and  the 
multi-purpose  forum. 

Currently  the  University  has  two  gymnasiums, 
a  small  one  built  in  1923  and  the  main  one  con- 
structed in  1957.  Both  will  be  renovated  and  the 
new  structure  will  be  built  around  them. 

"Students  today  are  taking  a  far  greater  in- 
ten  *mural  programs,"  Williamson  said. 

"These  *ms  are  very  important  for  their 

well-being.  lr:  the  wintertime  here,  it  gets  dark 
early  and  it  gets  cold;  the  campus  is  isolated, 
and  the  students  need  something  to  do." 

Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  funds  are  in 
hand.  The  plans  have  been  developed  by  the  St. 
Louis-based  archi.    tural  firm  of  Hastings  and 
Chivettc. 

With  the  addition  f<  t!us  athletic  facility,  Sewa- 
nee will  have  one  of  the  best  sports  and  fitness 
lplexes  in  the  country  for  a  university  its  size 
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Arthur  Ben  Chi  tty,  C35 
Elizabeth  N.Chitty 
LedlieW.  Conger,  Jr.,  C49 
Joseph  B.  Cumming,  jr.,  C'47 
StarkeySFlylhe,Jr.,C56 
The  Rev.  William  N.  Met- 
Dak  E.  Richardson 
Charles  E  Thomas,  C27 


Associated  Alumni  Officers 
Robert  N.  Rust  111  C61,  President 

N.  Pendleton  Rogers,  C72,  Vice-President  for  Planru 
John  W.  Tonissen,  Jr.,  C70,  National  Chairman  for 
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e-President 


Elizabeth  McDonough  How 

for  Admissions 
The  Rev.  Dwight  Ogier,  Jr.,  C64,  Vice-President  for  Regions 
The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Parsley,  Jr.,  C70,  Vice-President 

for  Church  Relations 
The  Rev.  Charles  D.  Cooper,  T*81,  Vice-President 

for  the  School  of  Theology 
H.W.  "Yogi"  Anderson  Hi,  C72,  Executive  Director 
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'   ,  e-Clumcellor  Williamson  presents  the  Hall  Trophy  to  Dwight  Ogier,  C64,  and  ]ohn  Tonissen  C'70. 
Their  classes  jointly  won  the  trophy  for  leadership  in  class  giving  for  this  year  s  armuul  fund  drive. 


Alumni  Giving  continued 


last  year  in  getting  over  the  50 

percent  mark  started  the  momentum,"  said 
Mary  Blount,  director  of  the  annual  fund.  The 
University  reported  51.8  percent  alumni  giving 
in  1987-88.  . 

Money  from  tb£  annual  fund  goes  to  support 
the  University's  operating  budget.  Two-thirds  of 
the  operating  budget  comes  from  tuition  and 
fees  and  one-third  from  the  endowment  and  the 
annual  fund. 

The  60.1  percent  is  up  21.4  percent  from  two 
years  ago  when  3,441  alumni  donated  to  the 
college.  Nearly  2,000  more  alumni  gave  in  the 
1988-89  fiscal  year.  The  total  number  of  dollars 
raised  was  $1,366,000. 

Bob  Rust,  C61,  national  chairman  of  the 
annual  fund,  and  vice-chairmen  Ernest  H. 
"Chip"  Stanley,  Jr.,  C71,  and  Steve  Puckette, 
C'49,  led  the  campaign.  They  were  honored  at 
the  recent  Alumni  Council  meeting  in  August, 
and  along  with  Allen  Wallace,  C'64,  Jock 
Tonissen,  C70,  and  Laurie  Janet,  C'85,  were 
given  Distinguished  Alumni  Volunteer  Awards 
for  their  work  during  the  past  year. 

The  Class  of  1964  and  the  Class  of  1970  shared 
the  Hall  Trophy,  which  is  awarded  to  an  alumni 
class  for  its  support  of  the  University.  The  Class 
of  1964  had  66.3  percent  of  its  members  contrib- 
ute to  the  annual  fund,  while  68  percent  of  the 
Class  of  1970  contributed.  Class  representatives 
Dwight  Ogier  and  Jock  Tonissen  accepted  the 
trophy  on  behalf  of  the  Classes  of  1964  and  1970, 
respectively. 

Blount  said  a  $100,000  challenge  grant  in- 
creased activity  in  the  class  structure,  and  an 
ambitious  program  of  alumni  and  student  phon- 
athons  accounted  for  the  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  alumni  who  gave  to  the  college 
during  the  past  year.  Alumni  phonathons  were 
held  in  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Bir- 
mingham, Huntsville,  Sewanee,  and  Knoxville. 
Blount  and  Kyle  Dice,  assistant  director  of  the 
annual  fund,  also  organized  22  phonathons 
staffed  by  Sewanee  students. 


The  $100,000  challenge  grant  played  a  key  part 
in  encouraging  more  alums  to  contribute,  Blount 
said.  The  grant,  provided  by  an  anonymous 
donor,  challenged  Sewanee  alumni  who  had 
never  contributed  to  the  University  or  who  had 
not  done  so  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
anonymous  donor  gave  $100  for  every  alumnus 
in  this  category  who  gave  to  the  University,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $100,000. 

"The  challenge  really  helped  us  in  terms  of  our 
percentage,"  said  Blount.  "We  sent  out  a  direct 
mail  piece  about  it,  and  we  used  it  in  our 
phonathon  efforts." 

According  to  Blount,  the  percentage  of  alumni 
giving  is  an  important  index  considered  by 
foundations  and  corporations  when  they  decide 
whether  to  provide  a  grant. 

"It  gives  us  a  positive  image  to  present  to 
foundations  and  corporations.  If  you  say  to  a 
foundation,  '40  percent  of  the  alumni  support 
Sewanee,'  the  people  at  those  institutions  rum 
that  into  the  fact  that  60  percent  don't,"  said 
Blount. 

In  the  upcoming  year,  Blount  said  fund-raising 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  annual  fund  will  concen- 
trate not  on  a  percentage  goal  but  on  increasing 
both  the  number  of  dollars  raised  and  the 
number  of  donors  who  contribute.  The  Univer- 
sity hopes  to  raise  $2  million  from  friends, 
alumni,  and  parents,  and  to  have  6,000  alumni 
donors  contribute  to  the  annual  fund  in  the 
1989-90  fiscal  year. 

Boyd  Spencer,  director  of  development,  said 
the  success  of  this  year's  annual  fund  campaign 
should  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  next  capital 
campaign. 

"We're  trying  to  strengthen  the  annual  fund 
and  educate  people  about  the  difference  be- 
tween giving  to  the  annual  fund  and  giving  to  a 
capital  campaign,"  Spencer  said.  "A  capital  gift 
is  a  special  gift,  a  gift  that  comes  out  of  one's 
own  capital.  If  s  a  gift  given  not  in  place  of  but 
in  addition  to  one's  regular  contribution  to  the 
annual  fund." 


G.  S.  Bruton 

and  the  Seven 

Liberal  Arts 


Professor  of  Mathematics  Gaston  S.  Bruton 


The  medieval  curriculum  began  with  the 
"trivium" — grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic — and 
continued  with  the  "auadrivium"— arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  music;  these  were 
the  "seven  liberal  arts." 


"I  don't  want  to  start  this  meeting  ahead  of 
time,"  said  the  Provost,  pulling  out  his  pocket 
watch  to  check,  "but  I  certainly  don't  want  to 
begin  late,  so  let  us  start  now." 

Only  Gaston  Bruton,  the  first  Provost  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  could  call  the  joint  fac- 
ulties to  order  so  efficiently.  I  had  returned  to 
Sewanee  to  teach  in  1967,  and  Dr.  Bruton  was  the 
same  as  ever.  He  still  drove  to  work  each  day  in 
his  rust-coated  1941  Chrysler,  with  Tennessee 
license  number  1111.  A  symbol  of  its  owner's 
constancy  and  frugality,  the  wondrous  machine 
usually  spent  the  day  resting  upon  paper-thin 
tires  on  University  Avenue  near  Walsh  Hall. 

"Dr.  Bruton,  is  it  possible  that  we  could  have  a 
special  committee  appointed?"  asked  a  new- 
comer to  the  faculty.  "Yes,  if  s  possible,"  Bruton 
replied,  as  the  older  faculty  grinned.  The 
Provosf  s  reply  was  always  the  same  to  any  such 
question  when  there  was  no  evident 
impossibility. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  new  faculty  or  new  stu- 
dents to  leam  that  G.  S.  Bruton  took  words  seri- 
ously and  thought  they  were  to  be  used  with 
strict  attention  to  meaning.  He  loved  being 
asked  a  question  in  the  negative.  When  asked, 
"Dr.  Bruton,  do  you  not  think  we  should — ,"  his 
answer  was  usually  a  firm  "No"  that  would 
immediately  confound  the  questioner.  Then  Dr. 
Bruton  would  smile  and  continue,  "I  think  we 
should." 

We  shuddered  to  think  of  the  possibility  that 
Bruton  might  say,  "Yes,  I  do  not  think  we    - 
should." 

To  the  anonymous  telephone  caller's  "Who  is 
this?"  his  characteristically  considered  response 
was  always  "I  don't  know." 

Bruton  loved  words.  When  I  was  his  student 
he  would  often  take  just  a  moment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  advanced  calculus  class  to  quiz  us 
about  them.  Once  he  wrote  the  words  "desper- 
ate" and  "disparate"  on  the  board  and  said  that 
we  all  knew  the  first  word,  but  did  anybody 
know  what  the  second  word  meant?  I  didn't, 
but  Larry  Vamell,  who  later  went  to  Cal  Tech  in 
physics,  replied,  "Doesn't  that  jus'  mean 
'different'?" 

When  someone  answered  him  so  quickly  and 
casually.  Dr.  Bruton  never  knew  whether  to  be 
delighted  in  the  answer,  or  disappointed  that  he 
had  not  taught  everybody  something  new. 
"Yes,"  he  clipped,  his  lips  drawn  tight  in  a  thin 
smile. 

On  other  occasions  a  smile  of  great  warmth 
would  appear.  He  wrote  "Greenwich"  on  the 
board  one  day  and  asked  if  we  knew  how  to 
pronounce  it.  Grinnetch,  several  of  us  said 
proudly  at  once.  "That's  right  if  it's  'Greenwich 
Village',"  said  Dr.  Bruton,  "but  in  'Greenwich 
Mean  Time'  it  is  pronounced  Grinnidge."  He 
smiled — a  real  smile  this  time.  He  found  out  not 
only  that  we  knew  something,  but  that  he  had 
taught  us  something,  too. 


And  so  it  was  that  mathematics  classes  at 
Sewanee  ranged  somewhat  beyond  the  calculus. 
It  was  not  entirely  off  the  subject  to  leam  that 
"continuously"  and  "continually"  do  not  have 
identical  meanings,  but  Bruton  made  sure  we 
knew  about  "fortunate"  and  "fortuitous,"  about 
"uninterested"  and  "disinterested,"  and  about 
other  pairs  that  are  often  confused.  I  remember 
also  his  insistence  that  "precedence"  was  prop- 
erly accented  on  the  second  syllable.  Unlike 
most  of  us  who  tried,  he  could  pronounce  it  that 
way  without  sounding  the  least  bit  affected 

Bruton  deplored  how  few  students  knew  that 
the  singular  of  "insignia"  is  "insigne."  When, 
during  an  investiture  ceremony,  I  hear  the  cap 
and  gown  referred  to  as  "this  insignia,"  I  picture 
Dr.  Bruton's  thick  eyebrows  wrinkling  up  ov;v 
his  deep-set  eyes.  He  had  steel-grey  eyes,  an... 
when  he  was  not  pleased,  the  effect  of  their  glare 
was  devastating. 

About  once  every  couple  of  class  periods 
Bruton  would  come  in  with  more  trivia.  {Did  we 
know  where  the  word  "trivia"  came  from?  We 
would  soon.)  Sometimes  he  would  just  give 
practical  advice  about  being  brief.  Speech 
aspires  to  silence.  Ponderous  words  derived 
from  Latin  were  to  be  avoided  when  short 
words  would  do.  But  the  main  thing  was  to  be 
sure  you  said  what  you  meant  to  say. 

There  seems  to  be  an  affinity  underlying  math- 
ematics and  the  elements  of  language.  Carl 
Friedrich  Gauss,  usually  considered  the  greatest 
modem  mathematician,  came  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  committing  himself  totally  to  the 
study  of  philology.  Many  students  of 
mathematics,  like  Bruton,  have  an  amateur's 
interest  in  some  aspect  of  language.  Interest 
among  Bruton's  students,  though,  derived  just 
as  much  from  the  surprise  of  meeting  a  subject 
in  an  unexpected  place.  A  surprise,  like  encoun- 
tering a  poem  in  the  middle  of  a  calculus  book, 
can  engage  anybody's  attention.  Bruton  took 
advantage  of  this  little  teaching  trick. 

Dr.  Bruton  was  not  a  lover  of  poetry,  however. 
He  was  more  interested  in  the  denotations  of 
words  than  in  their  connotations,  stoutly  main- 
taining, for  example,  that  "impertinent"  meant 
nothing  more  than  "not  pertinent."  Perhaps  this 
bias  showed  through  in  a  paper  entitled  "Why  I 
Hate  Poetry,"  which  he  delivered  to  the  E.Q.B. 
Faculty  Qub.  Whatever  he  said,  he  and  Charles 
Harrison  of  the  English  Department,  who  flaun- 
ted the  number  2222  on  his  license  tag,  remained 
the  greatest  of  friends. 

I  always  wondered  if,  without  studying 
linguistics,  I  would  ever  come  across  something 
about  language  that  Dr.  Bruton  didn't  know.  I 
wrote  to  him  from  graduate  school  in  1964  to 
ask  for  a  recommendation,  and  mentioned  that  I 
had  come  across  the  word  "phthisicky."  I  won- 
dered if  he  knew  it.  Here  is  his  reply. 

Dear  Mac: 

. .  Many  thanks  for  remembering 
my  interest  in  words.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  been 
familiar  with  "phthisicky"  for  a  good  many  years. 
When  I  was  a  child  the  old  folks  used  to  use  it  occa- 
sionally. We  have  an  old  alumnus  who  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham whose  name  is  Turner.  Quite  often  he  signs 
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his  name  "Phlholognynh."  The  p-h-t-h  is 
pronounced  as  it  is  in  phthisic;  the  o-l-o-  as  it  is  in 
colonel;  the  g-n  as  in  gnat  and  the  y-r-r-h  asm 
myrrh.  I'll  give  you  another  word  that  begins  with  a 
tough  series  of  consonants— "chthonic."  You  can  try 
that  on  somebody.  ■  ■ . 

Three  years  later  when  I  was  a  junior  member 
of  his  faculty  1  was  still  hopeful  of  winning  just 
one  little  word  battle  with  him.  In  the  end  1  did 
win  exactly  one.  Among  a  group  of  people  at  the 
E.Q.B.  Club  he  suddenly  looked  straight  at  me 
and  asked  if  I  knew  the  singular  of  "insignia." 
Either  he  had  forgotten  that  he  had  taught  me 
the  answer  seven  years  before,  or  he  was  giving 
me  a  long-delayed  test.  1  answered  correctly 
and,  summoning  all  my  courage,  challenged  him 
to  give  the  singular  of  "tympani."  He  looked 
surprised  for  a  moment,  then  said,  "I  don't 
know  that."  I'm  sure  he  could  have  guessed  it. 
You  form  the  singular  just  as  you  do  for  "graf- 
fiti," which  he  would  have  considered  a  familiar 
word.  But  Dr.  Bruton  was  not  one  to  guess. 

I  recall  only  one  other  time  when  I  managed  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  a  topic  outside  mathemat- 
ics. He  was  saying  that  an  unsolvable  problem 
of  language  was  to  find  a  reasonable  rule  to  de- 
cide when  to  start  using  a  new  word  or  to  stop 
using  one  that  is  dying  out.  Trying  to  make  a 
small  joke,  1  replied  airily  that  I  had  solved  that 
problem  long  ago:  1  had  a  dictionary  that  had 
been  published  the  year  1  was  bom,  and  I  in- 
tended to  use  only  words  listed  there  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  The  first  part  was  true.  1  did  have 
such  a  dictionary,  although  the  fact  that  it  and  I 
were  the  same  age  was  purely  fortuitous.  The 
second  part  I  had  made  up  on  the  spot.  Dr. 
Bruton  took  a  moment  to  consider,  then  looked 
me  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  'That's  very 
sensible." 

I  glowed  at  the  compliment  until  I  realized 
that  before  he  told  me,  I  had  not  had  the  slight- 
est notion  that  my  solution  was  sensible. 

Recently,  during  the  centenary  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  a  photograph  was  circu- 
lated of  those  mathematicians  who  celebrated  its 
semi-centennial.  In  the  center  of  that  picture, 
made  at  Columbia  University  in  1938,  is  noted 
the  presence  of  "G.S.  Bruton,  Univ.  of  the 
South."  After  teaching  briefly  at  Georgia  Tech 
he  had  come  to  Sewanee  in  1925  and  later 
received  his  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Mathematics  must  have  played  a 
great  part  in  making  Dr.  Bruton  what  he  was. 
When  I  think  of  him,  I  think  of  Plato's  belief  that 
mathematics  is  good  for  the  soul. 

By  the  time  I  knew  him,  however,  his  feeling 
for  mathematics  was  closer  to  a  velleity  than  a 
passion.  He  had  already  been  serving  as  dean 
for  years  and  taught  only  part-time.  Yet  few 
other  professors  of  mine  could  inspire  such 
interest  in  academics.  Larry  Vamell  and  at  least 
five  others  in  that  small  calculus  class  went  on  t< 
get  Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  death  in  1961  of  his  son,  who  had  taught 
mathematics  at  West  Point,  must  have  affected 


him  deeply.  The  Brutons  had  lost  their  other 
child  in  infancy.  Dr.  Bruton  settled  more  and 
,to  his  last  administrative  post,  which 
became  increasingly  important  to  the  well-being 
of  the  University.  By  all  accounts,  he  filled  the 
provostship  with  rare  distinction.  Being  the 
steadiest  of  men,  he  was  an  almost  perfect  ad- 
ministrator. He  went  out  of  his  way  not  to  create 
even  the  appearance  of  favoritism  to  his  own 
department,  and  he  enjoyed  continuously  the 
respect  and  trust  of  the  entire  faculty.  While 
gripping  the  purse  strings  of  the  University  with 
legendary  tighlfistedness,  he  nevertheless  of- 
fered increased  support  for  The  Sewanee  Review. 
Not  the  least  of  Bruton's  legacies  grew  out  of 
his  tenure  of  36  years  as  tennis  coach.  It  was  said 
that  going  on  a  tennis  trip  with  him  was  a  liberal 
education  in  itself.  On  these  trips  he  sometimes 
had  the  team  play  the  game  Dictionary,  in  which 
each  tum  begins  with  one  player  trying  to  find  a 
word  in  the  dictionary  that  no  one  else  knows.  It 
took  only  a  few  turns  to  pass  an  hour,  for 
Sewanee's  tennis  coach  seemed  to  know  virtu- 
ally all  the  words  in  any  desktop-sized 
dictionary.  He  would  be  certain,  for  example,  to 
know  the  word  for  which  "aspirin"  serves  as  an 
abbreviation. 

A  copy  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Bruton  by  the  joint  faculties 
when  he  retired  in  1968.  "I  am  not  so  immodest 
as  to  say  1  don't  need  that,"  he  said,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  surprise  gift  at  his  last  faculty  meeting. 
He  seemed  as  fit  and  as  strikingly  alert  as  ever. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  learned  the  rest  of  the 
words,  had  he  been  given  the  time. 

He  died,  however,  the  following  fall,  after  suf- 
fering bravely  and  stoically  from  cancer.  On  his 
gravestone  in  the  University  Cemetery  is  the  fol 
lowing  inscription: 

GASTON  SWINDELL  BRUTON  PH.D.  LL.D 

November  22, 1902  September  18, 1968 

MET  AAOfYXOI 

He  loved  this  University. 
His  life— and  death— speak  tor  him,  to  God  and  to  Man. 
If  it  be  lite  that  awaits,  he  will  live  forever  unconquered; 
If  death,  he  shall  die  at  last  strong  in  his  pride  and  free. 

For  the  record,  Bruton's  first  and  last  names 
are  accented  strongly  on  the  first  syllable,  while 
his  middle  name  is  accented  on  the  second. 
Bayly  Turlington,  the  professor  of  classics  with 
whom  Bruton  had  enjoyed  a  long  and  lively  cor- 
respondence about  words,  was  asked  by  Mrs. 
Bruton  to  suggest  an  epitaph.  Megalovsychos— 
"great-souled"— came  from  Bayly. 

Twenty  years  after  his  death,  it  is  finally  clear 
to  me — as  it  must  be  clear  to  the  reader 
already — that  the  principle  behind  Gaston 
Bruton's  teaching  was  the  oldest  principle  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts:  the  "trivium"  must  be  mas- 
tered before  the  "quadrivium"  can  be  studied. 


William  "Mac"  Priestley.  C62,  is  a  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  the  South. 


Recollections  of 
Gaston  Bruton 


by  T.N.E.  Greville 

1  have  fond  memories  of  Gaston  Bruton.  He  was 
my  first  mathematics  teacher  at  the  college  level. 
During  the  period  of  my  enrollment  at  Sewanee 
(1927-30)  he  and  General  Jervey  (who  was  con- 
sidered the  chairman)  constituted  the  entire 
mathematics  faculty.  I  remember  Bruton  as  an 
excellent  teacher  and  a  warm  and  friendly  per- 
son who  strongly  encouraged  my  interest  in 
mathematics. 

1  suppose  I  was  his  "star"  pupil,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  from  North  Carolina,  which  1  then 
considered  to  be  my  state  of  residence,  created  a 
certain  bond  between  us.  My  decision  to  seek  a 
doctorate  in  mathematics  was  made  after  leav- 
ing Sewanee,  but  I  corresponded  with  Bruton 
about  it.  I  recall  a  letter  he  sent  me  in  which 
he  outlined  various  branches  of  mathematics 
from  which  I  might  choose  an  area  of 
specialization. 

In  the  late  1930s  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
look  him  up  when  I  returned  to  Sewanee  for  a 
friend's  wedding  and  spent  about  two  hours 
with  him.  At  that  time  he  was  still  primarily 
teaching  mathematics.  I  recall  that  Mrs.  Bruton 
expressed  satisfaction  with  my  visit  because  she 
said  that  he  had  few  opportunities  to  "talk 
shop"  with  colleagues. 

At  that  time  he  asked  my  advice  about  a 
combinatorial  problem  involving  the  casting  of 
dice  that  someone  had  propounded  to  him.  He 
had  solved  it  by  a  rather  crude  "hammer  and 
tongs"  method,  but  was  not  satisfied  and  won- 
dered if  there  was  not  a  neater,  more  attractive 
way.  This  happened  to  be  a  mathematical  area  in 
which  he  was  not  well  versed  but  in  which  1  was 
thoroughly  steeped.  He  had  a  commendable 
liking  for  elegance  in  mathematics  and  was 
pleased  when  I  showed  him  how  the  problem 
could  be  easily  solved  by  the  use  of  a  generating 
function. 

Bruton  obtained  his  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (Madison  campus)  and  1  recall  his 
saying  once  that  he  chose  Wisconsin  mainly  be- 
cause it  offered  him  a  fellowship  with  a  slightly 
larger  stipend  than  the  University  of  Chicago 
(then  preeminent  in  mathematics),  and  that  this 
was  a  poor  reason  for  making  such  an  important 
decision.  By  a  quirk  of  fate,  later  in  my  career  I 
spent  two  decades  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
faculty  and  became  acquainted  with  Mark 
Ingraham,  who  had  been  Bruton's  thesis  adviser 
and  remembered  him  with  affection. 

T.N.E.  Greville,  C'30,  is  the  first  Sewanee  graduate 
to  have  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics  (University  of 
Michigan,  1933).  Having  specialized  for  most  of  his 
career  in  actuarial  mathematics,  he  retired  in  1981 
from  the  Mathematics  Research  Center  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  lives  in  Charbttesvilk, 
Virginia. 


New  Faculty  at  Sewanee 


Walter  Randolph  Adams,  who  holds  a  Ph.D. 
from  Michigan  State  University,  has  a  temporary 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy. He  has  taught  at  Dickinson  College  and  this 
past  summer  at  Michigan  State  University. 

DanielS.  Backlund  joins  Sewanee'sTheater  and 
Speech  Department  as  an  assistant  professor. 
From  Peoria,  Illinois,  he  has  been  technical  direc- 
tor for  more  than  150  productions. 
His  experience  has  included  teach- 
ing and  directing  as  well  as  scenery 
and  lighting  designs  for  theater, 
opera,  and  television.  Mr.  Backlund 
earned  his  M.F.A.  degree  at  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 

Steven  Curtis  Baker,  a  fisheries 
biologist  who  has  worked  with  the 
Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Depart- 


lecturt 


His 


Steven  Curtis  Baker 


master's  degree  is  from  Tennessee  Technological 
University.  He  comes  to  Sewanee  from  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  for  a  one-year  appointment  while 
Ronald  Toll  is  on  sabbatical  leave. 

Joining  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
1989-90  academic  year  is  assistant  professor 
Gregory  Thomas  Clark,  a  specialist  in  the 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  With  both  an 
M.F.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  University,  Mr. 
Clark  has  taught  art  history  at  Queens  College  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York  and  at  New 
York  University.  He  has  most  recently  served  as 
assistant  curator,  department  of  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Manuscripts,  at  the  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library  in  New  York. 

Susan  A.  Holt  joins  the  faculty  of  the  Psychol- 
ogy Department.  Most  recently  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Monti- 
cello,  she  has  also  taught  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  at  Boston  University.  Twice  a 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Fellow,  Pro- 
fessor Holt  has  also  acted  as  a  research  consult- 
ant in  the  area  of  early  childhood  development. 
She  holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

Instructor  Michele  Lemettais  joins  the  French 
Department  with  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from 
Rice  University,  where  she  has  been  doing  post- 
graduate work.  She  has  taught  at  Rice,  the 
University  of  Houston,  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
and  the  Bilingual  Education  Institute. 

Visiting  Brown  Foundation  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts 
was  Nigel  McGilchrist,  director  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  Institute  in  Rome  and  consultant  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. He  ended  his  three-week  residency  at 
Sewanee  with  a  lecture  entitled  "Forgeries,  Fakes, 
and  the  Way  Paint- 
ings Change."  Mr. 
McGilchrist  holds 
both  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  Oxford 
University,  where  he 
currently  lectures.  He 
is  a  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  arts  pages  of 

The  Times  of  London.  . .      .   . 

Michae  Lemettais 


Antonio  Eloy  Momplet  Miguez  is  another 
1989  Brown  Foundation  Fellow.  As  a  Visiting 
Professor  of  Spanish  and  Fine  Arts,  he  joins  the 
faculty  for  first  semester.  He  holds  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  Complutensc  University  of  Madrid, 
where  he  teaches  in  the  art  history  department. 
He  has  served  as  professor  of  art  history  for  sev- 
eral American  programs  abroad. 

Randolph  Stuart  Peterson,  who 
holds  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  joins  the 
physics  department  as  associate 
professor.  Following  postgraduate 
work  at  the  Goethe  Institute  in  West 
Germany,  he  received  a  Welch  Foun- 
dation Fellowship  in  1977.  He  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut and  since  1980  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Chattanooga.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
been  doing  research  with  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories  in  the  field  of  x-ray  measurement. 

Eugene  Wyatt  Prunty,  C'69,  returns  to  Sewanee 
as  the  Carlton  Distinguished  Professor  of  English 
and  the  director  of  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence. He  spent  the  fall  of  1986  in  Se1 
Brown  Foundation  Visiting  FeJJow. 
He  has  held  positions  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Virginia 
Polytechnical  Institute  and  State 
University,  the  Bread  Loaf  School  of 
English  of  Middlebury  College,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  While  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  he  held  the  Elliott 
Coleman  Chair  in  Writing  Seminars. 
For  the  past  eight  summers.  Profes- 
sor Prunty  has  been  on  the  faculty  ol 
Loaf  Writers'  Conference.  He  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  writing  from  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  a  Ph.D.  in  English  from  Louisiana  State 
University. 

Recipient  of  the  John  D.  MacArthur  Assistant 
Professorship  is  Susan  Janet  Ridyard  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  who  joins  the  Department  of 
History.  Dr.  Ridyard,  who  holds  B.A.,  M.A.,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  been  a  teaching  fellow  at  Lucy  Cav- 
endish College,  Cambridge.  She  has  published  a 
book  on  Anglo-Saxon  saints.  A  collection  of  es- 
says on  early  English  medieval  history  has  been 
accepted  for  publication. 

Simon  Jeremy  Rothenberg,  who  holds  B.A., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  is  our  third  Brown  Foundation  Fel- 
low and  an  associate  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr. 
Rothenberg  comes  to  Sewanee  from  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  where  he  has  spent  the  last 
thirteen  years  as  a  physical  chemist  and  aerosol 
scientist  at  Lovelace  Inhalation  Toxicology  Re- 
search Institute.  His  teaching  posts  have  taken 
him  to  Iran,  Africa,  and  back  to  his  native  Eng- 
land. He  is  well-recognized  in  the  field  of  elec- 
trochemistry and  environmental  science. 

Assistant  professor  of  history  Robert  Seward 
Salisbury  comes  to  Sewanee  from  Oregon  State 
University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 


College,  with  an  M.A.  degree  from  Syracuse 
University  and  a  Ph.D. from  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Career  forester  Glendon  William  Smalley  has 
been  associated  with  the  University  of  the  South 
since  1963.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  a  research 
forester  and  soil  scientist  with  Sewanee's 
U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service  Station,  closed  last  year 
for  lack  of  funding.  Mr.  Smalley  has  simultane- 
ously held  the  position  of  adjunct  professor  with 
the  Department  of  Forestry,  Wildlife,  and  Fisher- 
ies at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  His 
publications  are  more  than  40  in  number,  and  he 
currently  serves  as  editor  for  the  Forest  Ecology 
Working  Group  newsletter.  He  holds  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
will  lecture  in  forestry. 

James  Keith  Sutton,  C'81,  returns  to  Sewanee 
as  an  instructor  in  the  biology  department  first 
semester.  He  is  currently  doing  graduate  work 
at  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  at  Wake 
Forest  University. 

Sewanee's  Minority  Scholar-in-Residence  in 
Philosophy  is  Norman  Kenneth  Swazo.  He  has 
taught  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
with  previous  experience  as  consultant  to  the 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  to  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Mr. 
Swazo  holds  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  Princeton  University,  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  a  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Georgia. 
David  Wilkes  came  to  the 


sSun 


r  Music  Cen 


1979  as  a  clarinet  student.  For  the 
past  several  years,  he  has  served  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  in  the  SSMC  offices.  This  fall 
he  joined  the  University's  music  department 
faculty  as  an  instructor  of  woodwind  instru- 
ments. In  addition  to  giving  private  lessons  he 
will  coach  the  woodwind  and  brass  sectional 
rehearsals  of  the  University  Orchestra. 

Assistant  professor  of  philosophy  Paul  Eddy 


Wilson  c 
Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
where  he  has  been  a 
graduate  teaching  as- 
sistant. His  Ph.D.  de- 
gree is  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee. 
Visiting  associate 
professor  of  French 
Metka  Zupan£i£ 
comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  French 


?  from  the  U 


Metka  Zuparn 


Literature,  University  of  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia, 
where  she  has  been  on  the  faculty  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Her  degrees  include  the  Diploma  from  the 
UniversityofLjubljana,theDoctoratfromtheUni- 
versity  of  Strasbourg,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Zagreb. 


The  Dean's  Column 

A  Busy  Time  for 
Planning  Groups 

Studies  aimed  al  assessing  our  current  programs 
and  at  planning  significant  improvements  are  a 
marked  feature  of  life  at  Sewanee  this  fall.  I  have 
never  known  a  busier  time,  and  I  believe  my 
perception  is  shared  by  many  faculty  and  staff 
members  as  well  as  students. 

The  Report  of  the  Working  Group  on  Faculty 
Teaching  Load  and  Related  Educational  Issues, 
approved  by  the  college  faculty  last  May,  is 
being  examined  by  an  implementation  commit- 
tee headed  by  Professor  Stephen  Puckette.  Some 
significant  changes  in  the  curriculum  could  be 
forthcoming  later  in  the  year,  depending  on 
what  this  group  recommends. 

A  major  new  initiative  in  the  area  of  student 
life  has  been  launched  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Task  Force  on  Undergraduate  Student  Life  in  the 
1990s.  There  arc  over  forty  administrative  staff 
members,  faculty  members,  and  students  at 
work  on  this  project,  which  is  aimed  at  identify- 
ing strengths  and  weaknesses  in  extracurricular 
student  life  and  making  Sewanee  fully  competi- 
tive with  the  best  institutions  of  our  kind.  The 
beginning  of  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a 
sports  and  physical  fitness  center  is  a  related 
project.  The  task  force,  under  the  direction  of  a 
steering  committee  headed  by  Professor  Charles 
Brockctt,  will  include  four  subcommittees:  com- 
munity service,  fraternities  and  sororities,  the 
status  of  women,  and  alternative  social  activi- 
ties. A  retreat  recently  held  under  Vice-Chancel- 
lor Williamson's  leadership,  with  some  sixty 
persons  in  attendance  from  all  sections  of  the 
college  communitv,  provided  a  stimulating  start. 

The  Strategic  Planning  Committee  and  the  En- 
rollment Planning  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
Provost,  Dr.  Frederick  Croom,  have  been  meet- 
ing regularly  this  fall.  These  committees  are 
making  plans  for  the  expansion  in  the  number  of 
students  and  faculty  and  the  provision  of  new 
facilities  over  the  next  decade,  as  called  for  in 
the  Strategic  Planning  Document. 

Meanwhile,  an  important  studv  completed  last 
spring  is  being  implemented.  All  of  the  twenty- 
nine  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  on  Mi- 
nority Recruiting  and  Retention  are  being  acted 
upon  by  the  administration.  A  minority  enrich- 
ment summer  program  tur  high  school  students 
may  be  started" as  early  as  next  summer.  The  dis- 
cussions which  look  place  last  winter  and  spring 
on  "What  It  Means  to  be  a  Christian  University" 
have  not  yet  resulted  in  a  written  report,  but  the 
issues  raised  then  are  still  very  much  on  the 
college's  agenda. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Sewanee 
wants  to  perform  its  mission  even  better  than  in 
the  past  and  to  become  better  known  for  the 
quality  of  the  education  it  offers.  Sometimes  in- 
vestigations and  projects  aimed  at  improvement 
can  be  contentious,  but  so  far  there  has  been  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  dialogue  here,  combined 
with  a  determination  to  reach  our  very  consider- 
able untapped  potential. 

W.  Brown  Patterson 
Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Alumni  Seminar 
Series  in  Biology 
Honors  Dr.  H. 
Malcolm  Owen 


The  Alumni  Seminar  Series  in  Biology  was 
initiated  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Caskin, 
C'63,  of  Birmingham,  who  presented  the  first 
lecture  in  January  1989.  With  this  successful 
beginning,  plans  were  made  to  continue  the 
scries  and  to  name  it  in  honor  of  Dr.  Malcolm 
Owen,  retired  professor  of  biology.  The  second 
lecture  was  given  this  fall  by  another  graduate 
of  the  Class  of  '63,  Dr.  Ross  C.  Clark,  curator  of 
adult  education  at  the  Morton  Arboretum  in 
Lisle,  Illinois.  The  program,  entitled  "Keeping 
Botany  Alive,"  drew  many  students,  faculty, 
friends,  and  alumni.  Dr.  Owen  himself  was  there 
to  enjoy  the  seminar,  just  one  day  prior  to  his 
move  from  Sewanee  to  a  retirement  community 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Malcolm  Owen  came  to  Sewanee  in  1950  as 
chairman  of  the  biology  department  and  for  the 
next  28  years  served  as  mentor  and  advisor  to  a 
host  of  students  who  were  to  become  outstand- 
ing physicians,  scientists,  and  teachers.  In  1960 
be  wrote  a  proposal  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Summer  Institute  for  High  School 
Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a  program 
which  eventually  produced  100  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  degrees.  The  Woods  Laboratory 
building  was  planned  and  constructed  under  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  building  commit- 
tee. He  also  helped  to  establish  the  department's 
radioisotopes  facility  and,  quick  to  see  the  use- 
fulness of  computers  in  biology,  he  designed  his 
courses  to  include  computer  exercises. 

In  addition  to  honoring  Dr.  Owen,  this  alumni 
seminar  series  was  instituted  to  interest  students 
in  biology,  inspire  the  facultv  bv  demonstrations 
of  the  success  of  their  graduates,  and  stimulate 
alumni  involvement  in  undergraduate 
education. 

The  Alumni  Seminar  Series  in  Biology  is 
currently  seeking  corporate  funding  in  order  to 
assure  that  seminars  mav  continue  to  be  held 
twice  a  year.  Inquiries  and  suggestions  may  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  George  Ramseur,  acting 
chairman,  Department  of  Biology. 


Vice-President  for  University  Relations  Tom  Watson 

presents  citation  of  appreciation  to  Bob  Rust,  C 61,  for  hi 

leadership  m.  national  chair  of  the  annual  fund  drive. 


Faculty  News 

Henrietta  Croom,  professor  of  biology,  returned 
in  August  from  sabbatical  leave  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  where  she  worked  with  Dr.  Rose- 
mary Gillespie  in  the  discovery  of  45  new  spe- 
cies of  spiders.  Among  the  45  are  spiders  with 
characteristics  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
Her  research  into  molecular  techniques  for 
studying  the  evoluntionary  history  of  a  species 
will  be  useful  here  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
in  the  study  of  cave  spiders. 

Biology  professor  George  Ramseur  was  in- 
vited to  submit  a  paper  for  presentation  at  the 
second  annual  Symposium  on  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Lower  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  River 
Valleys  held  in  March  at  Austin  Pcay  State  Uni- 
versity and  sponsored  in  part  by  the  Tennessee 
Academy  of  Science.  His  paper  discussed 
changes  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Dr.  Ramseur  also  spoke  at  Motlow 
Community  College  in  April  as  part  of  that 
college's  faculty  development  program.  His 
topic  was  "Increases  of  Greenhouse  Gases  and 
Depletion  of  Ozone." 

Ronald  Toll  has  recently  received  approval  for 
a  one-year  grant  of  $5,000  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  to  con- 
tinue his  research  on  St.  Catherine's  Island  in  the 
field  of  clam  dispersal.  The  project  has  already 
yielded  data  that  represents  a  major  break- 
through in  the  way  we  view  the  dispersal  of 
clams.  Christy  Rucker,  a  senior  biology  major, 
has  been  involved  with  this  project  and  will  con- 
tinue her  work  with  Dr.  Toll. 


Phonathon  Effort 
Expanded  ^^ 
for  1989-90    Jgfcl 


Because  of  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  our 
alumni  and  students,  our  phonathon  program 
has  been  expanded  this  year.  Our  first  phona- 
thons  began  in  October  with  students  calling 
from  campus  and  from  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Bir- 
mingham, kicking  off  the  alumni  effort  under 
the  leadership  of  Julie  Moebes,  C'86. 

The  increased  activity  this  fall  for  the  annual 
fund  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  to  reach  a  goal  of  6,000  alumni  donors 
and  to  raise  $2  million  from  all  sources.  In  the 
past  two  years  we  have  been  very  successful  in 
raising  our  percentage  of  alumni  giving,  but 
both  years  we  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  year 
never  sure  of  the  outcome.  We  hope  that  by  in- 
creasing our  programs  and  starting  earlier,  we 
will  be  able  to  measure  our  progress  more  accu- 
rately and  re-evaluate  our  plans  at  key  points 
during  the  year.  We  also  hope  to  avoid  the  end- 
of-June  frenzy  and  alleviate  the  pressure  on  our 
volunteers  and  staff  members. 

Here's  to  your  continued  support  and  another 
successful  year  for  Sewanee. 


Bishop  Allin  Honored  as  1989 
Distinguished  Alumnus 

The  Right  Reverend  John  Maury  Allin,  C'43,  T'45,  has  been  named  Sewanee's 
1989  Distinguished  Alumnus  by  the  University's  Associated  Alumni. 

Bishop  Allin,  retired  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  former 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South,  was  honored  at  Friday  evening's 
homecoming  dinner  for  his  loyalty  and  service  to  his  alma  mater  and  for  his 
diverse  contributions  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

"Bishop  Allin  has  served  his  church  with  compassion  and  perseverance 
through  one  of  the  most  significant  eras  in  its  history,"  said  Associated  Alumni 
President  R.  Lee  Glenn.  "Elected  as  presiding  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  as  chancellor  of  the  University  in  the  same  year,  he  provided  steady  lead- 
ership for  the  national  church  through  those  tumultuous  times  when  such  is- 
sues as  the  ordination  of  women  and  the  use  of  the  newly  revised  prayer  book 
were  creating  conflict  throughout  the  church." 

Bishop  Allin,  known  to  most  of  us  as  Jack,  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  South  from  1973  to  1979  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees  (1959-1973)  and  Board  of  Regents  (1965-1973).  In  recent  years  he 
was  national  co-chairman  of  Century  II,  the  University's  successful  $50-mil!ion 
campaign.  In  1987,  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater  to  serve  as  interim  chaplain 
for  two  semesters. 

A  native  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  Allin  attended  both  college  and  seminary  at 
Sewanee.  He  has  served  parishes  and  Episcopal  institutions  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana.  Prior  to  his  election  as  presiding  bishop  in  1973,  he  had  been  bishop 
for  twelve  years  in  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi.  He  also  served  as  Episcopal 
chaplain  at  Tulane  University  and  Newcomb  College  in  New  Orleans  and  later 
as  headmaster  of  All  Saints'  School  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Bishop  Allin  and  his  wife,  Ann,  have  recently  moved  from  Sewanee  to 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 


From  the 

Alumni 

Desk- 


Report  of  the  Alumni  Council 


Almost  70  Sewanee  Club  presidents,  class  repre- 
sentatives, alumni  trustees,  association  officers, 
members  of  the  St.  Luke's  Alumni  Council,  and 
Annual  Fund  Executive  Council  members  con- 
vened at  Sewanee  on  August  24-25  for  the 
Alumni  Council  meeting. 

A  gala  dinner  in  Convocation  Hall,  celebrating 
60.1  percent  alumni  giving,  opened  the  session. 
On  Friday  morning,  Lee  Glenn,  C'57,  president 
of  the  Associated  Alumni,  welcomed  the  group 
and  introduced  Tom  Dupree,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Mr.  Dupree  shared  his  per- 
spective of  the  University  and  discussed  many 
of  the  complexities  of  making  a  budget,  stressing 
the  need  to  hold  tuition  increases  to  a  minimum. 
He  also  encouraged  us  to  help  recruit  students 
from  our  hometowns  and  to  involve  local  par- 
ishes and  dioceses  in  supporting  the  University. 
He  announced  that  a  regents'  committee  will  be 
studying  the  Sewanee  Inn  and  commended  the 


alumni  for  reaching  60.1  percent  giving. 
He  closed  by  expressing  his  hope  that  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  administration  could 
work  together  to  offer  quality  education 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Dwight  Ogier,  C'64,  and  Jock  Tonissen, 
C'70,  vice-chairmen  for  planned  giving, 
received  the  Hall  Trophy,  which  was  do- 
nated by  O.  Morgan  Hall  and  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  class  (or  classes)  giving 
the  top  gifts  to  the  Annual  Fund. 

Special  certificates  were  presented  to  Bob  Rust, 
C'61,  national  chairman  of  the  Annual  Fund, 
Laurie  Jarrett,  C'85,  Ernest  "Chip"  Stanley,  C70, 
Steve  Puckette,  C'49,  and  Allen  Wallace,  C'64, 
for  their  outstanding  work  on  this  year's  Annual 
Fund  drive. 

Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  gave  a  brief  talk 
about  his  first  year  in  office  and  his  vision  for 
the  future,  noting  especially  the  renovations  at 
Fulford  Hall  and  Quintard  Hall  and  the  plans 
for  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  home.  He  also  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  task  forces  to  study 
minority  affairs,  the  nature  of  a  Christian  univer- 
sity, and  the  quality  of  undergraduate  life  at 
Sewanee.  After  the  presentation  Williamson  and 
Dupree  answered  questions  from  the  group. 

The  group  adjourned  to  the  lawn  of  the 
Women's  Center,  where  the  Alumni  Council 
hosted  the  Annual  Legacy  Luncheon  honoring 


incoming  students  who  are  sons  and  daughters 
of  Sewanee  alumni. 

After  lunch,  various  committees  met  in  plan- 
ning sessions.  Vice-president  for  Regions  Lisa  M. 
Howick,  C81,  led  an  enthusiastic  roundtable  of 
Sewanee  Club  presidents.  Bob  Rust  and  Jock 
Topissen  led  an  informative  goal-setting  session 
with  class  representatives.  Lee  Glenn  and  the 
Associated  Alumni  trustees  met  and  proposed  a 
thoughtful  resolution  to  achieve  100  percent  giv- 
ing among  the  trustees.  Penn  Rogers,  C'72,  gave 
a  report  on  the  alumni  admissions  program 
which  has  been  established  in  eight  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

At  the  final  session  Lee  Glenn  expressed  his 
appreciation  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  his  ad- 
ministration, the  officers  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, the  University  Relations  staff,  and  the  en- 
tire Alumni  Council  for  their  participation  and 
enthusiasm. 

Our  volunteer  leadership  left  the  Mountain 
after  two  days  with  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose, 
an  informed  vision  of  the  University,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic commitment  to  make  1989-90  an  even 
better  year  than  1988-89! 


Yogi  Anderson 
Director  of  the  Associated  Alumni 


The  Sewanee  News 


^vaneelionorsltsOwnatFounders'  Day  Ceremony 


Founders'  Day  was  celebrated  October  9,  the 
129th  anniversary  of  the  laying  of  the  Univer- 
sity's cornerstone,  with  a  special  convocation  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel. 

Edith  Dowling  McCrady,  first  lady  of  Sewanee 
during  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  her  late  hus- 
band, Edward  McCrady,  was  one  of  four  per- 
sons to  be  awarded  an  honorary  degree  during 
the  service. 

Vema  J.  Dozier,  adjunct  professor  in  New  Tes- 
tament at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and 
another  honorary  degree  recipient,  delivered  the 
convocation  address. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Irving  Jones,  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Montana  and  former  arch- 
deacon for  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  also  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree.  A  fourth  recipient 
was  distinguished  Sewanee  alumnus  and  Bir- 
mingham civic  and  business  leader  C.  Caldwell 
Marks. 

Frederick  H.  Croom,  who  has  served  as  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  college  since  1984,  was  formally 
installed  as  the  Provost  of  the  University.  In  this 
office,  Dr.  Croom  serves  as  chief  academic  and 
financial  officer  for  the  University.  Dr.  Croom 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment in  1971;  he  holds  the  rank  of  professor. 
Boston-born  Edith  Dowling  McCrady,  edu- 
cated at  Northfield-Mount  Hcrmon  School  and 
Simmons  College,  came  to  Sewanee  in  1937 
when  her  husband  assumed  leadership  of  the 
University's  biology  department.  When  Edward 
McCrady  became  the  eleventh  Vicc-Chanccllor 
of  the  University  of  the  South  in  1950,  Edith 
McCrady  graciously  took  up  the  calling  as 
Sewanee's  first  lady,  managing  four  children, 
Fulford  Hall,  and  an  exacting  schedule  of  Uni- 
versity duties.  In  addition,  Mrs.  McCrady  has 
always  been  active  in  the  life  of  the  Sewanee 
community,  with  memberships  in  the  Hospital 
Auxiliary,  Otey  Parish  organizations,  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Women,  and  St.  Augustine's  Guild. 
She  was  founding  president  of  the  Friends  of 
duPont  Library  and  most  recently  has  joined  the 
Board  of  Advisors  at  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee 
School. 

Each  of  the  four  McCrady  children  attended 
the  University.  Edward  McCrady  III,  C'55, 
serves  as  a  Trustee  of  the  University;  he  teaches 
biology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro.  John  McCrady,  C'59,  is  in  the  elec- 
tronics business  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Waring 
McCrady,  C'59,  lives  and  teaches  in  Sewanee 
and  is  chairman  of  the  University's  French 
Department.  Sarah  McCrady  Hubbard,  who 
attended  summer  school  here,  is  the  assistant 
editor  of  Rice  University's  Studies  in  English 
Literature. 

Vema  Dozier,  educator  and  lay  leader  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  has  retired  as  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  department  of  English  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system.  She  continues 
her  work  in  Washington  as  a  freelance  consult- 
ant in  Bible  study  and  lay  ministry.  A  teacher  in 
the  English  public  schools  for  32  years,  she  has 
produced  numerous  study  materials  including 
cassette  tapes  and  booklets.  Currently  warden 
emerita  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in 


Washington,  Ms.  Dozier  has  served  on  the  board 
of  the  Episcopal  Radio  and  Television  Founda- 
tion and  the  Church  Development  Board.  She 
holds  both  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Howard 


Unh 


sity. 


Bishop  Charles  Irving  Jones  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  the 
South  with  an  M.Div.  degree  in  1977.  Following 
his  ordination  he  was  chaplain  at  Western  Ken- 
tucky University  and  vicar  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Russellville,  Kentucky.  He  served  as 
archdeacon  for  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  1982- 
1985.  An  active  member  of  the  Leadership  Acad 
emy  for  New  Directions  (LAND),  Bishop  Jones 
has  also  been  an  Education  for  Ministry  mentor. 
In  1986  he  was  made  the  eighth  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Montana.  He  is  currently  on  the 
board  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital  in  Helena.  A 1965 
graduate  of  The  Citadel,  Jones  holds  an  M.B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

C.  Caldwell  Marks,  a  1942  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of  the  South  and  re- 
cipient of  its  1987  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award,  is  retired  president  of  the  company  he 


founded.  Motion  Industries,  Inc., 
and  a  director  of  Genuine  Parts  Company,  At- 
lanta. He  is  also  vice-chairman  of  Porter,  White, 
Yardley,  Inc.,  in  Birmingham.  After  doing  gradu- 
ate work  at  both  Cornell  University  and  Har- 
vard University,  Mr.  Marks  devoted  his  talents 
to  business  and  civic  pursuits.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  At- 
lanta, Birmingham  branch,  and  director  of  the 
Home  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  in 
Birmingham.  He  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Alabama  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Indian  Snrings  School,  the  University 
of  Alabama  Research  Foundation,  and  the 
Southern  Research  Institute  in  Birmingham.  A 
former  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  South,  Mr.  Marks  has  been  a 
tireless  volunteer  for  Sewanee  as  a  former  trus- 
tee and  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni  and 
as  a  leader  in  the  Century  II  Campaign.  His  son 
Randy,  C69,  is  the  architect  who  designed  the 
plans  for  the  new  Vice-Chancellor's  house  now 
under  construction. 


The  McCrady  family  gathers  at  Sewanee  for  a  special  celebration.  Surrounding  honoree  Edith  Dowling  McCrady 

"".  two  generations  of  her  family,  including  her  four  Sewanee  alumni  children,  Waring  McCrady,  C'59,  Sally 

McCrady  Hubbard,  a  summer  school  student,  John  McCrady,  C'59,  and  Edward  McCrady  III,  C'55. 
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High  Tech  on  the  High  Seas 


by  Priscilla  Carter  Fort 

For  most  of  us,  "down  time"  amounts  to  the 
wasted  hours  when  our  computers  are  out  of 
service.  But  for  assistant  professor  Ron  Toll,  just 
back  from  a  10-day  sojourn  aboard  the  research 
vessel  Arctic  Discoverer,  "down  time"  describes 
the  hours  spent  in  the  deep-sea  exploration  of 
the  shipwrecked  S.S.  Central  America,  a  side- 
wheel  paddle  steamer  which  sank  off  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  in  1857.  They  were  th( 
most  valuable  hours  of  the  entire  trip. 

"This  has  been  the  highpoint  of  my  career," 
says  Toll,  already  somewhat  of  a  celebrity  on 
the  Mountain  for  his  work  with  eephalopods 
(the  highest  class  of  mollusks, 
including  squid  and  octo- 
pus). "While  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  media 
has  been  directed  at 
the  vast  treasure 
found  in  gold  bullion 
and  rare  coins,  those  c 
us  on  the  research  end 
the  mission  found  our  dis- 
coveries to  be  of  tremendous 
value  as  well." 

One  of  only  three  scientists  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  venture,  Dr.  Toll  served  as  biological 
oceanographer  and  expert  in  the  area  of  inverte- 
brate animals. 

Years  of  technological  planning  and  develop- 
ment funded  by  a  private  corporation,  the  Col- 
umbus-America Discovery  Group,  made  the 
project  possible.  Besides  using  high-tech  sonar  to 
find  the  wreckage  of  the  SS.Central  America,  the 
exploration  team  engineered  and  created  its  own 
remote-controlled  unmanned  submersible,  Nemo, 
specifically  designed  for  deep-sea  archeology. 

"The  control  room  on  the  ship  is  like 
thing  from  the  space  program, 
"The  technicians  in 
the  control  room 
operated  Nemo's 
video  cameras  and 
precision  robotic  am 
by  computer  to  pick 
up  the  smallest  of  or 
ganisms  as  well  as 

the  gold  coins  and  other  artifacts  of  the  sunken 
ship. 

"Naturally,  my  interests  were  in  the  animals 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  shipwreck  served  as 
a  kind  of  biological  oasis,  an  artificial  reef  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  surface.  Some  of  the  exotic 
specimens  of  sponges,  starfish,  and  pteropod 
remains  which  comprise  this  isolated  ecosystem 
have  been  added  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
invertebrate  zoology  collection.  Some  have  gone 
to  the  Scripps'  Institute  in  California  for  further 
studies  in  marine  biochemistry.  There  is  specula- 
tion that  the  sponges  found  here  may  contain 
certain  organic  compounds  that  could  be  useful 
in  cancer  and  arthritis  research." 
And  did  Dr.  Toll  bring  back  any 
Scwanee? 


5,000  land  and  marine  shells  from  the  southeast 
United  States  and  the  Caribbean. 

Of  historical  coincidence  to  Sewanee  in  this 
discovery  adventure  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
1857,  the  year  in  which  the  S.S.  Central  America 
sank,  that  the  University  of  the  South  was 
founded.  Further,  the  side-wheeler's  captain 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Lt.  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  first  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  who  spoke  at  the  laying  of 
the  University's  cornerstone  in  1860  and  was 
asked  to  serve  as  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  in  1868,  but  declined. 

"Very  few  of  us  get  this  kind  of  opportunity  to 
do  deep-sea  research,"  concludes  Toll.  "When 
the  excitement  over  the  sunken  gold  subsides, 
there  will  still  be  interest  in  the  scientific  investi- 
gation that  we've  only  begun  to  fathom.  For  his- 
torical and  archeological  research,  as  well  as  for 
oceanographic  work,  there's  plenty  more  down 
there  to  leam.  I  can't  wait  to  go  back!" 


"Everyone  asks  about  the  gold,''  he  explains, 
shaking  his  head  because  he  didn't  bring  any 
back.  "The  experience  of  being  part  of  such  a 
successful  deep-sea  adventure  is  really  more 
valuable  than  any  sunken  treasure  1  could  have 
found.  With  the  rare  specimens  I  was  allowed  to 
bring  back,  I  can  continue  my  own  work  here  in 
the  lab.  The  next  stage  of  my  research  will  in- 
volve the  mollusks  called  'shipworms,'  the  crea- 
tures that  bore  through  the  ship's  wood  as  it  sits 
in  the  water." 

According  to  Toll,  it's  unusual  that  any  wood 
t  all  after  130  years  on  the  bottom  of 

"Studying  the  animal-induced  degradation  of 
the  wood  can  tell  us  many 
things  about  ecological 
processes  of  marine  inverte- 
brates," he  concludes.  "This 
j    ,  is  where  my  research 

'3*>        begir>s." 

Currently  on  sabbatical 
leave  from  the  University, 
ns  a  research  associateship  with 
of  Invertebrate  Zoology  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  where  he  was  a  post- 
doctorate  fellow  in  1983.  He  also  serves.as  man- 
aging editor  of  the  American  Malacologkal 
Bulletin.  With  numerous  published  papers  and 
articles,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  the  biol- 
ogy and  evolution  of  eephalopods.  Professor 
Toll  has  had  extensive  curatorial  experience 
working  with  collections  from  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  University,  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Paris  Museum,  and  the  Museum  of 
Western  Australia,  among  others.  He  serves  as 
the  curator  of  the  invertebrate  collections  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  which  includes  over 


Short  Takes 

Some  of  the  stars  of  the  Sewanee  stage  appeared 
in  a  regional  theatre  production  of  "Pirates  and 
Pinafores,"  a  selection  from  the  musical  come- 
dies of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  that  played  at  the 
Cumberland  County  Playhouse  in  late  August. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Gilchrist,  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence, served  as  research  consultant  to  Jim 
Crabtree,  who  adapted  the  book  and  lyrics.  Nick 
Sullivan,  a  senior  at  the  university,  portrayed 
several  characters  this  season  including  the 
Judge  in  "Trial  by  Jury"  and  Sir  Joseph  in 
"H.M.S.  Pinafore."  Liz  Appunn,  C'89,  appeared 
as  Iolanthe  ("Iolanthe")  and  Phoebe  ("Yeoman  of 
theC-uard"). 

Robert  Bush,  principal  flute  with  the  Al- 
buquerque Symphony  Orchestra  and  Sewanee 
Summer  Music  Center's  flute  teacher  for  the 
past  four  seasons,  toured  this  fall  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  under  the  direction  of 
Lorin  Maazel,  H'89.  The  orchestra  performed  in 
fourteen  European  cities,  including  Leningrad, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  Paris,  Rome,  Berlin,  and 
London.  Maestro  Maazel  is  honorary  chairman 
of  Friends  of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music 

Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  attended  an 
executive  seminar  entitled  "Democracy  and 
Education"  last  July  as  a  guest  of  the  Aspen 
Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies.  Moderated  by 
Mortimer  J.  Adlcr  of  Chicago's  Institute  for 
Philosophical  Research,  the  seminar  focused  on 
issues  such  as  the  meaning  of  equal  educational 
opportunity,  the  nature  of  teaching  and  learning, 
and  the  difficulties  involved  in  teaching  moral 


Island 
Ecology 

Prog 


by  Jeffrey  P.  Cohn 


AN  OVERCAST,  DRIZZLY  DAY  ON  St.  CATHERINE'S 
Island.  A  group  of  Sewanee  students 
line  up  five  abreast,  about  an  arm's 
length  apart,  and  walk  slowly  through  an  open 
field.  Their  heads  are  down,  their  eyes  intently 
scanning  the  ground.  One  hundred  meters 
down  they  march  and  100  meters  back,  looking 
for  signs  that  wild  animals  have  used  this  grassy 
meadow  recently. 

While  no  animals  are  in  sight  today,  evidence 
of  their  former  presence  is  there  to  be  seen. 
Quickly  the  students  spot  deer  and  raccoon 
feces,  tracks  unmistakenly  left  by  a  feral  pig,  and 
tall  grasses  whose  seed  heads  have  been  clearly 
browsed  by  deer.  Each  sign  in  its  own  way  tells 
a  tale  about  wildlife  and  its  environment. 

Identifying  and  interpreting  those  tales  are 
part  of  a  unique  outdoor  learning  experience  for 
select  University  of  the  South  students  and 
faculty.  Some  400  miles  from  the  Sewanee 
campus,  the  University's  island  ecology  pro- 
gram combines  several  scientific  disciplines  in  a 
summer  course  that  expands  the  horizons  of 
young  people  beyond  classroom  lectures  and 
required  reading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  natural  world. 

"We  teach  students  how  wildlife  biology, 
botany,  geology-  and  ocean  biology  come 
together,"  says  Timothy  Keith-Lucas,  the 
program's  director  and  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  the  University.  "We  want  to  get 
students  out  of  a  specific  discipline  so  they  can 
see  how  it  all  fits  together.  We  want  them  to 
leam  how  marsh  erosion  influences  plant 
growth  and  how  that  affects  deer  and  raccoons." 

Each  summer  for  the  past  three  years,  Keith- 
Lucas  and  three  other  University  of  the  South 
faculty  members  have  led  students  through  the 
intense,  five-week  program.  Whether  sloshing 
through  ankle-deep  mud,  enduring  rain  or  hot 
humid  weather,  or  taking  readings  of  water 
salinity  and  temperature,  the  students  leam 
firsthand  how  animals,  plants,  and  their  physi- 
ct  and  influence  each  other, 
ice  is  the  centerpiece  of  the 
e  education  at  Sewanee,"  Keith- 
"We  equip  students  to  relate 
learned  in  the  classroom  to  what 
i  the  real  world  and  what  they 
leam  in  the  real  world  to  what  they  do  in  the 
classroom." 

St.  Catherine's  is  one  of  five  coastal  barrier 
islands  off  Georgia's  Atlantic  coast  that  are 
preserved  entirely  or  in  part  in  their  natural 
state.  The  island  is  owned  by  the  St.  Catherine's 
Island  Foundation,  which  conserves  the  island's 
natural  beauty  while  promoting  ecological, 


archeological,  and  historical  research  and  wild- 
life conservation. 

For  eons  about  1,000  Guale  (pronounced 
"wally")  Indians  lived  as  hunter-gatherers  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island.  Later,  during  the  age  of  dis- 
covery, the  island  was  the  northernmost  outpost 
of  Spain's  New  World  empire.  Still  later,  it  was 
given  over  to  extensive  cotton  and  rice  planta- 
tions as  well  as  to  farming,  logging, 
-+A  <^fc  "g^V^    and  shellfishing.  Several  of  the 
I  CH.  V    I  island's  inhabitants  played  key 
"       •*■■  roles  in  U.S.  and  Georgia  history. 

Today,  however,  no  casual  visitors  are  allowed 
on  St.  Catherine's  Island.  The  only  inhabitants 
are  staff  and  researchers  who  work  on  the 
island.  The  University  of  the  South  runs  its 
island  ecology  program  with  the  permission  of 
the  foundation  and  New  York's  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  screens  all 
requests  by  scientists  to  do  studies  there. 

The  seeds  for  the  island  ecology  program  were 
sown  in  1985  when  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  parent  body  of  the  world-famous  Bronx 
Zoo,  asked  Keith-Lucas  to  study  a  group  of 
captive-bom  ringtail  lemurs  which  the  200  was 


cal  habits  inter; 
"This  experie 
students'  scieni 
Lucas  explains, 
what  they  have 
they  will  find  i: 


* 
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planning  to  release  into  the  wild  at  its  Wildlife 
Survival  Center  on  St.  Catherine's  Island. 

Keith-Lucas,  who  had  previously  studied 
lemur  behavior  at  the  Duke  University  Primate 
Center  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  quickly 
recognized  the  island  as  an  ideal  place  for 
students  to  learn  about  natural  processes.  In 
1986  both  the  University  and  the  St.  Catherine's 
Foundation  accepted  his  proposal  for  an  island 
ecology  program. 

Starting  such  a  program  proved  difficult  and 
time-consuming.  It  took  Keith-Lucas  and  his 
colleagues  nearly  a  year  and  one-half  to  raise 
funds,  buy  equipment,  repair  facilities,  plan  the 
course,  and  recruit  qualified  students.  Much  of 
the  money,  nearly  $95,000  in  all,  came  from 
University  alumni  who  wanted  to  contribute  to 
a  special  science  program  targeted  for  students, 
Keith- Lucas  says. 

From  the  beginning,  the  University  of  the 
South  has  sought  to  attract  mostly  sophomores 
and  juniors  to  the  island  ecology  program.  Such 
students  will  return  to  Sewanee,  Keith-Lucas 
says,  and  contribute  what  they  have  learned  to 
related  courses  they  take. 

The  University  has  also  sought  to  attract 
students  from  a  variety  of  academic  back- 
grounds. Social  science  and  humanities  majors 
have  participated  in  the  program  alongside 
those  from  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
The  reason:  "We  aim  to  produce  educated 
citizens,  not  just  educated  scientists,"  says 
Donald  Brandeth  Potter,  assistant  professor  of 
geology  and  one  of  the  program's  instructors. 

Additionally,  unlike  the  educational  experi- 
ence most  students  get  in  courses  on  campus, 

those  participating  in  the  island  ecology  pro- 
gram leam  to  work  together.  "Students 
usually  work  individually,"  Keith-Lucas 
says.  "Here  they  have  to  work  as  a 
group.  And,  instead  of 

meeting  the  requirements 
of  just  one  instructor, 
they  have  to  meet 
those  of  four." 


One  could  hardly  expect  to  find  a  more  diverse 
outdoor  classroom  than  St.  Catherine's.  The 
island's  14,000  acres  include  sand  beaches,  fresh 
and  saltwater  marshes,  inland  ponds,  open 
meadows,  thick  brush,  and  dense  forest.  Stately 
live  oak,  tall  longleaf  and  loblolly  pines,  tropical 
palms  and  palmettos,  and  marsh  and  field 
grasses  dominate  the  island's  vegetation. 

Deer  abound  on  St.  Catherine's,  as  do  rac- 
coons, alligators,  feral  pigs,  wild  turkeys,  and 
countless  hawks,  owls,  herons,  ibises,  and  black 
and  turkey  vultures.  Offshore,  tidal  marshes  and 
mud  flats  delineate  coastal  rivers  and  creeks  and 
provide  habitat  for  a  variety  of  fish  and  other 
marine  organisms. 


Into  this  diverse  environment  the  Sewanee 
students  arrive  the  first  week  in  June.  Their  five- 
week  course  is  divided  into  four  eight-day 
sections,  each  followed  by  a  day  off.  Individual 
sections,  each  taught  by  a  University  specialist, 
are  devoted  to  geology,  ocean  biology,  botany, 
and  wildlife  biology.  As  program  director,  Keith- 
Lucas  is  the  only  faculty  member  who  stays  on 
the  island  for  the  course's  duration. 

In  the  geology  section,  students  focus  on  the 
island's  physical  makeup.  The  section  is  de- 
signed, Potter  says,  to  show  them  how  past 
events  in  the  earth's  history  shape  where  and 
how  plants  and  animals  live  today.  Next,  in 
ocean  biology,  students  study  how  different 
marine  organisms  occupy  each  of  the  island's 
coastal  habitats.  Similarly,  in  botany,  the  stu- 
dents learn  which  habitats  different  plant 
species  prefer  and  which  communities  of  plants 
are  found  in  what  habitats. 

As  the  last  section  taught,  wildlife  biology 
brings  together  the  concepts  learned  and 
experience  gained  in  the  first  three.  It  is  the 
logical  time  to  show  students  how  natural 
processes  fit  together,  Keith-Lucas  says,  since 
animals  are  the  ultimate  users  of  the  island's 
physical  and  vegetational  habitats. 

The  wildlife  biology  section  focuses  on  how 
different  animals  are  distributed  through  the 
island's  varied  habitats.  In  addition  to  marking 
off  100-meter  areas  and  looking  for  signs  of 
animal  use,  the  students  build  blinds  at  different 
sites  on  the  island  from  which  they  can  observe 
wildlife.  Sometimes  their  efforts  are  rewarded, 
as  when  several  deer  come  to  feed  or  drink  in  a 
marsh.  At  other  times,  however,  they  may  sit  for 
hours  and  see  little  or  no  wildlife. 

One  area  the  students  examined  was  the  edge 
of  a  saltwater  marsh  near  one  of  the  island's 
many  dirt  roads.  What  have  you  got  here,  Keith- 
Lucas  asks  his  students  again  and  again,  what 
do  you  find?  In  this  case,  raccoon  tracks  criss- 


cross a  mud  fiat  where  dozens  of  small  fiddler 
crabs  dance  out  of  the  students'  way.  Here  and 
there  are  mud  piles  where  raccoons  dug  for  the 
burrowing  crabs.  Raccoon  feces  around  the  mud 
flats  contain  bits  and  pieces  of  crab  shells, 
evidence  of  their  digging  prowess. 

Beyond  observing,  the  students  undertake 
studies  of  St.  Catherine's  wildlife.  While  studies 
are  neither  long  nor  sophisticated  enough  to 
yield  scientifically  significant  results,  they 
introduce  students  to  wildlife  biology's  methods 
and  teach  them  the  fundamentals  of  scientific 
research. 

In  one  study  that  combined  wildlife  biology 
and  botany,  students  investigated  the  relation- 
ship between  magnolia  trees  and  deer  on  St. 
Catherine's  Island.  They  found  many  mature 
magnolias,  but  few  saplings.  Nearly  all  saplings 
they  did  find  had  been  eaten  by  deer,  except  for 
ones  growing  in  a  fenced-off  area  maintained  by 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

The  students'  conclusion:  In  a  confined  island 
environment,  a  large  deer  population  keeps 
magnolias  from  dominating  the  forest.  In  fact, 
magnolia  saplings  can  grow  only  when  drought 
or  disease  reduce  deer  numbers.  On  the  main- 
land, deer  spread  out  over  larger  areas,  so  more 
magnolia  saplings  escape  being  eaten,  adds 
George  Ramseur,  a  plant  ecologist  and  Univer- 
sity professor  of  biology. 

Other  studies  on  St.  Catherine's  have  more  of 
an  air  of  adventure  to  them.  Such  was  the  case 
one  night  when  James  Tamarack  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  led  a  group  of  students 
"gatoring."  Lights  shone  from  the  shore  of  a 
pitch-black  pond  revealed  three  dozen  pairs  of 
alligator  eyes  eerily  shining  back. 

Overhead,  the  trees  along  the  pond's  edge 
were  draped  in  white  as  dozens  of  handsome 
wood  storks,  ibises,  and  egrets  noisily  voiced 
their  displeasure  at  being  disturbed.  The  alliga- 
tors get  an  occasional  chick  that  falls  out  of  a 
nest.  Tamarack  says,  but  in  tum  protect  even 
more  bird  eggs  and  chicks  from  prowling 


"Everyone  gains  by  better  understanding 
ecological  issues,  especially  those  not  planning 
to  go  into  wildlife  conservation,"  adds  Lisa 
Hackworth,  a  biology  major  who  plans  to  enter 
medical  school  next  year.  "The  program  height- 
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about  ecology  in  school  and  by  reading,  but  it  is 
nothing  like  coming  here,  walking  around,  and 
seeing  things  we  had  never  seen  before." 

One  St.  Catherine's  alum  who  hopes  to  put 
what  she  learned  in  the  island  ecology  program 
to  practical  use  is  Meade  Love  Thomas.  A  1989 
University  graduate,  Thomas  worked  last 
summer  as  an  intem  at  Wildlife  Conservation 
International,  the  worldwide  research  arm  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society. 

"The  program  showed  me  how  everything  in 
nature  is  so  fragile,"  Thomas  says.  "It  intensified 
my  interest  in  protecting  wild  animals."  She 
plans  to  combine  her  undergraduate  academic 
interest  in  international  relations  with  a  job  in 
wildlife  conservation  after  graduate  school. 

More  than  a  learning  experience,  the 
University's  island  ecology  program  is  also  fun. 
Students  can  relax  on  St.  Catherine's  beaches,  go 
swimming  or  fishing,  or  jump  onto  a  mud  flat 
for  a  group  photo.  St.  Catherine's  is  fun  for 
faculty  members,  too.  "If  it  weren't,  I  wouldn't 
do  it,  because  it  is  so  much  work,"  says  Ronald 
Toll,  the  University's  marine  zoologist  and 
program  instructor.  Fun,  yes,  but  a  great  educa- 
tional experience  too. 

Jeffrey  P.  Cohn  is  a  Washington,  D.C.,  freelance 
writer  with  more  than  80  publications  in  magazines, 
journals,  and  newspapers. 


The  1989  students  gather  for  their  official 
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In  an  effort 


studying,  Tamarack  and  the 
students  followed  the 
muddy  banks  of  a  stream. 
While  the  female  could  not 
be  found.  Tamarack  did 
find  her  three  10-inch-long 
baby  gators  born  earlier 
this  year. 

For  the  students,  such 
experiences  seem  to  hold 
lesi 

only  about  ri 
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learned  to 
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surface  as  well  as  above,' 
says  Julia  Sibley,  a  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  philoso 
phy  and  religion  major 
"That  will  be  useful  ir 
whatever  I  do  aftei 
college." 


Teacher 
of  the  Year 

by  Margot  Patterson 

Samuel  F.  Pickering,  jr.,  seems  simultaneously 
amused  and  taken  aback  by  his  newfound 
and  unsought  celebrity  status.  Ever  since 
word  leaked  out  that  he  was  the  inspiration  for 
the  character  of  John  Keating,  the  dedicated  and 
charismatic  teacher  portrayed  by  Robin  Wil- 
liams in  the  movie  Dead  Poets  Society,  Pickering 
has  been  thrust,  willy-nilly,  into  the  limelight. 
Television  hosts  have  asked  him  to  appear  on 
their  programs;  teachers'  groups  have  solicited 
him  to  speak  at  their  conventions;  he's  been 
interviewed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  a  slew 
of  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  September  he 
gave  the  convocation  address  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  an  honor  frequently  reserved  for 
Nobel  laureates. 


Samuel  Pickering,  Class  of  '63 

"I've  had  a  lot  of  fun,"  Pickering,  C63,  says  of 
all  the  attention  he's  received.  And  then,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  'To  be  honest,  I'm  going 
kind  of  crazy." 

A  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  Pickering  is  also  a  writer  and  the 
father  of  three  small  children  who  go  to  soccer, 
dancing,  music,  and  half-a-dozen  other  after- 
school  activities.  "I  don't  have  a  single  moment 
thaf  s  my  own,"  Pickering  bemoans  in  a  surpris- 
ingly cheerful  voice. 

The  Sewanee  alumnus  says  he  was  flattered  to 
leam  that  he'd  served  as  the  inspiration  for  the 
movie  a  former  student  wrote.  "The  boy  who 
wrote  the  screenplay  is  a  very  talented  young 
man.  He  was  a  nice,  nice  kid  in  the  classroom.  " 
Still,  he  adds,  "Life  goes  on  as  normal." 

If  Pickering  is  feeling  the  pressures  and 
pleasures  of  celebrity,  they  have  obviously  not 
gone  to  his  head.  In  fact,  almost  six  months  after 
the  movie  that  made  him  the  local  hero  of 
Connecticut  was  released,  Pickering  still  hasn't 


John  Kealing  (Robin  Williams)  teaches  his  students  self-expression  and  personal  passion 
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seen  it.  He  wants  to,  he  says.  He  plans  to,  but 
things  have  gotten  in  the  way. 

"My  children  had  chicken  pox  when  the  movie 
was  here,  and  then  we  went  off  to  Nova  Scotia. 
But  I'm  certainly  going  to  see  it,"  he  says. 

Just  how  closely  does  John  Keating  resemble 
Sam  Pickering? 

Tom  Schulman,  the  writer  of  Dead  Poets,  was  a 
sophomore  when  Pickering  taught  him  English 
at  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in  Nashville  in 
lMt£.  Schulman  asserts  emphatically  that 
Pickering  was  the  inspiration  but  not  the  model 
for  John  Keating,  who  is  a  fictional  character. 
Certainly  the  conflict  that  develops  in  the  movie 
between  the  impassioned  John  Keating  and  the 
repressive  headmaster  of  Whelton  Academy 
does  not  describe  Sam  Pickering's  experience  at 
MBA.  Himself  a  MBA  graduate,  Pickering  left 
the  school  ongood  terms  in  order  to  attend 
graduate  school  at  Princeton  University.  Still, 
those  who  were  Pickering's  students  at  the 
private  boys'  academy  in  Nashville  recognize 
some  of  his  methods  and  idiosyncrasies  in  the 
John  Keating  portrayed  on  screen. 

Chris  Fort,  a  classmate  of  Schulman's  and 
another  of  Pickering's  students  in  1965,  had  the 
unusual  perspective  of  having  someone  he'd 
grown  up  with  become  his  teacher.  Fort  was  the 
younger  brother  of  one  of  Sam  Pickering's  high 
school  buddies  and  knew  Pickering  from  the  age 
of  seven.  He  remembers  Pickering  being  very 
enthusiastic  about  what  he  taught. 

"He  was  a  conspicuous  anglophile  in  the 
classroom,  and  he'd  obviously  had  a  large 
infusion  of  romanticism.  He  was  all  pumped  up 
to  teach  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  I  remember 
he  had  some  interesting  teaching  techniques." 
Like  John  Keating,  Pickering  often  sat  on  his 
desk  while  teaching.  Sometimes  he  stood  up  as 
well,  and  Fort  recalls  his  going  outside  and 
reciting  poetry  through  the  window,  another 
incident  that's  familiar  to  those  who  have  seen 
the  movie. 

"He  was  just  shaking  things  up,"  Fort  says. 
"Sitting  at  the  same  angle  at  the  same  desk  gets 
a  little  tedious.  Sixteen-year-old  boys— thaf  s 
pretty  tough  duty." 

It  was  another  MBA  graduate,  a  Sewanee 
alumnus  and  friend  of  his  older  brother,  who 


ilerted  Fort  to  John  Keating's  resemblance  to 
Sam  Pickering.  "Bill  Weaver,  C'64,  called  me  up 
after  he'd  seen  the  movie  and  said.  That  charac- 
ter is  pure  Pickering.'" 

George  Core  disagrees.  The  editor  of  The 
Sewanee  Review,  which  frequently  publishes  book 
reviews  by  Pickering,  and  a  personal  friend  {he 
is  godfather  to  Pickering's  six-year  old  son), 
Core  says  Pickering  would  never  have  instruc- 
ted students  to  tear  out  the  introduction  to  their 
textbook  as  Keating  does. 

"He's  not  a  revolutionary,  though  he  might 
superficially  seem  that  way  to  people  who  don't 
know  him  well,"  Core  says. 

Core  describes  Pickering  as  a  very  lively, 
charming,  and  witty  man,  both  on  the  page  and 
in  person,  and  a  brilliant  teacher.  "He's  a  superb 
lecturer,  a  very  durable  performer  on  the  stage." 
No  less  engaging  over  the  telephone,  Pickering 
shrugs  off  tributes  to  his  teaching  skills.  At  the 
University  of  Connecticut  at  Storrs,  where  he's 
taught  for  the  past  11  years,  he  has  a  reputation 
for  being  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  on 
campus.  Pickering  acknowledges  that  Still,  he 
says,  "There  are  an  awful  lot  of  good  teachers. 
I'm  energetic,  sure,  but  so  are  a  lot  of  others." 

These  days  Pickering  is  as  much  a  writer  as  he 
is  a  teacher.  His  sixth  book,  and  fourth  book  of 
personal  essays,  will  be  published  this  spring  by 
the  University  of  New  England  Press.  He  writes 
every  morning,  he  says.  Still,  he  doesn't  think  of 
himself  as  a  writer  or  even  a  teacher. 

"I  think  of  myself  as  father,  son,  and  husband. 
All  this  writing  stuff  is  really  unimportant.  What 
is  important  is  being  a  decent  person.  I  push  my 
writing  aside  all  the  time  to  be  with  my  children." 

Also  the  author  of  two  scholarly  books, 
Pickering  didn't  begin  doing  his  own  writing 
until  his  late  30s.  His  personal  reports  are 
popular  with  readers;  George  Core  calls  him  one 
of  the  leading  essayists  in  the  country.  Pickering 
says  he  began  writing  essays  because  it  allowed 
him  to  write  about  the  doings  of  his  own  life. 

"If  s  a  way  of  enjoying  the  minutiae  of  every- 
day life.  It's  a  way  of  creating  a  history  for  your 
children— even  if  if  s  all  lies.  Nonfiction  is  really 
fiction,  you  know."  Also,  he  says,  "If  s  over  fast.'' 

One  unanticipated  benefit  of  his  work  as  an 
essayist  is  the  wonderful  mail  he  says  he's 


received.  "I  get  very  nice  letters  from  people. 
Astonishingly  nice.  They'd  make  you  cry  if  you 
read  them.  They  bring  a  catch  in  the  throat." 

Except  for  letters  from  obviously  crazy 
people— and  he  received  one  such  letter  the 
other  day  that  began  "O  thou  thug  of  nature" 
and  ended  asking  for  money — he  always  writes 
back.  In  fact,  he  mentions,  with  one  of  those 
sudden  outbursts  of  laughter  that  punctuate  his 
conversation,  he  even  wrote  back  to  the  author 
of  "O  though  thug  of  nature." 

In  Dead  Poets,  John  Keating  is  fresh  from  study 
in  England  and  brimming  with  an  infectious 
enthusiasm  for  poetry.  His  older,  real  life  alter- 
ego,  who  attended  Cambridge  University  for 
two  years  after  graduating  from  Sewanee,  says 
he's  become  more  interested  in  nonficfion  than 
in  poetry,  and  his  anglophilia  has  faded 
somewhat.  Partly,  it's  necessity.  You  can't  go 
trekking  off  to  England  when  you  have  small 
children.  Partly,  it's  a  genuine  change  in  values. 

"I  like  Storrs,  Connecticut,  an  awful  lot.  My 
wife's  family  has  a  farm  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  like 
that  an  awful  lot.  I'm  not  so  sure  1  should  be 
taking  off  to  England.  Things  closer  to  home  are 
more  important  to  me  now.  I've  narrowed  my 
world.  I'm  an  American." 

Pickering  has  lived  in  New  England  half  his 
life  now.  He's  been  offered  a  number  of  jobs  in 
the  East  but,  oddly  enough,  never  in  the  South. 
The  desire  to  move  back  to  the  region,  once 
strong,  has  faded.  He  describes  it  as  a  little  bit 
like  chasing  afler  a  girl  forever  and  ever  and 
finally  you  give  up,  and  she  turns  around  and 
says  she's  changed  her  mind  and  you  think, 
well,  to  heck  with  her.  Besides,  he  says,  "I  now 
know  the  plants  of  New  England.  I  know  the 
weeds  and  the  flowers.  1  don't  know  the  weeds 
and  the  flowers  of  the  South  any  more." 

Storrs,  Connecticut,  is  a  small  college  town  set 
in  what  used  to  be  farmland.  If  s  still  a  very 
rural  spot;  the  university  there  has  a  large  agri- 
cultural farm  where  Pickering  says  he  likes  to 
wander.  "I'm  very  earthy,"  the  47-year-old  pro- 
fessor says.  "I  know  the  weeds  and  the  mead- 
ows. I've  even  named  a  pond  after  myself.  I've 
named  it  Pickering  Pond,  and  I  think  it  will 
stick.  I  spent  a  week  after  I  first  got  back  from 
Nova  Scotia  looking  at  all  the  bugs  on  the  pond." 

Pickering  sits  on  the  local  school  board  in 
Storrs.  A  registered  Republican,  he  was  drafted 
by  the  Democrats  to  run  for  office.  But  his  affil- 
iation with  the  GOP  was  always  more  accidental 
than  a  matter  of  conviction.When  he  first  moved 
to  Storrs,  he  went  to  the  election  board  and 
asked  to  be  registered  as  a  member  of  whatever 
party  was  in  the  minority.  "I  didn't  want  to  be 
one  of  the  herd,"  he  explains  mock-seriously. 

"I  think  a  person  should  have  a  lot  of  duties  in 
his  little  world,"  he  says  more  soberly.  "I  think 
every  person  ought  to  serve  his  community  at 
least  once." 

But  the  school  board  is  as  far  as  his  political 
ambitions  extend,  "i  was  accused  of  being  a 
Communist  the  other  day,"  he  reports.  "I  tell 
people  I'm  a  Communist  Republican." 

Does  he  have  an  interest  in  politics?  "None," 
he  says.  Then,  in  one  of  those  rapid-fire  digres- 
sions that  mark  his  conversation,  "How  can 
people  not  believe  the  greed  rampant  in  this 
country?  If  s  wild.  It's  insane." 


"Some  days  I'm  very  liberal,"  he  says.  "Some 
days  I'm  very  conservative." 

The  conversation  shifts  briefly  to  the  inconse- 
quentiality  of  most  literary  criticism  today.  "So 
much  literary  talk  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
earth,"  he  says.  'These  people  don't  even  know 
the  flowers  in  their  back  yard.  Thaf  s  highly 
suspect.  You  have  to  know  the  world  around 
you.  To  talk  about  the  meaning  of  human 
existence  when  the  aquifers  beneath  you  are 
being  polluted  is  wrong." 

Since  his  connection  to  Dead  Poets  Society  was 
made  known,  Pickering  has  been  frequently 
called  and  asked  to  give  his  philosophy  of 
education.  He  has  none,  he  says.  It  is  a  phrase 
one  suspects  he  might  hold  up  for  ridicule  in  an 
essay.  Still,  he  has  his  opinions,  and  he  presents 
them  as  forthrightly  as  he  fields  other  questions. 

"I  think  one  of  the  first  functions  of  education 
is  to  interest  students  in  education,  to  get  them 
to  look  at  things  from  a  different  perspective,  to 
get  them  to  say  'I'm  sorry.  I  was  wrong.'  Some- 
thing to  get  them  through  their  long  living  with 
grace  and  dignity. 

"The  great  emphasis  on  self  in  the  education 
system  bothers  me.  What's  needed  is  a  sense  of 
community.  We  live  in  a  world  drugged  on  the 
self.  People  want  to  believe  education  will  cure 
the  evils  of  society.  But  taking  a  course  in 
Shakespeare  is  not  going  to  make  somebody  a 
better  person.  That's  naive.  Education  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  society.  That's  one  of  the  most 
fatuous  things  put  over." 

Vitality,  thoughtfulness,  a  refreshing  candor 
and  absence  of  pretense — these  are  traits  that 


Pickering  clearly  brings  to  a  classroom.  He 

himself  says  the  secret  to  being  a  good  teacher  is 
as  simple  as  liking  your  students.  "I  think  they 
know  if  you  like  them.  I  may  not  like  their 
performance,  but  I  like  them  as  individuals. 
They're  just  sweet,  nice  kids." 

How  does  he  keep  from  going  stale  in  the 
classroom?  "You  don't  go  stale,"  he  says.  "The 
children  are  always  different.  And  you  ch.  - 
You  change  in  what  books  you  i  '     vo"    .  a 
different  person.  When  you're  45  years  old,  you 
see  different  things.  Jane  Austen  just  gets  more 
marvellous  the  older  you  get.  D.  H.  Lawrence 
just  sounds  absurd.  Each  day  in  the  classroom.  I 
never  know  what  I'll  say." 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Pickering's  essays 
in  which  he  talks  about  the  sameness  o'  aca- 
demic life.  A  professor  has  the  sail  onsi 
bilities  at  age  35  as  he  does  at  45  ar      l  70. 
Meanwhile,  his  contemporaries  are  assuming 
positions  of  power  and  prestige.  Does  Sam  Pick- 
ering, Jr.,  ever  regret  he  chose  to  be  a  teacher? 

"I  didn't  choose  to  be  a  teacher,"  he  corrects 
the  mistaken  impression.  "I  drifted  into  it.  Even 
when  1  went  to  Princeton,  I  didn't  know  if  I  was 
going  to  be  a  teacher.  1  just  wanted  to  read  books. 

"I  like  teaching  immensely,"  he  continues.  "It 
gives  me  rime  to  be  with  my  family.  It  gives  me 
time  to  explore.  But  I'd  have  been  happy  doing 
something  else.  1  would  have  been  happy  as  a 
banker.  I'm  not  a  person  to  be  unhappy." 


Margot  Patterson,  former  associate  editor  of  the 
Sewanee  News,  is  now  a  freelance  writer  in  Sewanee. 
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Men's  Soccer  Takes 
CAC  Crown  Three 
Years  Running 

With  one  more  match  remaining,  the  University 
men's  soccer  team  sports  a  15-5-0  record  and 
has  taken  the  CAC  crown  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  last  five 

The  men's  victories  here  included  fine  wins 
over  Vanderbilt  (4-0),  Convenant  College  (1-0), 
Birmingham-Southern  (1-0),  and  Alabama 
Huntsville  (5-1).  They  were  unbeaten  in  Confer- 
ence play  going  5-0-0  and  scoring  18  goals  and 
only  letting  up  two.  The  Tigers  also  performed 
admirably  in  two  1-0  defeats  against  Division  1 
National  Powers,  Duke  University  and  Alabama 
A&M. 

Outstanding  defensive  work  by  sophomore 
goalkeeper  left  Hunt,  junior  sweeper  Dennis 
Damoi,  and  senior  Captain  Glenn  York  has  been 
augmented  by  the  scoring  of  junior  striker 
Jonathan  Hawgood  (20  goals)  and  the  persis- 
tency of  sophomore  midfielders  Stuart  Adam 
and  Thco  Scrcebutra.  The  Tigers  have  equaled 
the  school's  all-time  victory  mark  of  15  set  in 
1987. 


Women's  Soccer 

In  their  second  fully  sanctioned 
NCAA  season,  the  women's  soccer 
team  record  stands  at  9-5-0  with  two 
matches  still  remaining.  Wins  over 
Division  I  opponents  Mercer-Macon 
(2-1)  and  Vanderbilt  University  (4-3) 
have  highlighted  a  season  which  also 
included  two  narrow  defeats  (2-0) 
against  Berry  College,  1987  N  AIA 
National  Champions,  and  Duke  Uni- 
versity, which  is  in  the  top  15  in 


Women's  Tennis  Team 
Wins  Title  Again 

The  Lady  Tigers  swept  all  six  singles  flights  and 
all  three  doubles  flights  in  route  to  their  third 
conference  crown  in  four  years.  Conference 
champions  include  Cameron  Tyer,  C'93,  Katy 
Morrissey,  C'90,  Laura  Middleton,  C90,  Kelley 
Jones,  C'91,  Anne  Moore,  C'90,  Fairlie  Scott, 
C'92,  and  Bonnie  Patrick,  C'90.  The  women 
finished  last  season  22-4  and  ranked  6th  nation- 
ally in  the  ITCA/Volvo  Tennis  Poll. 

Ellen  Gray  Maybank,  C'90,  and  Katy  Morris- 
sey were  named  Ail-Americans  for  their  per- 
formance at  the  national  championships  in  May. 
Maybank  and  Morrissey  not  only  play  excellent 
tennis,  but  also  take  an  active  part  in  other 
student  activities.  Ellen  is  member  of  the  Order 
of  Gownsmen,  a  student  Christian  fellowship 
leader,  and  a  disk  jockey  for  the  student  radio 
station.  Katy,  also  a  Gownsman,  belongs  to  the 
White  Ribbon  Society  and  the  Dubliners  and  is  5 
student  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  a 
head  proctor. 

This  spring  the  women's  tennis  team  will 
travel  to  California  during  spring  break  to  play 
five  teams  ranked  in  the  top  ten  nationally. 


Injuries  have  plagued  the  entire  fall 
campaign,  putting  senior  Tri-captains 
Maury  Bowen  and  Lisa  Barden  on 
the  disabled  list  at  various  times  and 
causing  the  absence  of  three  to  five 


sper 


latch. 


The  defense  has  been  led  by  senior 
Tri-Captain  Hillary  Vieregg  and 
freshman  goalkeeper  Miriam  Street. 
Solid  midfield  performances  by 
freshmen  Tedie  Sanford  and  Carla 
Finch  have  supported  the  attack  of 
h-eshman  Judy  Batts  and  sophomore 
Carrien  von  Assendelft. 


Harris  Leads  Women's 
Cross  Country 


nun 


Conference  in 
both  cross 
country  and 

senior  Suzy  Cahill,  returning  from  a  year  of 
study  in  England,  the  team  is  optimistic  for  a 
successful  season.  "We  have  three  of  the  strong- 
est runners  in  the  conference,"  notes  Coach  Cliff 
Afton,  who  begins  his  ninth  year  at  Sewanee. 

Harris  also  led  the  team  as  a  freshman,  win- 
ning the  WIAC  Championship,  the  South/ 
Southeast  Regional,  and  placing  47th  at  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Nationals. 

Other  team  members  include  sophomores 
Franci  Armstrong,  Kelli  Copeland,  Catherine 
Creagh,  Andrea  Frost,  Ashley  Griffin,  Simone 
Phillips,  Fairlie  Scott,  and  senior  Kathy  Gotko. 

"This  is  a  young  team,  but  I  see  great  possibili- 
ties. Experience  will  be  the  key  to  improvement 
and  confidence,"  says  Coach  Afton.  Many  of 
these  athletes  also  compete  in  other  sports  at  Se- 
wanee. Harris,  Mitchell,  and  Creagh  are  mem- 
bers of  the  track  team,  Scott  plays  tennis,  Arm- 
strong plays  field  hockey,  Phillips  competes  with 
the  swim  team,  and  Cahill  holds  several  school 
records  in  swimming. 

Men's  Cross  Country 

Sewanee's  top  runners  are  Captain  Duke  Richey, 
a  senior  from  Chattanooga,  and  Denny  Kezar,  a 
senior  from  Bradenton,  Horida.  At  the  CAC 
Championships  in  Memphis  last  month,  Sewa- 
nee ran  a  close  third  behind  first-place  Centre 
College  and  second-place  Rhodes  College. 
Denny  Kezar  won  the  conference  individual 
championship,  while  Duke  Richey  took  third 
place.  In  general,  this  year's  Sewanee  team  is 
about  on  par  with  those  of  the  last  three  years. 
Duke  and  Denny  are  solid  competitors  for  this 
part  of  the  country  and  will  represent  us  well  in 
November  at  the  NCAA  Regional  Champion- 
ships in  North  Carolina. 


ISftrvvStafFjoin^^ 


Richard  Lane  came  to  Sewanee  this  summer 
from  Fresno  Pacific  College  to  join  the  Office  of 
University  Relations  as  director  of  corporate  and 
foundation  relations.  With  twenty  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  institutional  advance- 
ment and  public  relations.  Lane  has  particular 
skills  in  the  area  of  church-related  institutions. 
He  is  a  summe  cum  laude  graduate  of  Norwich 
University.  . 

Also  new  to  the  Office  of  University  Relations 
is  Paul  Siefert,  C'76,  the  director  of  major  gifts. 
Since  1985,  he  has  served  as  director  of  develop- 
ment at  St.  Agnes  School  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
From  1983-1985  he  directed  an  ongoing  $5.1 
million  capital  campaign  as  development 
director  at  St.  Louis  High  School  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  and,  as  a  former  campaign  director  for 
Ward,  Dreshman  &  Reinhardt,  lnc.was  respon- 
sible for  directing  capital  campaigns  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Office  of  Development  has  appointed  two 
new  assistant  directors.  Michael  Reeves,  C'89, 
served  as  a  development  intern  in  the  Office  of 
University  Relations  while  a  student  at  the 
college.  In  that  position,  he  coordinated  student 
admissions  volunteers.  Michael  is  from  Bran- 
don, Mississippi.  Gene  Snead,  C'86,  comes  to 
the  development  staff  from  the  Department  of 
Athletics  where  he  was  assistant  coach  for 
football  and  track.  He  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Tennessee  National  Guard. 

Annwn  Myers  is  the  new  assistant  chaplain. 
She  holds  an  M.Div.  degree  from  Virginia  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Most  recently  the  interim  rec- 
tor at  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  Madison,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  chaplain  at  St.  Andrew's  Day 
School  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  Ms.  Myers  con- 
tinues her  active  role  in  the  capital  gifts 


paign  for  the  diocese  of  Mississippi's  Gray 
Conference  Center.  At  Sewanee  she  spends  the 
majority  of  her  time  with  students  as  a  coun- 
selor, as  advisor  to  the  Episcopal  student  organi- 
zation, the  Canterbury  Group,  and  as  coordina- 
tor of  the  Community  of  the  Cross  of  Nails.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Sewanee  alumnus,  the  Rev. 
Paul  M.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  C'47. 


,  „ .,  ..„  to  the  chaplain's  office  is  John  Heck, 
C'81,  in  the  new  position  of  coordinator  for 
outreach  ministries.  In  this  role,  Mr.  Heck  will 
work  closely  with  undergraduates,  seminarians, 
local  clergy,  and  members  of  the  mountain 
community  in  developing  a  broad  range  of 
service  opportunities  for  Sewanee  students.  A 
graduate  of  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  with 
a  M.  Div.  degree,  Mr.  Heck  served  two  years  at 
lmmanuel  Church-on-the-Hill  in  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  as  parish  seminarian,  responsible  for 
pastoral  care,  outreach  programs,  and  Christian 
education. 

In  the  Department  of  Athletics,  John  McLeod, 
Jr.,  has  been  appointed  intem  football  coach.  He 
holds  an  M.S.  degree  in  health  and  physical 
education  from  Austin-Peay  State  University, 
Clarksville,  Tennessee.  Most  recently  he  was  a 
graduate  assistant  in  athletics  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi- 
Cathy  Ann  Mittelstadt,  women's  soccer  coach 
and  assistant  women's  basketball  coach,  holds  a 
B.A.  in  health  and  physical  education  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
With  extensive  experience  in  coaching  high 
school  soccer  and  basketball,  she  was  the 
recipient  of  the  1988  Charles  Aycock  Poe  Award 
for  Meritorious  Sports  Participation. 

Paul  VanWie,  intern  football  coach,  has  an 
M.S.  degree  in  physical  education  from  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  where  he  was  graduate 
assistant  in  coaching.  He  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in 
physical  education  at  Arizona  State  University. 
Peter  Lemettais  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  joined 
The  Sewanee  Review  on  a  temporary  basis  as  the 
circulation  manager.  He  has  spent  the  last  two 
years  publishing  curriculum  guides  for  the 
Houston  Independent  School  District. 

Lane  Oliver  Magruder  of  Sewanee  has  been 
appointed  coordinator  of  the  University  Gallery. 
The  daughter  of  Ann  and  Marcus  Oliver,  former 
director  of  development  at  Sewanee,  she  is  a 
graduate  of  Rhodes  College. 

Wayne  Maxson  has  joined  the  staff  of  duPont 
Library  as  coordinator  of  public  services  and 
head  reference  librarian.  He  came  to  Sewanee  in 
September  from  Froslburg  State  College,  Frost- 
burg,  Maryland. 

In  news  from  the  School  of  Theology  Extension 
Center,  Gail  Jones  has  filled  the  position  of 
director  for  training  and  educational  design  in 
the  Education  for  Ministry  program.  From  the 
Diocese  of  Olympia.  Washington,  where  she  was 
involved  with  Christian  education  programs  in 
congregations  and  in  the  diocese,  she  holds  a 
B.A.  in  religious  studies  from  the  University  of 
Puget  Sound.  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  a 
master's  degree  in  religious  education  from 
Seattle  University. 

In  other  news  from  the  Extension  Center, 
Karen  Keele  has  been  named  director  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Community  program. 
Previously  assistant  director  of  field  education 
for  EFM,  she  is  a  graduate  of  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
education  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  She 
came  to  Sewanee  in  1964  and  taught  for  many 
years  at  the  Sewanee  Elementary  School. 


Historic  Fuljord  Ml,  home  to  seven  Vice-Chanceltorsand 
their  families  remainsagraciouslandmarkandthenewhome 
lo  the  Offices  of  /Amissions,  Financial  Aid,  and  Public 


ir  day  care  center  Just  for 
Kids  l]FK)from  it's  original  location  in  Hamilton  Hall  10  its 
new  home  on  Georgia  Avenue.  JFK  director  C.  C.  Meiring, 
A'70,  discusses  the  renovation  and  relocation  with  an  inter- 
csledsupporler,DudleyC.Fort,C3t,grandlaIherof  Victoria 
'  to  many  other  JFK'ers. 


Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  home  of  the  Vice- 
ChancelioT  look  place  in  September.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson 
are  surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 


Readers  of  Sewanee 
News  are  aware  that 


(~X^sT      there  have  been  discus- 
Y\~J  *         sions  throughout  the 
University  about  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian university,  a  dis- 
cussion which  would 
have  been  seen  by 
many  in  a  former  age 
as  superfluous  and 
thereby  unnecessary, 
bit  eccentric  and  thereby  unnecessary, 
th  what  we  see  as  a  very  necessary  and  vital 
question,  albeit  a  sensitive  and  even  fragile  one.  How  does  the  ad- 
jective "Christian"  modify  the  noun  "university"?  That  is  one  way 
of  putting  it.  Another  would  be:  How  are  Anglican  Christians, 
with  our  long-standing  insistence  on  the  Godly  nature  of  reason,  to 
go  about  the1  educational  task? 

The  School  of  Theology  is  not  exempt  from  this  discussion.  One 
might  think  that  we  would  be  excused  since  that  which  we  study 
has  a  definite  Christian  content.  There  might  not  be  a  Christian 
mathematics  or  a  Christian  linguistics,  but  at  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy we  examine  scriptures  that  are  specifically  Christian,  the 
history  of  a  particular  Christian  experience,  and  a  specific  Christian 
theology.  In  spite  of  this,  we  cannot  avoid  the  task  of  determining 
whether  or  not  there  are  specifically  Christian  ways  of  going  about 
the  human  act  of  studying.  Do  we  go  about  the  work  of  education 
in  the  same  way  everyone  else  does — the  way  mathematicians  or 
economists  or  chemists  do — or  is  there  a  special  pedagogy  that  we 
must  adopt  because  we  are  a  Christian  School  of  Theology? 

One  problem  arises.  A  university  by  nature  of  its  being  is  a 
place  of  merit,  a  place  of  "works  righteousness."  It  is  a  place  in 
which  persons  are  justified  by  works,  not  by  grace.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  educational  enterprise  demands  it.  To  study 
Christian  theology,  however,  is  to  study  the  very  underpinnings  of 
an  approach  to  life  that  is  radically  different.  We  examine— and 
must  do  so  experientially — a  life  in  which  persons  are  justified  by 
grace,  not  by  works.  How  do  we  study  this  in  a  university,  rigor- 
ously utilizing  reason  and  making  assessments  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  educational  effort?  How  do  we  help  persons 
understand  {i.e.,  to  "stand  under")  justification  by  grace  and  then 
give  them  a  grade?  Persons  can  be  graded  on  how  well  they  do  a 
mathematical  problem.  They  can  be  graded  on  how  well  they 
understand  a  period  of  history.  Can  they  be  graded  on  how  well 
they  pray?  On  how  well  they  are  able  to  allow  the  grace  of  God  to 
inform  a  particular  situation?  Simply  being  a  school  of  Christian 
theology  and  being  kind  and  gentle  (read  "pastoral")  as  well  does 
not  assure  that  we  do  our  educational  work  in  a  way  that  is  explic- 
itly Christian. 

If  this  were  a  school  that  simply  wanted  to  pass  along  a  body  of 
knowledge,  it  might  be  easier.  But  that  is  not  the  nature  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  want  people  to  be  grasped,  changed,  and 
made  new  by  the  knowledge  that  is  studied.  But,  for  that  matter, 
so  does  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  So  does  every  good 
educational  institution,  every  good  teacher. 

Hence  the  questions  continue  to  be  asked,  answered,  reformu- 
lated, and  answered  again.  And  new  questions  arise  out  of  the 
answers  to  earlier  ones.  It  is  a  lively  discussion,  a  pertinent  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  you  will  be  hearing  more  about  these  delibera- 
tions. There  is  also  no  doubt  that  Sewanee  will  be  a  better  univer- 
sity— and  a  better  seminary — because  of  them. 

Robert  Giannini 
Dean,  The  School  of  Theology 
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bishop  for  Ihe  armed  forces  on  April  1 , 1 989. 
He  is  now  living  in  Olympia,  Washington. 
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The  Rev.  Edwin  Baker 
charge  of  St.  Luke's,  Sor 

„Jity.Helia__-0_.    .     . ,.,,., 

New  York  Theological  Seminary.  The 

Kev.  George  Hall  recenlly  red 

Clergy  Person  of  the  Year  awa 

Barbara  City  College  in  Scpter 
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New  York  since  October  1988  and  is 
ing  with  The  Fit.  Rev.  Edmond  Brot 
T54.  He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  are 
enjoying  Iheir  first  grandchild." 
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ordained  to  the  priesthood  this 
past  April  and  is  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Troy, 
Pennsylvania.  Their  youngest  son,  Andrew, 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  Best  had  been  the 
suffragan  bishop  of  North  Carolina  sine 
1985.  Recently  he  was  elected  bishop 


coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Vir 
ginia.  The  Rev.  William  Ray  Worthingl 

became  headmaster  of  Trimly  L:pi-a>p.il 
School,  Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  June  19t 
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active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  Stuttgart, 
West  Germany.  He  is  the  chaplaincy 
resource  manager. 
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1  Mm  pi-.yr.-im  at  Sewanee 
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>mcs  Fisher  is  living  in  New 
recently  began  a  new  position  as 

the  College  of  Preachers.  The 

Rev.  Daniel  Hinkle  is  now  living  in  Exion. 
Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  Brad  Rundkli  be- 
came the  rector  of  St.  Andrew- the- Fisher- 
man, Edgewater,  Maryland,  in  July  1989. 
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St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  College 
Station,  Texas.  The  Very  Rev.  Russell 
Johnson  is  currently  vicar  of  Tn  Missions 
Ministry  and  rural  dean  in  the  Diocese  of 
Northwest  Pennsylvania  The  Rev,  Edward 


•  ■llins^l    Fh/.il..:lh  -.)    Aum-isasMst.ml 

urator  of  children's  literature  at  the 

Iniversity  of  Southern  Mississippi  and 
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director  of  Mental  Health  Services  in  Federal 
Way,  Washington.  The  Rev.  Stan  Runnels 
and  his  wife,  Mary-Cuylon,  have  a  third 
child,  Sarah-Cuyton  Runnels,  bom  in  June. 
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June  1989  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church, 
Salisburg,  North  Carolina.  The  Rev.  Donald 
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Charles  Dunnavant  was  ordained  in  Jan- 
uary 1989  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Fayetteville,  Tennessee,  where  he  is 
now  vicar.  Carolyn  Howard  and  Senter 
Taylor  were  ordained  in  May  1989  at  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  Memphis. 
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ames  Bristow  was  ordained  to  the  diacon- 
te  in  June  1989  at  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Advent,  in  Nashville.  Vickie  Houk  was 
ordained  a  deacon  at  Good  Shepherd  Epis- 
copal Church,  South  Dal 


Melody  Williams  vv 

1989  in  Pittsburgh. 


din  J, 
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William  Nauls  and  Helen  Coley  have  been 
mamed  over  60  years.  They  have  five 
grandchildren  and  lour  pea!- grandchildren. 

tf\r      W.  Porter  Ware 
ZO     Plum  Tree  Collage 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 


Portland,  Mane  04103 

f>n     WiUiam  C.  Schoolfield 
ZV     4518  Roland  Avenue,  Apt.  H3 
Dallas,  Texas  75219 

,-n     Edward  W.  Watson 

j[)     Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
William  |amcs  Ball,  though  completely 
reined  from  pediatrics  since  '85,  reports  t 


f  the  consulting  Mali  a 
Copley  Memorial  and  Mercy  Cenier  hospi- 
tals in  Aurora,  Illinois,  where  he  lives.  His 
"only  gainful  employment'   is  serving  as  an 
election  judge  tour  davs  a  year.  Ball  received 
the  WaubonseeConimumu  College  Distin- 
guished Contributor  Award  during  the 
college's  commencement  ceremonies  Mane 
I  laggart,  wile  of  James  Haggart,  passed 
away  alter  enjoying  12  vcars  of  retirement 
with  her  husband  in  the  nverside  commu- 
nity of  Healdsburg,  California.  Haggart  now 
has  six  great-grandchildren. 


'31 

)avid  A.  Bridewell  reports  from  Chicago 
hat  he  is  still  busily  engaged  in  the  practice 

lell  &  Kemp.  Recently  he  was  elected  chair- 
nan  of  the  Senior  Lawyers  Committee  of  Ihc 
Chicago  Bar 


if*/-     Robert  A.  Holloway 
3t)     5700  Sandalwood  Drive 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  7( 
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Augustus  T.  Croydon 

923  Calhoun  Srrwl 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29201 
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il  of  the  Senior  Lawyers  Divi- 


v.fe.  Dormer,  shared  the  joy  of  I 


Hoppen  sends  greeting  t. 
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Thomas  V.  Magruder.fr. 
3439  East  Briardiff  Road 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35 
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'alter  L.  McGoldrick  is  retired  but  contin- 
s  to  teach  one  class  in  theater  and  drama 

Windward  Community  College.  Univer- 
v  of  I  lawau  System  ilus  year  he  is  <.erv- 
g  as  presidenf  of  the  Windward  Theater 
■lid  In  eommunitv  theater  on  the  wind- 


leofOal 


iartdv 


lor  of  the  guild's  recent  production  of  'Tal- 
ent for  Murder"  by  Jerome  Chodorov  & 
Norman  Canama  The  group  will  produce 
Sanford  Wilson's  "Talley  and  Son"  by  Land- 
ford  Wilson.  George  N.  Wagnon  came  from 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  for  his  50th  class  reun- 
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1000  West  Brow  Road 
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Oaks  Drive 
■„  Iowa  50312 
William  H.  Skinncrand  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 

The  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  held  its  annual 
distinguished  alumnus  party  on  June  1 
honoring  Dr.  Manning  Paltilo.  The  festivi- 
ties were  held  at  the  home  of  Helen  and  Ned 
Moore,  C'61.  Dr  I'alhllo  has  distinguished 
himself  m  many  ways.  He  is  very  active  in 
his  community,  being  a  past  president  of  the 
Dekalb  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
past  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Georgia 
Special  Olympics  and  a  senior  warden  at  St. 
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,vhnli  thought  Vico-Chan- 


Stanhope  I.  Elmore. }r. 
12  Wihwn-burg  Place 

..  Lawson,  Jr..  is  research  coordinator 
;  Oldover  Corporation  in  Richmond, 


'.  bperry  Let 


t  C  A    ^hard  B.  Doss 
OY)    5723  Indian  Circle 

Houston,  Texas  77057 
The  Rev.  Harold  F.  Shaffer  recenlly  had  if 
privilege  of  baptizing  his  first  grandchild. 
Courtney  Ann  Shaffer,  at  Christ  Church, 
Newton,  New  Jersey.  Courtney  is  the 
daughter  of  S.  Gregory  Shaffer,  C'75,  the 
organist  of  Christ  Church,  and  Randilyn 
Ni».  formerly  of  I  luntsvillc.  Alabama.  Shr: 
let  is  already  making  plans  lo  attend  his 
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1 4ss  at  the  age  of  60.  He  and  his  wife, 
Pamela,  live  in  California  and  have  three 
married  children  and  four  grandchildren. 
Boult  continues  to  enjoy  racquelball,  cycling, 
and  gardening.  While  continuing  to  work 
with  Oldcraft  Woodworkers  in  Sewanee, 
John  G.  Bratton  is  now  associated  with  The 
Bradford  Croup  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
in  its  in-patient  program  for  alcohol  and 
drug  recovery  at  Methodist  Hospital, 
Winchester.  Napier  (Chip)  Burson  HI ,  C72, 
is  vice-president  of  the  group.  Roy  L.  Smith- 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  The  Rev.  Aidan 
Kavanagh  will  serve  as  acting  dean  of  Yale 
Divinity  School  for  the  upcoming  academic 
year  Kavanagh  was  professor  of  liturgies 

Dame  University  until  1974,  when  he  joined 
'     faculty  of  Yale  as  professor  of  liturgies. 

Lelana  . 

involved  in  managing  the  estate  firm  and 
retirement  is  not  in  sight  His  wife,  Mallie,  is 
the  proprietress  of  a  bookstore  and  Edward 
III  is  a  member  of  the  White  House  staff  in 
Washington,  DC  Charles  Carter  Smith,  Jr., 
describes  his  family  as  "a  wordy  lot"  and 
with  good  reason.  Media  Projects,  Inc.,  the 
companv  he  founded  after  resigning  in  l^h" 
as  assistant  publisher  for  Time-Life  Books,  is 
an  independent  book  "packaging"  house.  !t 
;ntly  in  ils  20th  year  and  has  pro- 
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MO      Oeorg*  U.  Uflrtf 
40     1893  Harbert  Avenue 

Memphis,  Tennessee  38W4 
Robert  J.  Dostiche  is  retired  and  continues 
to  reside  in  Montgomery,  Texas.  Mac 

of  his  poetry  from  1950  to  Ihe  present 
entilled  Mappamundi,  New  and  Selected  Poems 
(Bellevue  Press,  Binghamlon,  New  York) 
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ami-based  law  firm  of  Steel  Hector  &  Davis 
in  August,  one  year  before  his  anticipated 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 


it  Murray  Stale 

BiT986.Trevathan 
,s  elected  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  the 


Puerto  Rican  Episcopal  Church.  He  and  his 
n  Melvin  Maxey  is  retired  and  continue* 


Pensaoola,  Florida  32501 
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Louisville,  Kentucky  40233 
In  July,  Talbot  (Sandy)  D'Alemberte  retired 
after  five  years  as  dean  of  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law.  He  rejoined  the  Mi- 
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John  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelle,Virgin\a  12738 


illiam  R.  Bolingand 
wife,  Annette,  have  a  daughter  who  is  a 
junior  al  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  and  a  second  daughter  who 
entered  the  Bolles  Middle  School  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  this  semester.  After  retiring 
from  the  Navy,  J.  Penninglon  Bowers  has 
become  a  "small-time  farmer"  in  Rochelle, 
Virginia.  He  has  done  some  writing  but  has 
not  yet  published  anything.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cail,  have  one  el  even- year -old  son,  who  has 
already  made  several  trips  lo  Sewanee.  Stan- 
ford Chambers  has  been  rector  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church  in  Longwood,  the  Bronx, 
New  York  City,  since  April  1975.  Bert  Cun- 
ningham and  his  wife,  Lynn,  celebrated 
their  29th  wedding  anniversary  in  June. 
They  have  three  children.  Ellyn,  27,  a  1983 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  is 


Moffelt  Field,  California;  and  Char- 
les, 24,  a  1988  graduate  of  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University,  works  with  Old  Time  Pot- 
tery in  Memphis.  Cunningham  moved  his 
medical  practice  to  Kingston  in  1988  after  25 
years  in  Harriman,  seven  miles  away,  lrvin 
Dunlap  retired  from  25  years  of  teaching  in 
December  1987.  His  daughter,  Catherine,  is 
a  freshman  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 
John  Ellis  is  probate  attorney  with  Ellis, 
Reynolds  &  Bradley.  He  and  his  wife,  Carol, 


lit 

renda 

E.  Ellis,  C'86,  in  graduate  school  al  UNC 

Chapel  Hill;  Mark  E.  Ellis,  a  sophomore  at 
Florida  State  University.  John  spends  his 
spare  time  enjoying  photography,  duck 
hunting,  mountain  biking,  and  frequent 
return  trips  to  Uie  Muuntain.  William  Hunt 
and  his  wife.  Myra,  live  in  Birmingham. 
Bun-ell  McGee  is  the  president  of  Granada 
Sunburst  Bank  Corporation.  He  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  have  one  granddaughter  David 
Nunnally  writes  to  say  thai    since  my  Sewa- 
nee days,  1  have  added  about  30  lbs.  of  ugly 
tat.  stronger  glasses  (bifocals),  four  grand- 


iind  1  jImi  have  no  hair,  but  even  Abbi 
Kin  t  know  that'"  Alfred  Smilh  is  the  r 
>r  nt  ft  Columkt's  Episcopal  Church  n 


CountvOtutn  last  May  The  company. 


lationally  (withsubsi 


leveloper.Heandhis 

ife.  Cherry,  have  two  children  and  two 
randchildren.  Sam  Waymouth  is  an  Amcn- 
in  Airlines  pilot  flying  ouf  of  Raleigh-Dur- 


i.  He  and  wife,  Bar 

Hildren.HughWellfordisa 
e  enjoying  some  real  quality  ti 
:,  Sue,  visiting  their  children 
andchildren,  and  living  Ihe  |_ 
-round  San  Antonio  and  souOi  Texas 
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Napmrillt,  Illinois  60540 
Brooks  Parker  has  been  named  to  the  steer- 
:  for  Tennessee  Governor  Ned 
i  Million  Dollar  Re-election 
Fund  Raiser  scheduled  for  T 
Opryland  Hotel.  He  and  his  \ 


outheastern  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island.  He  and  his  wife,  Dale,  live  on  Onset 
Bay  near  the  entrance  to  Cape  Cod.  Their 
two  sons,  Tim  and  Chris,  have  graduated 
from  college  and  are  working  in  electronics. 


/r-Q      Halsey  Werlein 
DO     P.  0.  Box  130 

Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375 
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Carl  N.  Wkatley 
9006  Langdon 
Houston,  Texas  77036 


Kimpton  Honey  is  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  TransAm  Corp.,  with 
offices  in  Richmond,  Chicago,  and  Miami. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Association  of  Of- 
fice and  Industrial  Parks.  He  plays  golf  in 
his  spare  time.  Dr.  |im  Mayson  recently 


dio  business  and  practices  medicine. 
Page  Faulk  is  the  director  of  experimental 
pathology  at  the  Center  for  Reproduction  & 
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Howard  W.  Harrison,  }r. 
16  South  20th  Strut 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19703 


AUentown,  Pennsylvania  18103 
Dr.  James  Lazell  writes  that  his  book  titled 
Wildlife  of  the  Florida  Keys:  A  Natural  History 
;  published  in  May  1989  by  Island  Press, 


a  big  way.  Officiating  at  the 
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arfesT.C 


Edgemere  Court 

Evansvtile,  Illinois  60202 

Charles  Seymour  is  Director  of  MIS  at 

Princeton  University.  He  and  his  wife,  r 

have  two  daughters.  Daughter  Kristin 


George  Was 
ington  University.  Ted  Stirling  served  for 

he  last  three  years  as  an  elected  college  fac- 
ulty representative  to  the  University's  Board 
of  Trustees,  chaired  the  search  committee  for 

he  new  chaplain,  and  was  a  member  of  the 


e  is  chairman  of  the  English  Depart- 
ieth-century  British  poetry  at  the  col 


Dr.  Sands  Irani  is  a  clinical  professor  of 
medicine  at  George  Washington  University 
Medical  School,  Washington,  D.C.  He  and 
wife,  Maureen,  have  two  daughters.  Dr. 
Patrick  Irwin  died  on  June  7, 1987. 


1520  Canterbury  Road 
Raliegh,  North  Carolina  27608 
I  hope  you  experienced  a  restful  time  th 


ing.  Jack  Roysler  is  producing  a  book  of 
remembrances  and  needs  information  fron 

class.  If  you  have  not  sent  him  your  data. 


brook  Drive, 
from  other  cl 
dent  of  the  neighborhood  a 


MD  21401.  Steve  Walker  and  family  h 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Alaska  coa: 
His  and  Debra's  second  child  graduated 
from  Texas  Military  Institute  in  June.  Tobi 
will  be  going  to  Claremont  McKenna  in 
California.  Address:  13667  Treasure  Trail, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78232.  R.  Randolph  Coo 


pens 


laryo: 


eDiooe 


Allen  Wallace 
East;  now  they  see  M.L  Agnew  a  lot!  Ad- 
dress: 1605  Country  Club,  Sugarland,  TX 
77478.  J.  Stuart  Mc Daniel's  son,  Stuart,  is  a 
freshman  at  Sewanee  this  fall.  Address:  211 
Peachtree  Battle  Ave.,  NW,  Atlanta,  GA 
30305.  Joseph  Winkelman  exhibited  50  of 

the  recent  Homecoming  weekend.  Address: 
The  Hermitage,  69  Old  High  Streel,  Head- 
ington,  Oxford  OX3  9HT,  England. 


for  the  year  1988-89!  At  Alumni  Council 
weekend  in  August,  our  class  won  the  Hal 
Trophy  for  the  biggest  increase  in  percent- 


n  leader"?  Let  me  'nvn\ 
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P.  Roberts  Bailey  III  and  his  wife,  Sabra, 

owner  of  a  design  firm  called  Coursey  De- 
sign Consultants-  Captain  Pickens  Freeman, 
Jr.,  works  for  Piedmont  Airlines.  John 
Fretwell  returned  to  civilian  life  having  re- 
tired from  the  Marine  Corps  earlier  this 
year.  He  is  now  employed  by  the  Stale  of 
Florida,  Department  of  Business 
Regulations.  William  Gosnell,  Jr.,  is  man- 
ager of  Legg  Mason's  Annapolis  office  while 
continuing  to  maintain  his  clientele  as  an 
investment  broker.  He  and  his  wire,  Karen, 
have  two  children.  Steven  Wilkerson  has  a 
new  business  called  Pierpont  Associates  in 
Garrison,  New  York. 
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159  Roberts  Street 


Ceorgia 

Paul  Joslin  is  professor  of  science  education 
and  chair.  Department  of  Teacher  Education 
&  Curriculum  Studies,  Drake  University. 
During  fall  semester  1988  he  was  a  visiting 
scholar  at  Curtin  University  in  Perth,  West- 
em  Australia.  Paul  Tessman  is  playing  tour- 
nament tennis.  Eric  Whitesell  is  marketing 
his  latest  invention.  Sundowners  Almanac. 
It  is  a  circular  slide  rule  which  yields  the 

any  day  of  the  year. 


trr-t      Albert  Sidney  Polk  III 
O/       2101  Harbor  Drive 

Annapolis,  Maryland  21401 
William  Lyon-Vaiden  is  still  a  teacher  of 
German  at  McDonogh  School.  He  and  his 
wife,  Lynn,  have  a  second  son,  Frederick 
Carl  (Rick),  bom  May  11, 1989.  William 
Shepherd,  Jr.,  recently  graduated  with  hon- 
from  South  Texas  College  of  Law  in 


head  of  the  Scarsdale  office  o 
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d  keeps  in  touch  with 


Rockies.  So  far  he  hi 

Bledsoe  was  promo 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  is  now  the  Mac 
Liaison  Officer  to  Alaskan  Air  Command  at 
Eielson  AFB,  Alaska.  He  leaves  for  New  Zea. 
land  shortly  as  a  DC-8  first  officer.  William 
Cathrac,  former  manager  of  Idaho  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  is  now  vice-president  and 
branch  manager  of  West  One  Bank,  Idaho. 
William  Ennis  married  Kay  Elizabeth 
Miyagawa  on  September  23,  1989.  Milton 
■  is  a  father!  Mary  Margai 


iM..!lv>.  i 


weighed 


i,  Georgia  30327 
ick)  Dent,  Jr.,  was  installed 
mtly  as  group  president  of  South  Care 


November, 

c  tob  held  since 

1958  by  his  father 

l.»r   |a 

■nes  Hey  and  hi 

wife,  Whitne 

;  their 

hird  child,  An- 

drew  Ward, 

nnV 

s  Day.  Dr. 

Douglas  Va 

on  w," 

successfully  co 
the  American 

•„  North  Carolina  28236 
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2928  Win 
Nas, 


'.,  Tennes 


The  Rev.  Wendel  Meyer  recently  became 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
Clark  Plexieo  is  studying  Arabic  at  Middle- 
bury  College. 

-__       N- Pendleton  Rogers 
72      Nixon,  Hargrave,  Drains  &  Doyle 
1  Thomas  Circle,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


.  Their  first  child,  John  Disgi 
Bill  Mauzy  and  Carrie  Likey-Mauzy  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  son,  Hampton 
Field,  bom  February  27, 1989.  They  also 
have  a  daughter,  fane,  5,  and  sons  Joshua 
and  Matthew,  both  12.  Bill  builds  custom 
woodframe  homes  in  the  Sewanee/ Cliff  tops 


terrific  day  with  Loui 


aids,  and 
f.  Frederick  E.  Pfeiffer  has  an- 

i,  born  September  1, 


School  and  is  board  certified  in  three  fields 
of  medicine.  He  was  a  consultant  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic  for  six  years  before  joining  a 
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itlons  for  board  certification  in  neu- 

Josiah  M.  Daniel  111 

5400  Renaissance  Tower 

1201  Elm  Strut 

Dallas,  Texas  7S270 
Deacon  Chapin  writes  to  say  that  nightly 
immersions  in  Tahoe's  only  hot  springs 
"soothes  my  nerves."  Deacon  specializes  in 
ski  photography.  Recently  he  climbed  and 
skied  Mt  Sh.ist,i  and  also  photographed  the 
US.  ski  team.  He  has  three  boys  and  Is 
working  on  his  first  photo  book  "destined  to 
gain  a  cult  following."  Dr.  John  Day  is  a 


Marty  Kilgorc  Marquis  has  changed  ca- 
reers and  owns  her  own  business  in  postal 
and  communication  services.  Marty  writes, 


the  Class  of  '05.  Craig  Scott  is  director  for 
program  analysis.  Naval  Medical  Data  Serv- 
ices Center.  He  is  also  editor  and  publisher 
of  Scoll  Geneatogical  Quarterly,  now  in  its 
third  year.  His  publication  assists  Scott  fam- 
ily researchers  in  tracing  over  750  different 
Scott  family  groups.  Nan  Tucker  has  remar- 
ried and  is  leaving  work  at  Kanuga  to  work 

frr  a     Martin  R.  TUson,  ]r. 
/i±    Director.OADl 

1075  $outhl3th  Street 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35205 
Joe!  Blakeslec  recently  announced  his  mar- 
San  Diego.  He  plan? 
State  T ' 

March  1990.  Keith  Beaty  is  oi 
away  from  graduating  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  in  fermentation  sci- 
ence. He  plans  to  start  work  at  Trefelhen 
Winery.  Keith  and  his  wife,  Melissa,  have 
two  children:  Jessica,  10,  and  Andrew,  2. 
Chris  Boehm  works  as  a  commercial  and 
residential  real  estate  developer.  Chris  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  have  three  children:  Mat- 
thew, 12,  Brian,  9,  and  Christopher,  4. 
Christine  Griffin  Caldwell  is  teaching 
homebound  and  hospitalized  students.  She 
is  also  active  in  Boy  Scouts,  Girls  Scouts,  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  and  her  church.  Christine  and 
her  husband,  William,  have  two  children: 
Brian,  11,  and  Meredith,  9  Ed  Christy,  Jr.,  is 
a  member  of  Florida  Institute  of  CPAs  Fcd- 

an  interior  designer.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren: Trey,  7,  and  Dixon,  5.  Ty  Cook,  Jr.,  is 
currently  training  with  Shearson  Lehman 
Hutton  to  be  a  retail  branch  manager  after  6 
years  as  a  retail  broker  for  with  Smith  Bar- 
ney Harris  Upham.  Robert  and  his  wife, 
Dcbra,  have  two  children:  Taylor,  4,  and 
Andy,  2.  Richard  Dui 
tricl  attorney  on  the  Board  of  Directors  ot 
Ciles  County  Historical  Society  and  chair- 
in  of  Ciles  County  Democratic  Party.  He 


dis- 


andhis' 

Jar 

husband,  George  Acher,  have  five  children: 

Archer,  10,  Bratlon,  8,  Marion,  6,  Elizabeth, 

2,  and  Allen,  6  months.  Kit  Harrison 

Department  ol  Family  Medicine,  Medical 
College  of  Ceorgia.  She  is  "trying  to  put  the 
tobacco  companies  in  uncomfortable 
positions."  George  Harrison  is  vice-presi- 


Ccnye  Hawkins  and  her  husband,  ( 
Finnell,  are  now  in  their  fourth  year  _.  — — 
Orlando  Animal  Hospital  a  small  animal 
practice  Charles  Hill  II  is  presently  doing 
work  with  the  Roane  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  conjunction  with  Roane  State  Com- 
munitv  College  teaching  non-credit  law 
courses  1  le  and  his  wile,  Yvonne,  have 
three  children:  Lynn,  23,  Kerry,  18,  and 
Heather,  8.  Steve  Hogwood  returned  from 
London  to  practice  law  in  Washington,  D  C 
Steve  and  hLs  wife.  Gene,  were  in  seu.in.v 
,r  their  15th  reunion.  They  have  two  clul- 
ren:  Katie,  3.  and  Molly,  1 .  Serena  Colv.n 
Hunter  is  newsletter  editor  for  South  Caro- 
lina Nature  Conservancy.  She  also  volun- 
teers for  Coundl  on  Child  Abuse  &  Neglect 
and  1  lealhwood  1  lall  Episcopal  School.  Ser- 
ena and  her  husband.  Parkin,  C'74,  have 
one  child,  Croom,  4.  Dr.  Ceorge  Inge  and 
his  wife.  |ane,  have  three  children:  Eleanor, 
—   ibeth,6,a 

■e  children:  Rachel,  10.  Je.... 
Hannah,  3.  She  is  an  artist.  Jack  Leflcr  11  is 
treasurer  lor  Don  P  Smith  Chair  Co.  and 
president  of  United  Way  of  Loudon  County, 
e.  )ack  and  u'-""' 
ren:  Laura 

a  instructor  at  Downers  Grove 
North  High  School  and  chemistry  team 
leader  for  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fel- 
lowship Founds  bun   Robert  and  his  wile, 
Caroline,  have  one  child,  Kari,  5.  David 
Lockhart,  Jr.,  is  the  owner  of  a  manufactur- 
ers' representatives  firm.  He  covers  the 
southeast  with  active  wear  and  sporting 
goods  lines.  He  and  his  wife,  Vicke,  have 
one  child,  lordan  Andrea,  3.  Yancey  (Yank) 
Lovelace  is  president  ol  Escambia  Insurance 
Agency,  director  of  the  Bank  of  Brcwton, 
and  president -clod  ..I  the  Alabama  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agent*  Association   I  le 
and  his  wife.  Connie,  have  two  children 
Yancey   12  and  Cindy.  1(1  John  McClurc 
and  hi-  wile   Annie,  haee  two  children:  Ian, 
b,  and  Le*lie  Ann.  2.  Bill  McLaurin  is  direc- 
tor and  immigration  counselor  at  Catholic 
Charities  Refugee  Resettlement  Program  in 
Nashville  Anne,  his  wife,  is  office  manager 
for  a  commercial  real  estate  developer.  They 

two  vit>  active  children:  Andrew,  7,  and 
Lindsey  4  Thev  -ire  enpying  Nashville. 
"     rlcsMortin,'-   u- 

wiinCiiv  Pi 

life,  Armelli 
4,  and  Thomas,  1.  Bimbo  Moss  is  near  coi 
plctum  ol  his  doctoral  program  at  Virgin 
Tech.  He  is  majoring  in  higher  education 
mim-tralion  Bimbo  hi-  "Tie  child.  UUa 
Tristana.  13.  Cindy  Boatwright  Mulder  i: 
the  vice-president  for  account  services  for 
QI.M  Association  in  Princeton,  a  marketit 
and  advertising  lirm  She  also  teaches  a 
youth  group  at  her  church.  Jim  Palmer  is 


emergency  services  at  a  local  hospital. 
Meredith  Preston  enjoys  fixing  up  her  new- 
home  in  the  hills  and  doing  some  Ireclano: 
writing  for  the  LA.  Times.  She  works  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public  affairs  tor 
an  inicrnational  public  relations  agency. 
Donald  Seiiert  is  development  services  di- 
rector tor  the  City  ol  Ol.ithe.  Kansas   He  and 
his  wile,  Janet,  have  a  son.  Matthew,  2.  Mar- 
.  Tilson,  Jr..  develops  high-technology- 


tional  trading  company.  M 

an  attorney  with  South  Central  Bell. 


Greenville,  South  Carolina  29609 
Leslie  Hoffman  Momingstar  actively  sup- 
M-h,,|,irsl,ips  tor  Monlana  students.  Sheand 
her  husband   |ohn,  travel  extensively,  ride 
horseback  in  near*  hills.,  and  "chase  their 


Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  29302 
id  Brain  and  his  wite.  lewell,  are  work- 
mNewYork.Tl.es  h.ive  iwm  d.mgMer-. 


FDIC  Roy  is  in  the  bond  claim  section  ana 
Andrei  is  in  the  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment section  of  the  legal  division.  The  bank- 
,„,;  k^islalion  keeps  them  both  hopping." 
Albert  Lindcrman  was  recently  chosen  as 
the  national  representative  for  Deal  Culture 
Ministries  ol  the  Assemblies  of  Cod.  Bruce 
McMillian  was  ordained  into  the  priest- 
hood in  May.  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Mem- 


nesandstudy- 
gTai  Chi.  Charles  Winters  recently  mar- 
largarel  McQuiston  at  St.  Mary's 


Chapel,  Sew 

,— —     William  Dultose  111 
/  /      1527  Mafia  Drive 

Columbia,  South  Can 

Skip,  have  lived  in  Las  Vega! 


elon 


-anon  to  the  Cathedral  war.,  jonn  mc  uivi,^ 
in  September  1989  and  married  Maria  Elliott 


University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine 
and  is  in  private  practice  in  ophthalmology 
with  specialty  work  in  glaucoma.  Rebecca 
Sims  and  her  husband,  Charles,  added  Wil- 

Day.  Biisy  Rogers  Sloan  Segrest  and  her 

husband.  John,  live  in  Port  Gibson.  Missis- 
sippi- They  both  work  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  Vicksburg.  She  is  an 


.!  Coia  Itotilme:  Company  and  Elizabeth 


spent  nine  years  in  Nashville  at  Cheekwood 
nicai  Gardens  and  over  a  year  in  Balti- 
_„.e  at  the  National  Aquanum.  He  is  now 
greenhouse  supervisor  and  lecturer  at  UNC 
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2082  Vineville  Avenue 

Macon,  Georgia  31204 
mas  recently  married  Ed  Travis. 
They  plan  to  live  in  Austin.  Jim  and  Sandy 
Berry  live  in  Los  Angeles.  Jim  has  two  years 
left  in  a  four-year  Ph.D.  program  in  clinical 
psychology.  Their  lives  seem  lo  be  planned 
around  the  L.A.  freeways  which  only  seem 
to  work  between  9:00  pm  and  6:45  am.  Pal 
Dilworth  began  a  five-year  residency  in 
urology  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  July  1989.  Sue 
DeWalt  is  living  in  Pittsburgh  and  continues 
1,.  practice  civil  litigation  with  Kiikpatrick  & 
Lockhart.  Jane  Eaves  has  joined  the  devel- 
opment office  at  Darlington  School  as  direc- 
tor of  annual  giving.  After  studying  v  -  "" 


ine  at  home  as  associate  director  of  Pine 
Island  Camp.  "We  travel  a  lot  recruiting 
kids  for  the  summer  camp.  If  anyone's  look- 
ing for  a  great,  old-fashioned  summer  camp 
for  boys,  ages  9-15,  get  in  touch."  Brian 
Turnip  is  living  in  Fort  Worth  and  working 
as  an  aerospace  engineer  for  Ceneral 
Dynamics.  "1  am  looking  forward  to  hearing 
[„„„  nv.  old  roommate.  Chappy  Hollis. 
Where  are  you,  Chappy?"  Katie  Watson 
Van  Saun  took  a  break  from  her  pb  as 
product  manager  at  Warner-Lambert  lo 
have  their  hrst  baby.  AtleeConover.a  girl, 
was  bom  April  29, 1989.  Kaue  said,  "she  is 
the  best  baby  in  the  whole  world."  Suzanne 
Yandow  married  Thomas  Samuel  Shomaker. 

Brent  T.  Minor 

400  Commonwealth  Avenue,  H204 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22301 
m  Allen  married  Donna  Campbell 

1,1989.  He  joined  the  Army  JAG 

Corps  in  July  1988.  He  was  deployed  to  Pai 
a  in  May  1989  when  the  president  or- 
ed  troops  be  sent  there.  Sanford  and 
r.iilip  Dunklin  have  a  baby  boy,  I.S. 
Dunklin,  bom  October  28.  Caldwell 

her  writes  to  say  that  Keith  Cartwrigl 
recently  visited  him  and  his  wife, 
e,  on  his  way  to  Mexico  for  spring 
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break 


,eold  ■ 


eCbui 


>eAd- 


■ancement  and  Support  of  Education  i 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  she  worked  in 
jevclopment  office  of  the  Catholic  U 


irid 


sityo 


inkGn 


uunig  a  fellowship  in  urologic  oncology  at 
Anderson  Hospital  in  Houston.  William 
e  Gibson  are  living  in  Scottsboro, 
.  Lee  Guerry  soil  enjoys  working  i 
division  of  American  Security 
Bank,  which  is  now  called  Security  Trust 
G  -mrain  She  has  recently  moved  to  a 
- —- """=n01d 

andTho- 


\rkansas."  They  all  played 

ige  Gulf"  originals  and  had  a  good  pm. 
Melinda  James  is  going  lo  Beaver  College, 
Glenside,  Pennsylvania,  for  an  M.A.  James 
\owis  married  Elizabeth  Trimpe,  C'85,  at 
61.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  September  3, 1988. 
Over  twenty  alumni  turned  up.  Robert 

;  and  Catherine  Lee  were  married  May 
)89.  They  honeymooned  in  Yugoslavia 
ral  Sewanee  people  attended  the  wed- 
ding, including  Jon  Steams,  Marthr 
Pugh.Jeff  Bridges,  Mike  Scarboroi 
John  Ryan  Russell  Mullett  started  -  ...... 

■  er/therapist  at  Cunningha 
,e  in  Aoril  1989  His  sons, 


'ral  Republic  of  Germany.  Ann  Moffit 
Tutor  and  her  husband,  Don,  have  lived  in 
:apan  for  seven  years.  He  is  a  civil  engineer 
ivith  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
They  have  two  daughters:  Melanie,  4,  and 
Joanna,  1 .  They  are  enjoying  their  time  in  the 
Orient  and  hope  to  go  on  to  Europe  to  "soak 


a  „„d  the  Panama  Canal.  TheSewa- 
,mni  Club  of  Harrogate,  England,  is 
to  announce  that  Mark  and  Kathy 
have  an  addition  lo  their  family. 
Jewellyn  was  born  March  15, 1989. 
.rriscs  returned  to  the  Washington, 

ivitHu..  "So  no  more  offers  for  bed  &  break- 
fast accommodations,"  they  write.  Sally 


„on  for  Ministry  course  from  the  School  of 
Theology  and  love  it."  Carolyn  Kinman  has 

"ving  in  Birmingham  since  last  July. 

anied  Frank  Lankford,  C'71,  in  June. 

Carolyn  says,  "Life  is  good.  It's  amazing 
what  can  happen  when  you  live  in  a  city!" 
Nan  Fullerton  Kegley  and  her  husband, 
Andy,  C'81,  live  on  Cross  Creek  Farm  in 
Wythevilie,  Virginia.  Nan  is  "running  a  Bed 
and  Breakfast  for  Sewanee  friends, 
freelancing  as  a  landscape  architect,  tending 

arden,  and  chasing  Caldcr,  2,  who  tor- 

their  first  child  in  July.  Leslie  is  busy 
growing  and  selling  herbs.  Don  has  been 


ing  her  10th  class  reunion— impending 

Birth!  Mary  Ellen  Lewis  was  born  Octo- 
■■,.  l-.so  linmng  her  brother,  Peter,  3. 
ler  takes  care  ol  the  children,  does  free- 

„,.,...=.  public  relations  for  a  local  ad  agency. 

and  rides  her  bicycle  in  spare  moments. 


Mai 


sand,  i 

,_Q     Roberta  BartuschCoertz 
/y     219  Leonard  Avenue 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37205 
Tamara  Laster  Dcisenroth  and  her  husband 
celebrated  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Lau- 
ren Kathenne.  May  13, 1989.  Dr.  Beverly 
Grail  recently  married  Keith  Baird.  Nancy 


had°their  first  child,  Evan  Wilkes.  Hugh  was 
also  recently  made  a  partner  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga law  firm  of  Miller  and  Martin. 
Leslie  Kimbrough  Shollen  is  happy  to  be 
'  ack  in  the  U.S.,  although  her  husband,  Bill. 


Din,  1  Emily  Fu.....  — 

i,  Ben,  recently  bought  a  house  in  Brun- 
swick, Maine,  and  are  fixing  it  up.  Emily  is 
working  for  a  small  lobbying  firm  in  the 
Maine  State  capital,  representing  mostly 
nonprofit  social  service  groups.  Ben  is  work- 


.om.^uiwuelhei...   ,- - ,- 

ntly  received  a  law  degree  from  Catholic 
versity  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  will 
in  work  this  fall  as  an  associate  attorney 
firm  of  Mudge  Rose  Guthne 
Alexander  and  Ferdon  in  New  York  City. 
,or)    /charm  Ray  Manning,  jr. 
OJ.    121  Upland  Road 

Decatur,  Georgia  30030 
Randy  Addison  married  Lisbeth  Kramer  on 
October  22, 1988,  in  Clen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 
■'  -  U.S.  Navy  based  at 
Beach.  John  Am- 
noted  to  product 

iager  for  recycling  systems  with  Zarn, 

Inc.  John  H.  Barrett  continues  work  on  his 
M.A.  degree  at  Fordham  University  while 
running  coed  dormitory  of  220  sophomores. 
Robin  Boiler  was  promoted  to  senior  bene- 
fits consultant  for  Pacific  Care  Health  Sys- 


ed  from  Germany  to  settle  in  San  Anti 
....  -n  July.  He  is  now  attending  St.  Mary': 
Law  School.  William  Brumby  joined  the  1 
firm  ol  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazier  and 
Murphy  in  January  1989.  He  and  his  wife, 
ifer,  have  a  daughter,  Brcland  Giles, 
January  18.  Maude  Bullock  and  chil 
ave  moved  lo  Green  Acres,  Florida, 
e  her  husband,  Jose,  works  on  his 
ee  in  electrical  engineering  in  Atlanta 


November  1989 


date  for  the  department  of  forestry  at 

i-  State  University.  Marianne  Exumis 
d  to  share  two  mitor  ,i, complLshm.nl- 
mg  her  hrst  grant  and  going  to  Cursilio 
i  Fleetwood  married  Hliott  Ginger  on 
115,  1989.inNevvtlrl.Mns  She  is  still 


rorking 

he  1  louslon  Fire  Department 

pre-hi-.spit.il 

ire  Tabilha  Francisco  was  r 

ventlv  elected 

3  the  be 

directors  tor 

.awyer 

)n  of  Memph: 

hb  Ph.D.  an 

e  University 

rWasl 

and  is  now  w 

ddge.l 

rham  is  still  It 

d,  C'82,  and  loving  dentistry 

racUce 

Davie 

Gossagc  haB 

-ompleted  a 

rfedica 

Cente 

and  will  bcgi 

t  Duke  Medical 
Center.  Ann  Griffin-Wan  lbcrg  and  her 
husband,  Ola,  C'84,  bought  a  townhouse 

just  outside  of  Coteborg,  Sweden.  Ann  is 
still  a  "fulltime"  mom  and  loves  being  with 
Marlisa,3,  and  Spencer,  I.  Ola  has  half  a 
year  left  of  his  medical  internship.  David 

tion  while  working  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  Steve  Hearing  is  in  Manchester 
managing  the  Cracker  Barrel  restaurant. 
Thomas  Jackson  is  "enjoying  playing  Mr. 
Mom"  with  his  daughter,  Hannah  Cather- 
ine Keyser  is  a  second- year  student  in  a 
Ph.D.  program  in  political  science  at  Colum- 
bia University  Her  subficld  is  comparative 
politics  with  China  as  her  speciality.  Chip 
Manning  is  practicing  law  with  the  firm  of 
Cashin  &  Morton.  Leigh,  his  wife,  is  work- 
ing on  a  landscape  architecture  degree. 
Laura  Manuppclli  is  learning  more  about 


c  Writing  at  UTA 


irginia  spent  part  of  tl 


von  Martin's  Vineyard 


H.wrt 


th  I  he  hwhrmof  Dayand 

oach  is  leaving  the  field  of 

rkeling  i 


kids  and  the  coaching,  but 
lot  the  late  nights."  I  lo  and  wile,  I  lolli,  hav 
inc  son,  22-month-old  Patrick.  Sarah 
tussell  is  most  happy  to  land  a  dermatol- 
'gv  spot  in  Memphis  I  will  gladly  leave 
nlernal  medidne  to  the  super  heroes," 


in  Egypt.  David  C.  Terry  has  received 

I  A  in  English  from  Duke  University 
k  Whibbs  writes  lo  say,  "though  I  left 
inee  after  my  freshman  year,  I'll  never 


in  J  i.Timnul  |ury  trials. 
md  uile.  Sue,  welcomed 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 

2U  Homer  Avenue 

Voorhees,  New  jersey  08045 
im  works  as  a  consultant  for  Arthur 
an.  He  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  have  a 
lartin,  bom  August  12. 1988. 
a  Rawcliffe  Bell  and  her  husband, 
i,  C'81,  are  shll  living  in  NYC  She 


s  law  degree,  a  member  ol  the  IV.rdlr.rn 
ilernational  Law  Review,  and  an  A.U.P.  at 
lanufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.  Jeffrey 
ull  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  degree  by  Duke 


of  arts  on  the  byline  of  an  article  in  The  jour- 
employed  at  the  Arrow  Company.  Last  win- 
ter he  took  up  snow  skiing  and  ice  skating 
Mary  Fitzgerald  became  Mrs.  Holmes 


March  man,  April  22,  at  St.  Simon's  Island, 

Georgia  She  is  happy  to  acquire  two  broth- 
ers-in-law: Granger,  C'84,  and  Frank,  C79. 
I  lolmes  begins  his  residency  in  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  in  Louisville. 
Kathc  Elmore  McCartcr  and  her  husband, 
Lee,  had  Iheir  first  child  Lauren  Shaw,  May 


men!  of  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Co.  in  Baltimore.  Brad  Trammcll  works  in 
Memphis  with  the  law  firm  of  Hciskcll, 
Donelson,  Beannan,  Adams,  Williams  & 
Kirsch.  John  Walker  continues  to  study 
painting.  1  lis  work  was  recently  published 
in  the  May  1989  issue  of  Artist's  Magazine. 
John  also  began  portraiture  and  is  currently 
working  on  a  pastel  portrait  of  his  wife, 
Karen,  C8S.  Daniel  Wilcox  married  Amy 
Evans  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  on  December 
30, 1988.  Daniel  and  his  wife  live  in  Florida 
where  he  is  a  student  naval  aviator  (or  the 
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Stewart  Thorn, 


as,  Texas  75209 


Ll.  Shcpard  Bentlcy  recently  participated  in 
a  Mobilization,  Operational  Readiness  and 
Deployment  Test  while  serving  with  Marine 
Aircraft  Group-46  in  Santa  Ana,  California. 
Calvin  Blount  works  as  a  corporate  finance 


versity  of  Tennessee.  Thomas  i; 

..I  Pittsburgh.  Julie 

husband,  Pele, "  ' 

courthouse"  in  f 

I'WS   |nhn  Hutchinson  and  hist 

child,  Carter,  born  November  1988.  John 

works  with  Outreach  Affiliates,  Inc.,  in 

urea  Williams  received  M  I  >  degrees  |rom 
the  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina, 

Charleston,  May  19,  \"W  Soprano  Jessye 
Norma 

While  i 

asked  losing  the  Fre-m  h  ii.ilion.il  .mtlv 

such  an  occasion,  it's  the  lale-l  chapler 

■  oiilinijinglove  altair  between  Norma 
France  She  was  the  inspiration  tor  the 
rr.ii.h  surrealistic  thriller  Dina,  an  int< 
tional  hit  Early  tl 


Cincinnati  in  June  1 9.S9  She  did  her  first 
April  Annie  Thrower  became  Mrs.  Tony 


olina  27705 
vife,  Margaret, 
r,  Sinclair,  born  in  Jar 


ary  1989.  He  gradual 


duction  manager  of  Business  Atlanta  maga- 
zine and  Trusts  and  Estates  maga/ine  She 
reports  that  Susan  Little,  C'86,  also  works 
there.  Laura  Keyser  Brunner  completed  hei 
MBA,  and  is  searching  for  a  marketing 
position.  She  married  Russ  Brunner  on  Jui 


VaS. 


Tom  Scott,  C'85,  and  Margaret  Mask,  C'85. 

nChaplcau  is  still  leaching  at  Sky  view 
idemy  in  Memphis,  She  will  finish  the 
XT  program  at  Memphis  State  in  De- 
■ibor  W  Tom  Costi-n  is  now  a  liculen- 
and  lives  in  Oak  1  [arbor,  Washington. 
James  Failing  is  engaged  to  Kate  Hardy, 


\  in  September.  Richard  Lewis  and  his 
wife,  Melanic.  moved  In  Uloomtnglon  to 
earn  Ph.D.s  at  Indiana  University.  He  is 
studying  history  and  Russian  and  Mclanie  is 
doing  work  in  comparative  literature.  Ruth 
"  iketie  is  working  on  her  master's  degree 
exercise-  physiology  and  living  with  Anne 
itherinc  Strand,  CM.  Cam  Malhis  Rcn- 
;r  completed  a  master's  degree  in  city 
planning  from  Georgia  Tech  ir 


a  geographic  information  -pi'oali>l 
Colin  McNeasc  is  with  the  Marine  Corps 
and  expects  to  be  deployed  to  Iwakuni,  Ja- 
pan, this  year.  Scott  Miller  graduated  from 
Harvard  Business  School  in  June  and  is 
working  for  Bowie.  Hollowell  Connor  and 


Oldwcilcrwas  married  on  New  Year's  E\ 

"Good  Scwanee  turnout!  Hello  to  eve- 
rybody, especially  Luciennc,  who  caught 
the  bouquet!"  Mary  Patten  is  teaching  ele- 
mentary-aged kids  in  Chattanooga.  Nancy 
Quinn  Is  in  her  first  year  of  an  MBA.  pro- 
gram at  Emory  University.  Her  husband, 
John,  is  working  for  Delta  Airlines  in  the 
legal  division  Serena  Salcher  graduated 
from  medical  school,  May  28, 1 988.  She  is 
doing  her  residency  in  internal  medicine  at 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Boston 
Lawrence  Wall  took  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  Ph.D.  program  at  Chapel  Hill 


*has' 
ning  pipe  organ! 


Kock  .mil  still  in  the  yogurt  b 


nigh 
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>,  folds 


fan 
3821-4  C 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  2821 1 
Anderson  works  for  the  US.  Trade 

entativc  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ginger 
graduated  with  an  MBA.  in  finance 
marketing  from  Emorv  University.  She 


alumni  Mary  Bomon  works  for 

is  assistant  clinic  director  for  a  family  plan- 
ning/outpatient surgery  center.  Sarah 
Brown  attends  the  University  of  Colorado  in 

junior  grade  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  flying 
helicopters  in  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii.  Read 
Carson  is  a  legislative  aide  to  Congressman 
Tom  DcLay  (R-TX)  while  working  on  a 
master's  degree  in  security  policy  studies  at 
George  Washington  University.  Reid 
Funston  works  as  portfolio  manager  at  the 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia  and  li 


IcCall,  Will  Dukes,  and  Chuck 


ain.  Julia 


sions  at  Scwanee  Louisa  Gibbs  is  public 
relations  director  at  Third  National  Bank. 
She  married  Armando  Bassarrate  in  Sewa- 
nee  in  June.  Rachel  Hocking  works  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  taking  Italian  lessons 
and  singing  with  the  Canterbury  Choral 
Society.  Randolph  Jackson,  Jr.,  finished  law 


search  from  UNC  and  works  for  American 
Airlines  in  Dallas.  He  recently  married 
Elizabeth  Keyesof  Virginia  Beach.  Caroline 
Houston  Morton  received  an  MA  in  Eng- 
lish from  UNC  Chapel  Hill  in  May.  She  lives 
in  Montgomery  where  she  works  as  a  legal 
assistant  at  a  law  firm  and  works  on  a  novel 
"Alabama  Has  Always  Been  My  Muse." 


middle  school  in  LawTenccville,  Georgia. 
Alison  Rtopcl  is  in  her  second  year  of  law 
school  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
She  is  living  with  Caroline  Morton,  C86, 
who  is  in  graduate  school  Drew  Rollins  is 
the  youth  minister  at  St  Matthew's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Richmond  Alec  Rooney  is 
getting  a  ma: 

has  married 

California  Frederick  Rudolph  is  a  graduate 
student  at  Georgia  Tech  in  engineering 
psychology.  Ruth  Sanchcz-lmizcoz  has  her 

M  A  in  Spanish  literature  and  is  working  on 
her  Ph.D.  Randy  Poitevent  is    happily  mar- 
ried" to  Frank  Shoemaker,  C'85.  and  finish- 
ing law  school.  Ellis  Simmons  works  tor 
Sovran  Bank  in  Chattanooga.  Sage  Smith 
works  for  I  lickman  Mashn  Research  poll- 
sters in  Washington,  DC,  where  she  sees 
lots  of  Scwanee  people  Sarcna  Smith  is 
pursuing  a  degree 


Sewa 


ctor  of  development  a 


/On     A^ley  M.  Storey 
O/      1014  Sprva  Street 

Philodtlphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 
Howell  Acuff  is  the  first  mate  aboard  a 
troop  transport  ship  in  the  Caribbean. 
Amanda  Banks  completed  a  master's  de- 
gree this  spring  and  returned  to  Israel  in  th 
summer  to  do  more  research  She  plans  to 
begin  doctoral  research  at  the  Univer-itv  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  fall.  Susan  Benfield  is 

living  in  N  Y.C  Tucker  Bryan  works  in  the 
admissions  office  at  Chevy  ChascNursing 
and  Rehabilitation  Center.  Do  ' 
l..r  senator  Iini  Sisscr  iD-TN)asan  intern 
coordinator  Son-cll  Chew  joined  Torch- 
mark  Development  Corporation  as  leasing 


Sorretl  Chew,  C87 


and  marketing  director  Sorrell  recently  mar 
ned  Mary  Barbara  Woodward  in  Birming- 
ham. Elizabeth  Epps  works  for  an  environ- 
mental engineering  firm  as  a  data  analyst. 
Steven  Finley  |omed  the  Army  and  was 
selected  for  the  spedali/.ed  linguistics  pro- 


-idiiMif  Muniera'.    Cilifor- 


Gray  works  for  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  Lisa  Hcnshaw 
attended  the  University  of  Kentucky  Schot 
of  Pharmacy  where  she  spent  her  time 


orking,  studying,  and  "completing  « 
'  urs."  She  married 
29inSewanee.  Ja 
lliam  Read  of  Char- 
leston on  March  18.  They  live  in  London. 
Margot  Heard  married  Kevin  Clarke  and 
lives  in  Houston.  Davis  Jones  "is  spreading 
American  good  will  and  ingenuity  through 
the  Peace  Corps."  Lisa  Johnson  spent  last 
year 
Now 


is  currently  before  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Fisheries  Elizabeth  Klopstock 
married  Brian  Masters  last  August  in 
Atlanta.  She  is  editorial  assistant  for  the 
Sewanee  Mountain  Ma~enw,  while  Hnan 

Kerry  McCarthy  is  the  museum  coordinati 
for  the  Center  for  Puppetry  Arts  in  Atlanta 
and  lives  with  Anne  Cook,  COT.  Todd 
Oliver  is  revolutionizing  the  music  video 
world  and  working  for  MTV.  Elizabeth 
Owens  has  completed  her  M ,/ 


ml.  Parker 
Payson  is  back  from  Airica .  During  his 
travels  he  "acquired  a  certain  fondness  for 
yogurt,  white  wine,  and  quiche."  Suzie  Rao 
attends  law  school  at  the  University  of  Puget 
Sound,  Tacoma,  Washington.  Mark  Reineke 
married  Elizabeth  Bemal,  C89,  in  July. 
Becky  Smith  is  a  lumber  jack  in  east  Texas 

time.  Charles  Strain  recently  enrolled  in  an 
interior  decorating  program  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Atlanta.  Marcella  Taylor  spent  last 
summer  in  Australia.  Middle-school  teach- 
ing is  her  occupation  now.  Jenny  Thomas 
holds  a  top  secret  job  at  General  Electric  in 
Rcston,  Virginia.  Eric  Wilson  has  been  com- 
missioned as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
is  stationed  on  the  USS  William  V.  Prett, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Laura  Woodson 
is  in  law  school  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
She  is  teaching  in  the  business  school  and 


,QQ    lohnT  Thomas 
OO    150  Rock  Clen  Road 

Athens,  Georgia  30606 
David  Ariasingam  works  at  St  Andn 
Scwanee  School.  Harold  Ball  works  a 
marketing  analyst  for  a  software  firm 
Atlanta.  He  lives  with  Michael  Hoath 
Jeffrey  Barth  and  Andrea  Susan  Ake 


Recreational  Pharmaceuti 
attends  medical  school  at 

i- a  supervisor  at  a  woma; 


Nashville.  Joe  Bybce  and  his 
Eiband,C87,  were  married  £ 
1988.  Joe  is  a  research  analyst 


Monti   Chris  Collins  «  orks  in  Atlanta  for 
>ined  the  Peace  Corps  at  the  end  of  May. 


reM.luiiinis  "  Kyle  Dice  liv 


Adelaide  Davenport  married  Christopher 
Bratchcr  in  September  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
He  plans  to  attend  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin.  Danielle 
Gothie  works  at  the  Children's  Museum  ot 
Denver  Lesley  Grant  makes  her  living  as  a 
"computer  geek"  in  Atlanta.  Leslie  Hayncs 
still  teaches  English  to  teenagers  "desper- 
ately in  need  of  enUghlenment."  She  picked 
fruit  in  Canada  this  summer.  Rebecca 
Hopkins  i 


and  radio  marketing  n 


nip.in*   ,i 


Chestnut  Hill,  f 
Cooper  Kaderabck  and  her  husband,  Todd, 
bought  the  Scwanee  restaurant  Shenan- 
igans! Susan  Landreth  spent  the  last  six 
months  in  Europe  and  Egypt.  She  is  current- 
ly working  as  a  special  events  coordinator 
for  Bcnnetton  in  Chattanooga.  Katherine 


been  living  in 
London  and  working  for  a  publishing  com- 
pany since  December  Sallie  Smither  is 

at  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  School.  Gibson 


mg  Europe  and  Israel  Guy  Vise  had  an 
eventful  year  working  and  traveling  in 
South  America.  In  August,  he  began  a  two- 
year  Master  of  Forestry  program  at  Duke. 
lanice  Walker  is  a  sales  department  man- 
ger for  the  men's  department  at  Mac/s  in 


'89 


John  Patten  Cuerry,  ]r. 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,Tennessee373S0 
Atkins  lives  in  Huntsville.  Katie 

is  i.Mching  English  at  the  Landmark 


Reginald  Stambaugh  worked 


Homecoming  '89 — The  Best  Ever! 

The  weekend  of  October  21-23  brought  hundreds  of  Sewanee  alums  back 
to  the  Mountain.  While  press  deadlines  prevent  us  from  covering  the  en- 
tire event  in  this  issue  of  Sewanee  News,  we  want  to  introduce  the  new  offi- 
cers of  the  Associated  Alumni  and  promise  our  readers  complete  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  weekend  in  our  December  issue.  Congratulations  to 
Sewanee's  Associated  Alumni  officers  for  1989-90. 

Mr.  Robert  (Bob)  N.  Rust  III,  C'61,  President 
Allcntown,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Lisa)  Howick,C81,  Vice-President  for  Admissions 
College  Park,  Georgia 

Mr.  N.  Pendleton  Rogers,  C'72,  Vice-President  for  Planned  Giving 
Washington,  DC 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  C'64,  Vice-President  for  Regions 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Where  Spirits 
Soar 


More  than  50  Sewanee  pilots  and  friends  convened  at  Jackson -Myers 
Field,  also  known  as  the  Franklin  County/Scwanee  Airport,  during  the 
weekend  of  September  8-10  for  the  first  Sewanee  Alumni  Fly-In.  They 
sampled  barbeque  and  beautiful  weather  but  enjoyed  most  of  all  swap- 
ping their  favorite  "whoppers."  From  remembrances  of  the  early  days 
when  Captain  Wendell  Kline  first  cleared  the  land  and  helped  establish 
an  ROTC  training  program  at  Sewanee  (he  flew  the  papers  himself  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  against  an  impossible  deadline!),  to  the  escapades  of 
Sewanee  students  ducking  behind  clouds  to  escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of 
former  airport  manager  Colonel  Lcs  McLaurin,  to  stories  of  recent  grad- 
uates who  drew  upon  their  Sewanee  training  in  combat  missions  over 
Southeast  Asia,  the  retold  tales  of  our  airborne  alums  soared  to  new 
heights!  At  the  Saturday  night  banquet,  current  airport  managers  John 
and  Clenda  Hall  were  recognized  for  hosting  the  weekend  and  making  it 
a  high-flying  success. 


Veterans'  Memorial 


Charley  Watkins,  T'90,  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  continues  to  update  the  compilation  of 
names  of  Sewanee  veterans  of  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts.  The  final  list  will  be  displayed 
alongside  similar  lists  of  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  II  in  the  small  Memorial  Chapel  of  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  If  you  or  anyone  you  know  from 
the  Sewanee  community  or  from  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Theology, 
Sewanee  Military  Academy,  St.  Mary's  School, 
or  St.  Andrew's  School  served  in  the  armed 
forces  during  these  conflicts,  please  add  your 
names  to  the  list.  Please  provide  us  with  names 
and  documentation  of  service  if  possible.  We 
will  publish  the  complete  listing  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  Sewanee  News.  To  date,  we  have  more 
than  160  names.  Send  your  information  to 
Charley  Watkins,  c/o  The  School  of  Theology, 
The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee  37375. 


Une  classe  sous  les  arbres 

French  Instructor  -Widwlc  Lc'"s'.i»>-,  >,ikc'i  h,  r  ■(iv./c'i.S  outi-hh-  to  <-nit>u  Scuwilv  ;  inspiring  fall  weather. 


Sewanee  Graduate  Among  First 
Reader's  Digest  Award  Winners 


Edmund  Duggan,  Jr.,  C'56,  has  been  named  a 
1989  Reader's  Digest  American  Hero  in  Educa- 
tion. The  principal  of  Sonora  Union  High  School 
in  California,  Duggan  was  one  of  10  people  and 
only  two  principals  who  received  the  award, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  four  largest  educa- 
tion associations  in  America — the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
National  Education  Association,  National 
Association  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  This  is 
the  first  year  Reader's  Digest  has  given  the 

"They  were  looking  for  a  dramatic  turn- 
around in  a  school,  and  1  think  ours  was  proba- 
bly the  most  dramatic  in  the  country,"  said 
Duggan,  who  is  just  starting  his  third  year  as 
principal  of  Sonora  High  School  in  Sonora, 
California. 

Mr.  Duggan  left  a  position  as  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  Shasta  County  Schools  in  Redding, 
California,  to  become  principal  of  Sonora  High 
School  in  1987.  He  found  a  school  where  prob- 
lems were  epidemic.  Drugs  were  openly  sold  on 
campus,  fights  between  student  gangs  were 
common,  the  drop-out  rate  was  30  percent,  and 
the  morale  of  both  teachers  and  students  was 
low.  The  school  was  not  fully  accredited  by  the 
state;  it  had  had  five  principals  in  seven  years 
and  had  been  investigated  by  a  grand  jury.  But 
perhaps  Sonora's  most  dramatic  problem  was  a 
rash  of  suicides.  Five  students  had  committed 
suicide  in  1986-87;  there  were  41  attempted 
suicides  in  the  period. 

Duggan,  whose  appointment  triggered  a  walk- 
out by  Sonora  teachers  who  15  months  later 
nominated  him  for  the  Reader's  Digest  Award, 
said  the  first  thing  he  did  as  principal  was  to 
meet  with  teachers  to  initiate  a  goal-setting 
process  with  student  and  parent  support. 

"We  had  to  stop  the  suicides  so  we  initiated 
the  first  suicide-prevenbon  curriculum  in  the 
California  schools,"  Duggan  said.  "1  posted  my 
phone  number  all  over  the  place  and  told  the 
kids  who  thought  about  suicide  to  call  me 
anytime.  Three  of  them  did." 

With  the  help  of  a  Kaiser  Foundation  grant,  the 
school  also  instituted  a  drug  prevention  pro- 
gram and  teenage  prcgnancv  prevention  pro- 
gram and  extended  the  school  day  from  six 
periods  to  seven  in  order  to  include  vocational 
education. 

"A  lot  of  these  students  couldn't  see  them- 
selves going  on  to  college.  We  indicated  it  was 
honorable  to  be  a  vocational  worker  and  organ- 
ized a  vocational  Olympics  competition,"  said 
Duggan. 

Other  changes  included  the  establishment  of 
an  attendance  policy  and  a  dress  code  that 
banned  the  wearing  of  satanic  emblems  or  any 
language  or  symbols  that  would  promote  drugs 
or  alcohol.  Many  of  the  fights  on  campus  were 
provoked  by  dress  and  took  place  between  the 
two  lower  socioeconomic  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity, which  played  out  as  the  "punkers"  versus 


Fiin:tnhi 


the  "hicks,"  or  cowboy /agriculture  students. 
Duggan  said  the  school  tried  to  play  down  the 
difference  between  the  two  groups,  but  the 
formation  of  a  dress  code  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  quell  student  fights. 

"Everyplace  else  I've  been,  and  I've  been  a 
teacher  for  twenty-five  years,  we'd  never  had  a 
dress  code.  Never  needed  it,"  the  high  school 
principal  said. 

Sonora  High  School,  a  rural  high  school  of 
1 300  students  on  the  borders  of  Yosemite  Park, 
is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  in 
California.  Many  students  are  the  offspring  of 
the  former  Flower  Children  of  the  '60s  who 
moved  to  the  mountains.  ("We  probably  have 
more  pottery  shops  than  anvplace  else  in  the 
country,"  Duggan  said.)  Manv  students  grew  up 
in  an  atmosphere  where  drugs  were  prevalent; 
54  percent  of  the  students  are  trom  single-parent 
households. 

Sonora  High  School's  success  at  effecting 
change  has  been  dramatic.  The  student  drop-out 
rate  fell  from  30  percent  to  1  percent  in  two 
years,  and  test  scores  have  doubled.  Moreover, 
none  of  the  programs  and  policies  instituted 
were  by  fiat.  They  were  done  with  a  great  deal 
of  support  from  both  parents  and  students. 

Duggan,  who  described  the  school  as  chaotic 
when  he  first  went  there,  said  he  believed  the 
simple  imposition  of  order  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  Sonora  High  School's  success.  "Accord- 
ing to  the  director  of  our  local  mental  health 
center.  The  schools  in  this  community  needed  to 
provide  the  rules  and  structure  students  weren't 
getting  in  their  homes,'"  said  Duggan. 

The  problems  that  plagued  Sonora  are,  sadly, 
not  unique,  he  remarked. 

"Our  families  are  dysfunctional  today.  Schools 
are  being  asked  to  do  what  parents  used  to. 
What  we  realized  in  the  '80s  in  California  is  that 


you  can't  educate  a  child  without  family  sup- 
port, and  the  schools  are  going  to  have  to 
provide  that  support." 

For  instance,  Sonora  High  School  now  has  a 
parenting  program  where  parents  of  students 
can  come  to  improve  their  parenting  skills.  The 
school  has  also  initiated  a  peer-counseling 
program  and  encouraged  more  interaction 
between  students  and  the  community  via 
several  volunteer  programs. 

Edmund  Duggan  graduated  from  Sewanee  in 
1956,  went  to  law  school  for  one  year,  and  then 
entered  the  Navy.  It  was  as  a  disciplinary  officer 
in  the  Navy  that  Mr.  Duggan  realized  that  his 
life's  work  was  to  be  spent  working  with  young 
people.  He  left  the  Navy  in  1961,  entered  a 
special  teaching  program  at  San  )ose  State,  and 
has  been  in  education  ever  since. 

"I  got  from  Sewanee  a  broad  liberal  arts 
education  and  a  caring  for  my  fellow  human 
beings.  It  changed  my  life.  1  remember  Abbo 
Martin  telling  me,  'Mr.  Duggan,  I've  taught  you 
how  to  live.  It's  up  to  you  to  learn  how  to  earn  a 
living.'" 

Duggan,  who  spoke  by  phone,  said  of  his 
experience  at  Sonora:  "1  came  in  here  not 
knowing  about  the  problems  but  I  feel  this  is 
where  I  was  meant  to  be." 

As  for  his  achievements  at  Sonora,  Mr.  Duggan 
said,  "I'm  not  a  miracle  worker.  I  give  structure 
and  order  and  some  ideas." 

—  Margot  Patterson 


Kerr  First  Author  in 
Science  Article 

Lawrence  Kerr,  C'86,  a  graduate  student  in 
biology  at  Vanderbilt  University,  is  listed  as  first 
author  of  a  paper  published  in  the  December 
1988  issue  of  Science  magazine.  The  paper, 
whose  second  authors  were  Lynn  Matrisian  and 
Jeffrey  Holt,  assistant  professors  of  cell  biology 
at  Vanderbilt,  describes  growth  factors  involved 
in  the  production  and  spread  of  cancer  cells. 
Publication  in  Science  magazine  is  highly 
prized,  and  as  first  author,  Kerr  did  the  majority 
of  the  scientific  work.  Kerr  also  published  a 
piece  in  The  journal  of  Biological  Chemistry  with 
Nancy  Olashaw  and  Lynn  Matrisian  in  May 


e  of  Sewanee  News. 


stale  ot  New  York.  He  retired  in  I960  a: 
Rector  Emeritus  of  Christ  Church,  St. 
Michael's  Parish,  St.  Michael'-.  Marvlai 


We  have  learned  this  summer  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  William  Thomas,  Jr.,  C'22,  of 

Shelby,  Mississippi. 


may  be  sent.  Survivors  include  two  sons, 
five  grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

Gilbert  B.  Dempster,  C'26,  a  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee, native;  on  May  10, 1989,  A  retired 
vice-president  and  trust  officer  for  Citizen's 


Konrad  Etick  Kellcy,  C'26,  director  and 
business  manager  of  South  Texas  White 
Truck  Company  until  his  i 


businessman  and  founder  of  Balie  Griffith 
Stores.  Griffith's  combined  ownership  of  26 
tire  stores  in  the  state  of  Texas  made  him  the 
country's  largest  Firestone  dealer. 

William  "Mr.  Will"  Johnstone  Britton,  Jr., 
A'24,  C'28,  legendary  "Dean  of  Front  Street" 

-  '  te,  Nc 
bolhl 
■sident  of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Ex- 


The  Rev.  Francis  D.  Daley,  C'28,  T'30,  chap- 
lain at  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  in  New 
York  City  for  over  20  years,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness in  Orange  Park,  Florida;  on  July  1, 1989. 
A  native  of  Baltimore,  Father  Daley  began 
his  ministry  in  his  hometown  and  then 
served  in  parishes  in  Pennsylvania,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Delaware  before  coming  to  New 
York.  While  at  SCI,  he  also  served  as  chap- 
lain at  the  United  States  Public  Health  Hos- 
pital on  Staten  Island.  In  addition  to  his  two 
degrees  from  Sewanee,  he  held  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  from  the  University  of  Little 


Keith  M.  Hartsfield,C'29 

retired  Jac 

ville,  Florida,  civil  enginei 

r;  on  Scple 

14, 1988.  He  was  an  avid 

Heissurv 

bv  hi-  widow,  Marjorie. 

Pcrcival  Clarke  Blackman,  Jr.,  C'3 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolin 

textile  magnate;  on  July  10, 1989.  Founder 

ind  honorary  chairm 


ind  Palmetto  State  Life.  His 

i  the  sciences  manifested  itself  in 

e  University  which  made  possible 


ill 


Rock.  Survivors  include  h 


Peraval  Clarke  Hlackrrwn,  CM 


0-year  member  of  the  Winchester 

ine  and  the  American  Legion.  He  wa; 
arded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  merit 
s  service  during  World  War  II.  A  men 
of  the  Sherwood  Church  of  Christ,  h< 
vived  by  his  widow,  Lula. 


n  1948  and  earned  the  rank  of  major 
.S.  Army  Reserve.  Survivors  include 


Henry  Ewing  Dean,  Jr.,  A'43,  C'50,  at  St 
-      n's  Island,  Georgia;  on  April  15, 1989. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Henry  Ewing 
Dean  HI,  C76.  Mr.  Dean's  father  was  a 
rnber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1942-49. 

;  were  notified  this  summer  of  the  death 
Frederick  H.  Mcnz,  C'50,  longtime 
ishington,  DC,  investment  executive 
io  had  retired  in  1976  to  Blue  Ridge 
mmit,  Pennsylvania;  in  May,  1989. 


Dallas,  Texas;  on  June  3, 1989.  With  a  B.D. 
degree  from  Vanderbill  and  14  years  of 
experience  as  a  Disciples  of  Christ  minister, 
"'  "rancis  Craig  entered  the  Episcopal 
ch  and  was  ordained  in  the  church  he 
ded,  St.  Thomas'  Mission,  Corpus 
Christi,  immediately  following  his  gradu- 
I  from  seminary  at  Sewanee.  Ten  years 
,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Dallas,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
career  in  that  city  as  a  development  officer. 
Founder  of  the  Children's  Medical  Center 
Foundation,  he  continued  as  vice-president 
of  Children's  Medical  Center  after  his 
retirement  from  Christ  Church. 


Mirimm- the- Field,  Atlanta,  Gable 
i  graduate  of  Emory  University. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Sewanee,  he 

issistant  rector  at  Trinity  Church, 

mbus,  Georgia.  It  was  while  doing 

postgraduate  work  at  Oxford  University  in 


rustee,  1969-72.  With  his  call  to  St.  Martin- 
n-the-Field,  Gable  also  became  senior  priest 
if  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Atlanta  where  he 
vas  selected  in  1979  as  Georgia's  "Father  of 
he  Year."  The  Rt,  Rev.  Frank  K.  Allan, 
bishop  of  Atlanta,  has  called  G 


Holy  Cross,  Thomson,  and  Trinity, 
Harlem,  in  1960.  He  held  the  post  of 
chaplain  at  Emory  University,  1961-65. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Daley,  T'43,  an  Episcopal 
priest  active  in  the  healing  ministrv.  wim 
served  parishes  in  Florida  and  New  York 
before  settling  in  Belmont,  California,  where 
he  retired  as  rector  emeritus  after  27  years  at 

d  for  his 


Episcopal  Diocese  of  California.  Honore 
Belmonf  s  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1969,  he 
renowned  in  the  community  as  a  wit  an 
raconteur.  Following  his  own  bypass  su 
gery  in  1975,  he  became  an  a 


s  widow,  Jacquebni 


and  three  children,  all  of  Towson,  Maryland. 
Daughter  Margaret  attends  Sewanee,  C'92. 
:  see  a  special  tribute  to  Ewing 


Edward  (Ted)  L.  Ami,  C'69,  as  a  result  of  a 

traffic  accident  in  Ramona,  California,  on 
h  19, 1988.  After  leaving  Sewanee,  An 
d  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  worked  in  com 
cations  at  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  associated  with 
a  supermarket  chain  in  southern  California 


Manpower  Temporary  S 

'  e  children's  room  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  Public  Library.  She  was  a  member  of 
St  Stephen's  EpiM-opal  Church. 

ard  F.  Doss,  C'82,  of  Houston,  Texas;  on 
July  12, 1989.  While  at  Sewanee,  Doss  played 
is  employed  by  the 


include  his  parents,  Nancy  and  Richard  B. 
"       ,  C'50.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the 

ersit/s  Board  of  Regents,  1971-77, 
serving  two  terms  as  its  chairman. 


Harvard,  and  Cornell,  Dr.  Owens  h 


)r.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Tonan,  longtime 
■eriefactors  ol  Sewanee  and  its  Emerald- 
Hodgson  Hospital.  Dr.  Owens  extended  h 


Elliott,  "Georgia's  Planting  Prelate."  Elliott, 
who  together  with  Bishops  Oley  of  Tennes- 
see and  Polk  of  Louisiana,  founded  the 
University  of  the  South  in  1860  and 
ultimately  became  its  third  chancellor,  was 


if  both  the  American  Society  of  Landscape 


;  teaching  career  at  the  University  o 
Georgia,  retiring  in  1973.  In  1985,  he  was  the 
ient  of  the  Georgia  Bicentennial  Silver 
illion.  He  was  buried  at  Sewanee, 


Ralph  R.  Banks,  Jr.,  C'46,  former  district 
attorney  and  district  court  judge  of  Eutaw 
(Greene  County),  Alabama;  on  February  6, 
1989.  A  graduate  of  Castle  Heights  Military 
Academy,  Mr.  Banks  interrupted  his  years 
at  Sewanee  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  earned  both  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  a  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Alabama.  He  opened  his  law  practice ' 


The  Rev.  Canon  Herbert  E  Beck,  T'57, 
former  archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  South- 
west Florida;  on  June  26, 1989.  / 


Mis-ion  in  North  Port.  Honda   a-  well 
canon  missioner  for  the  diocese.  He  se 


■f  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1969,  with  th 
ion  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Southw 


Ewing  E.  Cami  there,  C'63,  son  of  the  Rev. 
N.  Thomas  Carruthers,  tenth  bishop  of 
South  Carolina,  and  former  chancellor  of  the 
ity  of  the  South;  on  Jui 


Dr.  Henry  Kirby-Smith,  C'27,  of  Sewanee, 


in  Kenva  on  March  26,  1 


of  Nyangwa  Archdeaconry  in  the  Diocese  c 

/a  East  of  the  Church  of  the 

■  of  Kenya.  Prior  to  coming  to 


accident.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother  and  h 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Yates,  of 
Banner  Elk,  North  Carolina. 

Correction 

The  June  1989  Issue  of  Sewanee  News 
incorrectly  stated  the  date  of  death  of 
William  Hollis  Fitch,  C  26,  as  February  2> 
1989.  It  should  have  read  March  21, 1989.  | 


Fooshee  Dies: 
Towering  Friend — 
Pocket  Edition 

By  his  own  admission,  he  was  only  mite-sized 
when  he  arrived  at  Sewanee  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. The  precocious  Malcolm  Fooshee  had  a  de- 
termined father,  a  public  school  principal  in  east 
Tennessee.  While  he  was  still  in  high  school,  his 
parents  had  coached  him  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
looking  toward  entrance  exams  at  Oxford.  A 
decade  later,  the  lad  whose  lifelong  hallmarks 
would  be  energy  and  enthusiasm  had  collected 
degrees  from  Sewanee,  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  Oxford  University.  With  such  academic 
adornment,  he  had  no  trouble  finding  a  spot 
with  New  York's  Donovan  Leisure  Newton 
Irvine,  the  law  firm  of  his  choice,  when  he 
returned  to  the  States  in  1924. 

Malcolm  (1898-1989)  died  Friday,  June  23,  as 
he  would  have  wished— at  the  top  of  the  longest 
flight  of  steps  in  New  York,  the  125th  Street 
elevated  platform  of  the  New  York  Central.  He 
didn't  want  to  burden  anyone  with  his  and 
Wynne's  suitcases,  packed  for  a  vacation  in  the 
country. 

One  of  the  thousand  or  so  endearing  traits  of 
this  lovable  Huguenot  was  his  willingness  to 
laugh  at  himself.  On  the  Sewanee  football  field, 
where  he  had  no  business  whatever  on  the 
squad  of  a  Southern  Conference  team,  the 
University  of  the  South  had  established  such  a 
lead  over  its  opponent  that  the  coach  felt  safe  in 
calling  from  the  bench  all  125  pounds  of 
Fooshee.  He  was  placed  at  safety  on  defense 
when  the  opposing  punter  launched  such  a  fero- 
cious kick  that  the  ball  broke  in  midair  and  the 
hissing  air-leak  had  the  pigskin  careening  this 
way  and  that.  In  the  line,  Capers  Satterlee,  a 
giant  tackle,  looked  back  to  see  his  hapless 
roommate  dodging  here  and  there  in  an  effort  to 
place  himself  under  the  erratically  descending 
ball.  When  it  arrived,  it  was  limp,  totally  de- 
flated. No  one  knew  what  to  do,  least  of  all  the 
umpires.  Malcolm  threw  the  ball  to  the  sideline 
and  thus  ended  his  career  in  big-time  football.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Malcolm  or 
Capers  enjoyed  more  the  telling  of  the  story. 

As  an  undergraduate  at  Sewanee,  Fooshee  was 
a  language  major  and  editor  of  The  Purple.  He 
became  valedictorian  of  his  class,  graduating  in 
three  years.  When  he  went  to  Harvard,  he  en- 
listed in  the  army  reserve  but  was  never  called 
to  active  duty.  Armed  with  his  first  law  degree, 
he  went  on  to  Oxford,  claiming  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  he  had  won  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was  invited  to  the  Inner  Temple  (Inns  of 
Court)  following  his  admission  to  the  New  York 
bar.  He  practiced  for  the  next  six  decades, 
mostly  in  New  York  but  also  in  Europe  and 
Japan. 

He  expressed  himself  in  thoughtful  philan- 
thropies. He  created  a  Gentleman's  Reading 
Room  in  duPont  Library  which  not  only  wel- 
comes gentlewomen  but  is  in  memory  of  two — 
his  first  wife,  Clare,  and  their  daughter,  Joan.  He 
similarly  established  an  American  Collection  at 


'alcolm  Fooshee,  C"18 


his  English  alma  mater,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  endowed  a  scholarship  fund  at  Sewanee  in 
memory  of  his  parents  and  he  closely  tracked 
the  award  winners  along  the  paths  they  chose. 
He  served  on  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees 
and  as  president  of  the  Sewanee  Club  of  New 
York.  He  was  named  Associate  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  was  a  director  of  the  American  Association 
of  Rhodes  Scholars. 

As  if  he  did  not  have  enough  interests  in  far- 
flung  projects,  Malcolm  was  diligent  in  keeping 
up  with  his  Tennessee  kith  and  kin.  Every  trip  to 
Sewanee  involved  a  circling  movement  in  which 
he  touched  base  with  as  many  cousins  as  were 
still  in  the  area. 

In  Malcolm's  voluminous  file  in  the  alumni 
archives  there  is  found  overwhelming  evidence 
of  his  constant  thought  of  Sewanee.  In  a  sense, 
the  Wilkins  Scholar  program  can  be  traced  to 
him.  It  was  he  who  negotiated  with  Sheridan 
Logan  the  quarter-million-dollar  grant  from  the 
George  F.  Baker  Trust  launching  the  experimen- 
tal Baker  Scholar  program  after  which  the  Wilk- 
ins Scholarships  are  patterned.  There  are  dozens 
and  dozens  of  situations  initiated  by  him  which 
brought  Sewanee  new  friends  in  foundations, 
corporations,  and  individuals. 

Two  of  the  high  points  in  his  life  were  his  mar- 
riages. Two  years  after  his  beloved  Clare  died, 
he  for  the  second  time  entered  into  a  marriage 
made  in  heaven.  When  Wynne  Byard  Taylor 


became  Mrs.  Fooshee  in  1963,  she  brought  to 
the  union  a  graciousness  which  matched  his 
plus  a  distinguished  talent  as  sculptor.  Their 
Eastside  atelier  became  a  showplace. 

Malcolm  would  not  want  to  list  "high- 
lights" without  mentioning  the  honorary 
degree  he  received  from  Sewanee  in  1983 — 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  to  match  the  Bachelor  of 
Civil  Law  given  him  by  Oxford  in  1924. 

At  Saint  James,  the  great  Episcopal  church 
in  Manhattan,  a  prayer  was  offered  up  for 
Malcolm.  Its  unusual  length— more  than  five 
minutes — included  these  descriptive  expres- 
sions: converter  of  convictions  to  action;  a 
genius  for  linking  people;  the  use  of  educa- 
tion as  a  doorway;  a  sense  of  history,  an  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  many  eras,  places,  and 
philosophies;  a  true  believer  in  democracy,  a 
patriot;  a  sense  of  obligation  to  counsel  and 
comfort;  a  love  of  his  roots,  the  South, 
Tennessee,  and  Sewanee;  a  dedication  to  his 
Church;  a  concern  for  the  land  and  for  the 
fragility  of  the  planet;  a  gentleness — all 
expressed  in  his  subtle,  understated  way. 

"We  cannot  thank  thee  adequately,  O  Lord,  for 
thy  gift  of  him  to  us." 

Arthur  Ben  Chitty 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 


Robert  Penn  Warren 
— Poet  Laureat 


"Life-long  favorite  of  the  Muse  in  her  various  moods, 
Robert  Penn  Warren  . . ,  has  enriched  the  literary  treasure 
of  the  South  and  the  English  language .  He  has  been  obli- 
vion's enemy,  daring  to  know  the  past  and  to  lead  us  to  our 
heritage  even  when  sown  amidst  bitterness  and  failure " 

— Excerpt  from  the  citation  delivered  by 

J.  Jefferson  Bennett,  Vice-Chancellor,  in  awarding 

the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  honoris  causa, 

to  Robert  PennWarren  on  October  10, 1974. 

First  poet  laureate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
only  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  both  fiction 
and  poetry,  Robert  Penn  Warren  died  on  Friday, 
September  15,  in  his  summer  home  in  Stratton, 
Vermont.  He  was  84.  A  Kentucky  native  and 
graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University,  he  earned  a 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of  California 
and  went  to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  before 
returning  to  the  South  to  teach  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  It  was  there  he  founded  The  Southern 
Review.  He  was  also  a  major  contributor  to  The 
Sewanee  Review. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Fugitive  Poets  with 
fellow-students  Allen  Tate  and  Andrew  Lytle, 
A'20,  H'73,  and  Vanderbilt  professors  John 
Crowe  Ransom  and  Donald  Davidson,  he  was  to 
become  the  most  famous  contributor  to  that 
legacy  known  as  "Southern  Agrarianism."  His 
work  was  honored  with  major  literary  awards 
including  a  National  Book  Award,  the  Bollingen 
Prize  for  poetry,  the  National  Medal  for  Litera- 
ture, and  a  National  Medal  of  Arts.  Robert  Penn 
Warren  is  popularly  known  for  his  1946  novel. 
All  the  King's  Men,  which  brought  him  his  first 
Pulitzer  Prize.  The  1949  film  of  the  same  title  won 
the  Academy  Award  for  best  picture  of  the  year. 


Ewing  Carruthers 
Remembered 


Those  of  us  who  knew  Sewanee  in  the  days  of 
compulsory  chapel,  Tubby's,  and  crewcuts — 
when  we  were  still  trying  to  decide  which  of  the 
spiral  staircases  Dr.  McCrady  built  at  Walsh  Hall 
went  up  and  which  went  down,  when  Abbo 
showed  us  we  were  even  more  ignorant  that  we 
thought  possible,  when  girls  arrived  on  the 
Mountain  like  weekend  mirages  dressed  to 
party — have  almost  without  noticing  it  reached 
an  age  where  death  has  become  a  familiar  fact  of 
'life.  Around  it  circle  our  varying  reactions  of 
loss,  terror,  faith,  acceptance.  This 
were  confronted  with  not  the  death  of : 
older  than  ourselves,  which  we  have  somehow 
learned  to  endure,  but  the  death  on  June  1  of  one 
of  our  own:  Ewing  Carruthers,  C'63:  history 
major.  Kappa  Sigma,  cross-country  runner,  night 
person,  acolyte,  Highlander,  and  friend. 


A  memorial  service  was  held  for  Ewing  on 
July  23rd — it  would  have  been  his  fiftieth  birth- 
day— at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The 
heat  in  New  York  City  was  tropical,  like  July  in 
Charleston,  where  Ewing  grew  up.  In  recent 
years  he  had  divided  his  time  between  Towson, 
Maryland — where  his  widow,  Virginia,  and  his 
children  Margaret,  Catherine,  and  Nicholas 
live — and  the  New  York  area,  where  he  pursued 
a  career  as  a  writer  and  journalist.  In  his  eulogy, 
the  Rev.  Canon  John  Luce  referred  to  Ewing  as  a 
"radical" — not  the  kind  of  person  who  goes 
around  throwing  Molotov  cocktails.  Canon  Luce 
said,  but  a  radical  in  the  sense  of  the  word's 
Latin  etymology,  radix  root.  Ewing  was  never 
satisfied  until  he  went  to  the  roots  of  things  and 
plumbed  the  depths  of  life.  The  character  from 
literature  he  most  resembled  was  Pierre,  inno- 
cent and  worldly  at  the  same  time,  in  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace. 


One  of  Ewing's  oldest  friends  recalled  that  the 
Carruthers  home  in  Charleston  was  a  place 
where  books  were  discussed  and  ideas  taken 
seriously,  where  Stravinksy's  Le  Sacre  du 
Printemps  or  Rachmaninoff's  Second  Piano  Con- 
certo always  seemed  to  be  playing  on  the  record 
player.  While  "at  home  you  were  just  a  kid,"  the 
same  friend  observed,  "at  Bishop  Carruthers' 
table  you  were  a  person  with  ideas  and  opinions 
worth  listening  to."  Very  much  his  father's  son, 
Ewing  carried  through  life  a  love  of  books,  art, 
and  music,  and,  more  importantly,  a  gift  for 
friendship,  a  radical  respect  for  the  individual.  A 
true  democrat,  he  was  as  much  at  home  convers- 
ing with  the  world's  rich  and  powerful  as  with 
the  man  who  took  out  the  trash.  People  recog- 
nized his  humanity  and  loved  him  for  it.  One  of 
his  New  York  friends,  in  remarks  at  Ewing's  me- 
morial service,  spoke  of  "that  sense  of  nobility 
and  bearing  that  gave  him  a  magnificence — an 
often  ridiculous  magnificence — that  saw  him 
through  his  most  impractical  and  irritating 
moments — and  made  those  moments,  when  in 
truth  you  wanted  to  strangle  him,  dear  and  even 
sublime  to  his  friends." 

Ewing  and  1  were  roommates  at  Sewanee,  first 
on  the  top  floor  of  Cannon  Hall,  then  in  Elliott 
302,  for  three  years.  1  picture  him  at  the  end  of 
an  all-nighter,  in  the  pale  dawn — Beethoven's 
Third  Symphony  fuzz-toning  through  the  inad- 
equate speakers  of  his  cheap  record  player,  the 
air  clouded  with  cigarette  smoke,  one  of  the 
shirttails  of  his  Brooks  Brothers  shirt  pulled  out 
for  greater  ease  in  wiping  his  glasses — covering 
a  yellow  legal  pad  with  his  peculiar  lefthanded 
.rh  ou-Jin  the  effort  to  finish  a  long-overdue  pa- 
per. It  may  in  fact  have  been  the  famous  history 
paper  he  owed  to  Professor  Underdown  for 
what  seemed  like  years.  Before  venturing  into 
the  Union  for  coffee  he  would  send  in  a  pledge 
or  anyone  else  who  would  go  to  make  sure  Mr. 
Underdown  was  not  there.  And  then,  inevitably, 
came  the  day  when  he,  literally,  ran  into  Mr. 
Underdown,  who  was  coming  down  one  of  the 
spiral  staircases  at  Walsh  Hall  while  Ewing  was 
going  up. 

While  he 
teller  as  we 

person  I  have  ever  known — like  Pierre 
Bezukhov  a  seeker  after  truth  whose  quest 
deepened  as  he  got  older.  Like  his  father  he 
passionately  opposed  segregation  and  worked 
in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  to  eliminate 
color  barriers  at  Sewanee.  He  was  an  early 
opponent  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  who 
as  a  freelance  journalist  filed  dispatches  from  the 
battlefields  and  jungles  of  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia. Part  of  the  tragedy  of  his  early  death  is  that 
he  never  lived  to  complete  the  two  novels,  one 
of  them  about  Vietnam,  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  for  many  years.  But  his  own  unfinished 
life  was  his  truest  book,  and  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  will  always  carry 
within  us  some  of  his  joyous  fascination  with  all 
that  life  presented,  his  outrageousness,  his 
idealism.  Ewing,  this  world  is  a  small  and 
meaner  place  without  you. 

Richard  Tillinghast,  C'62 


s  the  life  of  many  a  party,  and  the 
s  the  subject  of  many  a  tale, 


Attention  Attorneys 

The  Alumni  Office  is  preparing  a  Sewanee 
Lawyers  Directory.  We  sent  questionnaires 
in  late  summer  to  all  alumni/alumnae  on 
record  as  attomeys-at-law.  If  you  are  an 
attorney  and  have  not  received  a  question- 
naire, please  contact  Yogi  Anderson,  Direc- 
tor, Associated  Alumni.  If  you  have  re- 
ceived but  not  returned  the  questionnaire, 
please  do  so  immediately.  The  directory 
will  include  the  information  we  have  on 
record,  so  please  bring  us  up  to  date. 


Letters 


"Sewanee  is  Sewanee" 
indeed!  Surely  Mr.  G.  W. 
Leach,  Jr.,  C'47,  who  availed  himself  of  "one  of 
the  most  unique  educational  systems  in  the 
world,"  can  do  better.  As  a  fellow  alumnus  of 
"uniquedom,"  allow  me  to  take  polite  exception 
with  Mr.  Leach's  impassioned  letter  appearing 
in  the  Sewanee  News  (June  1989). 

To  begin,  I  am  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  exactly  what 
has  stirred  Mr.  Leach  so.  He  makes  no  reference 
to  a  specific  incident  as  he  forcefully  directs 
those  who  might  question  Sewanee  to  any 
degree  whatsoever  to  "go  somewhere  else"  Mr. 
Leach  might  at  least  be  generous  enough  to 
suggest  alternatives  for  those  woefully  unen- 
lightened few,  these  unappreciative  "minorities 
of  one,"  as  Mr.  Leach  describes  them  with 
"Camus-esque"  melancholy. 

But  I  digress.  Mr.  Leach's  peculiar  syntax 
aside,  I  strive  to  ascertain  the  root  of  his  com- 
plaint, the  basis  of  his  argument.  Dare  I  assume 
the  worst:  that  Mr.  Leach  takes  exception  with 
Sewanee's  efforts  to  recruit  and  serve  minorities 
(not  "of  one,"  in  this  case,  but  a  bit  larger), 
efforts  that  better  the  university  community 
many  times  over  and  that  are  surely  supported 
with  fervor  by  every  man  or  woman  with  even 
the  most  basic  education?  If  so,  Mr.  Leach  does 
his  alma  mater  a  disservice,  and  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case.  The  pursuit  of  "the  very  best  of  both 
faculty  and  students"  is  a  goal  both  Mr.  Leach 
and  1— and  certainly  all  those  who  know  and 
love  Sewanee— share.  Let's  ensure  that  this 
search  for  excellence  reaches  into  every  commu- 
nity of  this  great  nation  and,  indeed,  the  world. 

A  tradition  of  complacency  is  complacency 
none  the  less,  and  no  truly  great  university  can 
abide  any  intolerance  save  the  intolerance  of 
ignorance.  As  Mr.  Leach  pointed  out,  Sewanee 
may  indeed  be  "100  percent."  But  lef  s  make 
certain  that  if  s  not  100  percent  close-minded 
and  self-promoting. 

Jeffery  Hane,  C83 
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First  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference 
Endowed  by  Tennessee  Williams  Gift 


Some  people  come  to  Sewanee  to  study  and  to 
leam.  Others  come  to  immerse  themselves  in  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place.  Still  others  are 
drawn  here  by  some  familial  thread  that 
intertwines  their  lives  in  the  great  tapestry  of  the 
Sewanee  story.  Tennessee  Williams,  American 
playwright  and  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
never  came  here  for  any  of  these  reasons.  In  fact, 
he  never  came  here  at 
all.  But  in  honor  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Dakin,  who 
studied  at  Sewanee's 
theology  school  in 
1895,  Williams  left  the 
bulk  of  his  consider- 
able estate  to  The 
University  of  the 
South.  Specifying  that  the  money  be  used  to 
encourage  "creative  writing,"  Williams  set  the 
stage  for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
creative  writing  at  Sewanee. 

It  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  this  place  and  its 
long  literary  tradition  that  such  a  legacy  be 
established  here.  This  is  the  home  of  The  Sewanee 
Review,  the  country's  oldest  literary  quarterly  in 
continuous  publication.  It  is  to  Sewanee  that 
some  of  America's  finest  writers  and  poets  have 
come — by  choice — to  live,  to  work,  to  be 
inspired-  Perhaps  it  is  Sewanee': 
without  cultural  dislocation,"  a 
offered  by  one  contemporary  poet,  that  draws 
these  writers  to  this  mountain  retreat.  The  list  of 
literary  greats  who  have  enjoyed  the  remoteness 
of  Sewanee  is  lengthy:  Allen  Tate,  Andrew  Lytle, 
Peter  Taylor,  Eleanor  Ross  Taylor,  Walker  Percy, 
James  Agee,  Caroline  Gordon,  Jean  Stafford, 
Ford  Maddox  Ford,  Robert  Lowell,  William 
Alexander  Percy,  George  Garrett,  and  four 
graduates  of  the  University,  Richard  Tillinghast, 
Liza  Field,  Diane  Blakely  Shoaf,  and  Wyatt 
Prunty.  How  fitting  that  this  place  and  this 
university  be  the  setting  for  today's  writers  to 
congregate  and  practice  their  art  as  they  will  do 
this  summer  during  the  first  Sewanee  Writers' 
Conference,  July  17-29. 

Wyatt  Prunty,  poet  and  critic,  is  directing  the 
conference.  A 1969  graduate  of  the  University, 
Prunty  has  returned  to  Sewanee  as  the  Ogden  D. 
Carlton  II  Distinguished  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  English.  Prunty's  third  collection 


of  poetry,  Balance  as  Belief,  was  published  this 
fall  by  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  book  on 
simile-like  patterns  in  contemporary  poetry, 
"Fallen  from  the  Symboled  World":  Precedents  for 
the  New  Formalism,  will  be  published  January  1, 
1990,  by  Oxford  University  Press.  He  has  taught 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  and  Virginia  Polytechnical 
Institute.  But  it  is  his  extensive  experience  with 
such  successful  writing  programs  as  the  Bread 
Loaf  Writers'  Conference,  a  summer  program 
affiliated  with  Middlebury  College,  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Writing  Seminars  that  makes  Dr. 
Prunty  especially  qualified  to  plan  and  design 
the  newest  of  Sewanee's  summer  programs. 
According  to  Prunty,  the  Sewanee  Writers' 
Conference  will  combine  the  best  characteristics 
of  other  such  programs. 


"We  are  still  completing  plans  for  the 
conference,"  explains  Prunty,  "but  the  response 
to  our  initial  inquiries  has  been  tremendous.  Our 
faculty  will  include  poets,  writers,  and 
playwrights  of  national  recognition.  And  many 
of  the  writers  who  cannot  come  this  year  are 
excited  about  the  prospects  of  coming  [he 
following  summer.  Curiously,  writers  who  live 
outside  the  South  want  very  much  to  come  here, 
to  study  this  phenomenon  called  'the  South.' 

"Of  all  the  communities  where  I've  lived  and 
worked,  Sewanee  is  the  one  place  where  I  am 
happy  to  teach  and  to  write  at  any  time  of  year. 
But  it's  in  the  summer,  when  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  Mountain  are  at  their  best  and 
the  chamber  ensembles  of  the  s 
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Excellence 
is  the  Name 
of  the  Game 

by  Margot  Patterson 

Sewanee's  most  exciting  soccer 
season  in  years  ended  in 
November  with  the  men's  team 
setting  a  15  win-5  loss  record  and 
the  women's  league,  also  making 
a  decided  improvement  over  last 
year,  finishing  the  season  with  11 
wins  and  5  losses. 

It  was  a  gratifying  finale  to  Todd  White's  five- 
year  coaching  career  at  Sewanee.  White,  who 
has  directed  an  increasingly  vigorous  soccer 
program  at  the  University,  is  leaving  Sewanee  to 
return  to  the  Northeast  where  he  plans  to  attend 
law  or  business  school  next  fall. 

"I  think  we've  over-achieved  in  that  we  beat 
three  teams  that  were  definitely  more  talented 
than  we  were,"  White  said.  "If  s  a  tribute  to  our 
ability  to  be  better  collectively  than  individually." 

Among  the  teams  Sewanee  played  were 
Vanderbilt,  a  Division  I  team  whose  coach  had 
dubbed  the  match  beforehand  a  David  and 
Goliath  confrontation  (David  won  4-0),  and 


Duke,  a  Division  I  team  that  won  the  national 
championship  in  1986.  Duke  had  nine  All- 
American  players  on  its  11-man  squad  whereas 
Sewanee  has  never  had  an  Ail-American  player 
in  its  history.  Clearly  a  superior  team,  Duke  won 
the  match  but  by  only  one  goal,  and  the  game 
highlighted  the  Sewanee  team's  grit,  patience, 
and  commitment  to  play,  said  White. 

'To  play  tactically  smart,  to  be  committed  in 
terms  of  winning  the  ball,  to  be  unintimidated  in 
the  face  of  superior  opposition — thaf  s 
excellence." 

A  concern  for  excellence,  not  merely  success,  is 

see  Soccer,  page  5 
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Amy-Beth  Skelton,  C'91,  on  Puffington  at  the  Cahaba  Horse  Trials  it 

Sewanee  Equestrian  Team  Hurdles  Into  Third  Place 


Writers' 
Conference  continued 

center  fill  the  air  with  strains  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  that  Sewanee  shows  itself  to  its  full 
advantage.  It  is,  after  all,  a  literary  place,  home 
to  writers  of  many  generations,  an  academic 
community  with  a  fine  library  and  an  innate 
respect  for  learning  and  literature.  There  could 
be  no  more  ideal  location  for  writers  and  their 
students  to  share  in  the  practice  of  their  craft 
than  Sewanee  in  the  summer." 

Workshop  sessions  form  the  core  of  the 
twelve-day  program,  with  lecrures  and  small 
group  discussions  encouraging  participants  to 
share  and  discuss  their  work  and  the  craft  of 
writing  as  a  profession.  Readings  by  the  faculty 
and  guest  writers  from  their  works  are 
scheduled  for  evening  sessions.  Private  one-on- 
one  sessions  between  students  and  a  faculty 
member  who  has  read  a  previously-submitted 
manuscript  by  the  student  will  allow  student 
contributors  to  discuss  their  work  with  a 
professional  writer,  who  will  identify  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  make  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

The  faculty  scheduled  for  this  first  conference 
include  award-winning  playwright  Tina  Howe, 
author  of  Coastal  Disturbances  and  currently 
teaching  at  New  York  University;  poet  and 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Donald  Justice,  the  1988 
Fellow  of  the  Academy  of  American  Poets; 
Mona  Van  Duyn,  poet  and  winner  of  the  1976 
National  Book  Award;  Marianne  Gingher, 
contributor  of  fiction  and  reviews  to  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  and  the  San 


The  University  of  the  South  equestrian  team  has 
competed  in  six  shows  this  fall  and  is  currently 
standing  in  third  place  among  the  15  schools 
which  compete  in  this  region.  For  a  school  its 
size,  Sewanee  can  be  proud  of  its  standing 
among  the  other  larger  schools  which  make  up 
the  membership  of  the  Intercollegiate  Horse 
Shows  Association. 

This  year's  equestrian  team  includes  seniors 
Todd  Cheek,  Clare  Christie,  Christine  Schirmer, 
and  Rebekah  McClatchey;  juniors  Amy-Beth 


Francisco  Chronicle;  Guggenheim  Fellow  Emily 
Grosholz,  a  contributing  editor  to  The  Hudson 
Review  and  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University;  Tim  O'Brien,  whose 
short  stories  have  appeared  in  The  Atlantic, 
Shenandoah,  and  Esquire,  and  who  is  author  of 
Going  After  Cacciato,  winner  of  the  1979  National 
Book  Award  in  fiction;  novelist  Robert  Stone, 
author  of  A  Hall  of  Mirrors,  the  1967  Faulkner 
Award  winner,  and  Dog  Soldiers,  winner  of  the 
1975  National  Book  Award;  playwright  Wendy 
Hammond,  whose  first  New  York  production, 
jersey  City,  will  open  this  spring;  Charles  Martin, 
translator  of  Catullus  and  teacher  of  writing  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Ellen  Douglas,  a 
novelist  whose  works  have  twice  been  selected 
by  The  New  York  Times  as  among  the  five  best 
books  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  writers  and  poets,  the  conference 
will  bring  editors,  critics,  publishers,  and  literary 
agents  to  the  Mountain  as  guest  lecturers. 
Andrew  Lytle,  Monroe  Spears,  Peter  Taylor,  and 
John  T.  Irwin  are  only  a  few  of  this  summer's 
special  visitors. 

A  detailed  brochure  about  the  Sewanee 
Writers'  Conference  will  be  available  soon. 
Interested  applicants  will  be  asked  to  submit 
manuscripts  of  original  work.  Admission  to  the 
conference  will  be  based  in  part  upon  the  quality 
of  this  work.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Wyatt  Prunty,  Director,  or  William  Clarkson, 
Associate  Director,  Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence, The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tennessee  37375.  Telephone  (615)  598-1141. 

Priscilla  Carter  Fort 


Skelton  and  Stephanie  Carr;  sophomores  Tara 
Moore  and  Laura  Phillips;  and  freshmen  Anne 
Grimsley,  Annie  Reinert,  Beth  Foti,  Shannon 
Prothro,  Jennifer  Bennett,  and  Keri  Downing. 
According  to  Jean  Raulston,  director  of  the 
University  Equestrian  Center,  this  year's  team 
exhibits  great  depth,  demonstrating  much  talent 
and  expertise  at  every  level.  In  the  months 
ahead,  the  team  will  compete  in  four  more 
shows  beginning  in  January. 

In  other  news  from  the  University  stables, 
there  have  been  three  recent  gifts  to  the  riding 
program.  The  great-granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Native  Dancer,  a  six-year-old  mare 
named  French  Run,  who  placed  second  in  last 
year's  Field  Hunter  Class  competition  at  the 
Washington  National  Horse  Show,  was  donated 
this  year.  Another  donation.  Confirmation 
Hunter  Did  It  Again,  is  a  seven-year-old  gelding 
who  showed  successfully  at  the  prestigious 
Devon  Show.  A  third  recent  acquisition  is  the 
eight-year-old  Anglo-Arab  mare  Huntlea  Simba. 
Alumna  and  active  horsewoman  Suzanne 
Dansby,  C81,  gifted  the  riding  program  last  year 
with  a  German  warmblood.  For  all  of  these  "gift 
horses"  of  such  fine  quality,  the  riding  program 
is  most  grateful.  Approximately  50  students 
participate  in  the  riding  program  each  semester. 
Says  senior  Clare  Christie,  "As  the  quality  of  our 
horses  increases,  so  does  the  level  of  our  riding. 
We  can  do  so  much  more  as  we  practice 
jumping,  dressage,  and  other  events  when  we 
have  horses  that  know  what  to  do!" 

Many  of  these  donations  have  been  arranged 
through  Mr.  John  Roper  of  Hunters'  Rest  Stable 
in  Franklin,  Tennessee.  For  further  information 
about  any  gift  to  the  University's  equestrian 
program,  contact  Mr.  Tom  Watson,  vice- 
president  for  University  Relations. 

Special  note:  Wc  learned  this  fall  of  the  demise  of 
Triple  Crown  winner  Secretariat,  owned  by  Seth 
Hancock,  C'71 ,  president  of  Claiborne  Farm  in  Paris, 
Kentucky.  A  1970  foal.  Secretariat  took  the  Triple 
Crown  in  1973,  the  first  horse  in  25  years  to  do  so. 
Secretariat  was  put  to  sleep  on  October  4, 1989, 
following  complications  resulting  from  foundering. 
He  has  been  called  the  greatest  racehorse  in  the  last 
half-century. 


1  teach  southern  religion.  I  also  love  geography, 
and  for  a  long  time  I  have  thought  about  the 
place  of  this  school  in  the  life  of  the  South.  It 
began  to  occur  to  me  that  there  was  a  connection 
among  all  of  these  things.  My  first  clue  was 
given  to  me  years  ago  at  a  dinner  in  a  Sewanee 
home.  After  long  conversation  about  many 
things  southern,  the  host  turned  to  me — I  am 
still  not  sure  whether  in  apology  or  in  explana- 
tion—and said,  "I'm  from  South  Carolina,  but 
my  wife  is  from  Charleston."  It  was  one  of  those 
things  that  shuck  in  my  mind — why  would  he 
have  put  it  that  way?  The  more  I  studied  the 
South,  the  more  I  came 
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time  I  am  trying  to 
figure  out  ways  to  find 
rainbow  trout,  but  sonn 
of  the  time  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  why  and 
how  the  Baptists  nearly  took  over  or  why  the 
Lutherans  around  here  have  to  drive  so  far  to 
church.  I  was  studying  the  National  Atlas  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  I  looked  at  its  color  plate  of 
the  physical  features  of  North  America,  it  struck 
me.  Most  of  the  South  was  first  settled  along  the 
coast  and  up  the  Mississippi  Valley — that  is, 
along  a  peripheral  boundary  of  water  and  rivers. 
From  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  to 
Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Jamestown,  the 
South  was  settled  initially  along  a  nearly  circular 
periphery.  Most  of  its  upcountry  was  not  settled 
until  much  later.  When  it  was  finally  settled— 
generally  in  the  nineteenth  century — it  was 
settled  by  a  people  culturally  different  from 
those  who  had  formed  the  earliest  institutions  of 
the  South. 

1  his  settlement  pattern  became  part  of  our 
history:  An  old,  influential  periphery  along  the 
coasts  and  rivers;  a  young,  relatively  empty  core. 
Low  country  and  upland.  This  pattern  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  the  core- periphery  model 
of  the  social  sciences:  A  core  surrounded  by  a 
periphery.  In  the  classic  forms  of  this  relation, 
the  core  is  dominant,  the  periphery  is  depen- 
dent. The  periphery  became  dominant,  the  core 
dependent.  The  periphery  feeds  the  core,  and 
the  core  grows  stronger  (this  was  the  position  of 
England  at  the  core  of  the  peripheral  empire). 
But  in  the  South  this  relation — for  historical  and 
geographic  reasons— is  reversed.  In  the  South 
the  tendency  was  for  the  core  to  be  drained  off 
into  the  periphery.  This  meant  that  the  original 
development  of  land  and  resources  of  the  South 
tended  to  scatter  and  weaken  the  South  rather 
than  to  strengthen  it.  When  the  periphery  sup- 
ports a  core,  the  core  is  reinforced  and  strength- 
ened by  the  accumulation  of  people,  goods, 
capital,  and  influence.  But  in  the  South,  since  the 
natural  flow  was  reversed  away  from  the  core 
toward  the  periphery,  the  South's  resources  of 
people  and  capital  were  dissipated.  Because 
southern  towns  were  scattered  along  the  coasts 
and  the  Mississippi  River,  there  was  no  core 
culture  to  receive  and  be  intensified  by  a  return, 
nor  was  there  a  center,  which  upon  being 


strengthened  would  in  turn  exert  an  increased 
flow  (capital,  goods,  influence,  trained  people) 
back  into  the  periphery. 

Jince  there  was  only  an  abstract  geographical 
center  for  the  South  and  not  any  cultural  core, 
the  southern  periphery  did  not  attain  strong 
cultural  cohesivencss.  The  flow  and  return  from 
core  to  periphery  was  scattered,  and  the  periph- 
ery had  no  focal  core.  This  was  true  in  law, 
politics,  agriculture,  and  economy  for  the  South. 
Thus  at  a  time  when  the  South  most  needed  cul- 
tural cohesiveness  or  the  centralizing  effects  of  a 
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response  to  an  external  threat.  The 
shifting  of  the  capital  of  the  confederacy  reflects 
the  core /periphery  disarray  of  the  South.  In  fact, 
the  South  had  no  capital  city  that  was  anywhere 
near  the  center  of  its  monetary  capital  or  its 
places  of  influence.  Atlanta  or,  Chattanooga 
would  have  been  better  choices  relative  to 
geographic  centrality,  but  neither  of  these  was  in 
1860  a  potential  core  for  the  South. 

1  he  one  southern  effort  at  establishing  a  core 
institution  in  the  area  of  its  geographic  center 

was  in  education.  From  the  perspective  of  the 
formal  requirements  of  location  for  flow-return 
dynamics,  the  siting  of  The  University  of  the 
South  made  sense.  To  an  extent  the  concept  has 
worked,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  old  periphery  who  value  education.  For  125 
years  a  small  but  steady  flow-return  effect  has 
been  seen.  This  effect,  however,  must  be  viewed 
carefully,  for  it  lacks  the  true  flow-return  struc- 
ture of  a  real  core- periphery  relation.  There  are 
several  factors  that  limited  Sewanee's  function 
as  a  true  core  institution.  Although  it  was  geo- 
graphically central,  at  its  founding  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  remote  from  any  popu- 
lation center  associated  with  other  core  institu- 
tions. Its  original  purpose  was  to  provide  educa- 
tion which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  education  for 
the  sons  of  a  small  Anglican  planter  class.  Yet 
the  University  was  remote  from  the  strong 
cultural  areas  of  both  Anglicanism  and  planter 
culture,  and  the  relational  dynamism  was  from 
periphery  to  core  back  to  periphery.  This  means 
that  there  was  a  dissipating  effect,  not  a  centra- 
lizing effect,  in  Sewanee's  educational  mission. 
Its  education  did  not  strengthen  a  core  that 
exerted  influence  over  a  periphery.  Sewanee  is 
not  yet  a  true  core  institution:  It  remains  in  a 
thinly  populated  region  of  impoverishment 
among  people  who  are  culturally  different  from 
the  University's  population.  That  Sewanee  does 
not  function  as  a  core  is  seen  in  the  life  pattern  of 
its  graduates:  Very  few  of  them  could  imagine 
living  and  working  in  Sewanee.  There  is  nothing 
for  them  to  do  here. 


1  he  flawed  core-periphery  structure  of 
Sewanee  affects  its  formal  ownership— which  is 
decentralized  to  the  point  of  absurdity  in  Ameri- 
can education  (130  trustees  in  28  dioceses  in  13 
states) — and  its  sources  of  money.  Always  poor, 
lacking  identity  as  or  association  with  a  real 
cultural  core,  the  University  has  had  difficulty 
over  the  years  raising  the  money  to  function  as  a 
core  institution.  By  1900  it  had  to  abandon  its 
plans  to  be  a  university.  Now  only  a  fragment  of 
the  original  dream  survives.  Throughout  this 
century,  it  has  chronically  lacked  funds  for 
accomplishing  its  mission,  and  at  present  its 
endowment  is  too  small  by  a  factor  of  3  or  4  to 
support  its  self-image  as  a  southern  core  institu- 
tion. In  fact,  as  the  Episcopal  Church  both 
weakens  nationally  and  takes  up  new  forms  of 
mission  directed  to  an  increasingly  non-Anglo- 
Saxon  clientele,  its  relation  to  Sewanee  will 
change. 

/It  the  same  time,  with  prospects  of  dimin- 
ishing support  or  support  growing  too  slowly  to 
match  needs  generated  by  national  economics, 
Sewanee  finds  it  must  turn  away  from  its  inheri- 
ted constituency  to  seek  students,  funds,  and 
even  leadership.  As  it  acquires  a  national  repu- 
tation, its  role  as  a  southern  institution  will 
diminish,  and  as  the  flaws  of  the  core-periphery 
structure  of  southern  culture  work  themselves 
out  in  terms  of  the  final  vaporization  of  the  core 
idea  for  the  South,  the  South  will  become,  as  it 
almost  always  has  been,  a  non-culture,  and  the 
ambience  of  Sewanee  will  become  American. 
The  only  thing  which  might  forestall  this  destiny 
is  a  revitalization  of  relations  among  the  church, 
the  region,  and  Sewanee  exactly  on  the  flow- 
return  lines  of  the  classic  core-periphery  model. 
It  is  precisely  this  flow-return  which  is  difficult 
to  develop  because  Sewanee's  key  leaders — the 
bishops— have  primary  allegiances  (dioceses) 
which  are  powerfully  and  necessarily  peripheral 
to  Sewanee.  Sewanee's  other  leadership — her 
laypersons— are  increasingly  Americanized  and 
less  and  less  Episcopalian;  their  supportive 
influence  is  already  national  in  context  and  thus 
not  exclusively  southern. 

1  his  situation  is  certainly  nothing  new. 
Sewanee's  peripherality  to  both  the  South  and 
thechurch  was  real  before  1950.  Since  1970  what 
has  been  a  latent,  long-term  dynamic  has 
become  manifest  in  both  that  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  life  of  the  University.  The  Americanization 
of  southern  economics  since  1900  has  resulted  in 
a  push-pull  relation  of  education  to  employment 
such  that  Sewanee's  students  must  seek  their 
fortunes  as  Americans  and  not  southerners. 
Sewanee  faces  the  twenty-first  century  with  a 
high-quality  curriculum,  a  diverse  faculty, 
lessening  church  support,  and  an  increasingly 
national  outlook  and  mind-set  among  its 
students,  staff,  and  faculty.  What  Sewanee  lacks 
is  an  endowment  that  ought  to  be  $250  lo  $350 
million  so  it  could  truly  function  as  a  core 
institution  for  the  South  or  as  a  competitive 
institution  in  the  secular  liberal  arts  market  of 
America.  We  have  been  in  a  very  poor  market 
position,  and  for  the  future  the  best  prospects  for 
the  needed  support  are  neither  southern  nor 


Episcopalian  but  simply  American.  Sadly  we  are 
about  25  years  behind  in  developing  that 
support. 

Sewanee's  survival  increasingly  will  depend 
upon  its  capacity  to  orient  itself  to  a  cultural  core 
which  can  make  Scwance  the  beneficiary  of  a 
favorable  flow  relation  from  that  center.  Such  a 
center  or  core  today  is  represented  in  America 
not  by  the  church  but  by  the  economic  institu- 
tions associated  with  large  metropolitan  com- 
plexes. For  the  middle  future,  Chicago,  Houston 
Atlanta,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles  may  repre- 
sent better  resources  for  Sewanee  than  does  the 
Episcopal  church  or  the  South  as  such.  In  terms 
of  the  core-periphery  model,  however, 
Sewanee's  position  is  weak  because  it  has  small 
capacity  to  generate  a  return  in  the  national 
culture.  There  is  a  real,  non-church,  non- 
southern  flow  to  Sewanee,  but  Sewanee 
not  yet  recognized  as  the  dependent 
periphery  of  any  powerful  core- 
culture  area.  Lacking  identity  as  a 
core  in  itself  or  identity  as  the 
acknowledged  periphery  of  a  core, 
Sewanee  has  drifted  in  the  limbo  of  a 
colonial  island  port:  Claimed  by  many, 
owned  by  none,  supported  by  few,  peri- 
pheral to  all. 

When  I  read  these  words  this  summer  in  the 
summer  seminar,  someone  said  afterwards,  '.Oh, 
1  just  love  Sewanee-bashing."  My  purpose  is  hot 
to  bash.  There  is  a  more  important  issue 
embedded  in  this  analysis  of  the  cultural 
geography  of  the  South.  Change  has  begun  to 
catch  up  with  Sewanee  as  it  has  with  most  of  the 
South— change  that  is  altering  in  significant 
ways  this  inherited  cultural  geography.  New 
people  are  moving  into  the  South,  and  the  South 
is  becoming  less  and  less  the  place  where  the 
people  who  live  there  think  of  themselves  as 
southerners.  The  old  relation  between  cities  and 
farms  is  being  reordered.  More  and  more  of  our 
rural  land  is  caught  up  in  the  continuing  rapid 
demographic  transformation  flowing  out  of  the 
cities.  Cities  and  their  networks  of  systems  are 
more  influential  than  ever  before,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  context  of  southern  life  is 
becoming  more  American,  it  is  also  becoming 
more  global.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  changing, 
almost  in  several  directions  at  once,  as  it 
responds  to  new  constituencies,  develops  new 
forms  of  ministry,  and  awakens  to  the  challenge 
of  preserving  some  of  its  past  while  preparing 
for  its  future.  And  Sewanee,  like  the  South,  like 
the  church,  like  America,  is  changing.  Our 
student  market  is  now  very  broad;  the  - 
challenges  of  a  relevant  pedagogy  require  not 
only  the  classics  but  also  a  global  awareness 
reflected  in  new  courses  and  new  texts.  Our 
buildings  must  accommodate  the  learning  and 
the  lives  of  a  new  generation  of  students  who 


inherited  a  native  respect  for  asceticism 

in  university  amenities.  And  we  must  respond — 
in  our  programs  for  minorities — to  the 
increasing  cultural  and  ethnic  pluralism  of  our 
world.  We  must  do  more  than  respond;  as  a 
university  seeking  truth  and  wisdom,  we  must 
understand  that  pluralism  and  attempt  to  shape 
our  students'  response  to  it  by  the  values  we 


teach.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  change,  like  the 
South  and  the  church,  we  must  be  careful  to 
carry  forward  the  best  that  Sewanee  has  been  as 
a  resource  for  the  future. 

Yet  change  is  often  frightening  and 
disconcerting,  particularly  at  a  school  like 
Sewanee.  Sewanee  has  been  treasured  by  its 
friends  and  alumni  because  it  was  the  one  thing 
that  didn't  change  when  everything  else  did. 
Sometimes  our  fear  of  change  leads  us  to  protect 
ourselves  by  rigidity.  If  a  general  American 
attitude  about  change  and  improvement  is 
expressed  as  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it,"  the 
equivalent  at  Sewanee  might  be,  "even  if  it  is 
broke,  don't  fix  it."  Sometimes  our  preserva- 
tionist approach  to  potholes,  dead  trees,  and 
cracked  masonry  around  here  reminds  me  of  the 
way  we  treat  Yankee  cannonballs  in  the 
church  walls  back  home  in  Virginia:  Dig 
them  out  and  repair  the  wall?  Never.  We 
paint  them  black  every  year,  and  they 
become  the  special  domain  of  the 
altar  guilds.  Resisting  change  is  a 
way  southerners  have  of  protecting 
themselves  against  the  twin  terrors  of 
time  and  novelty;  a  way  of  defending 
the  soul  against  those  dislocating 
C         upheavals  brought  by  modernization.  And 
though  our  efforts  are  sometimes  quaint, 
sometimes  pathetic,  the  threat  to  cherished 
values  is  often  real. 

J\  few  decades  ago,  another  group  of 
southerners  took  up  the  question  of  change  in 
the  South.  Mostly  they  lamented,  and  sometimes 
with  good  cause,  what  had  been  lost  already. 
They  were  the  Agrarians.  For  me  the  most 
enduring  essay  in  their  volume  I'll  Take  My  Stand 
is  one  1  seldom  hear  quoted.  It  is  Stark  Young's 
"Not  in  Memoriam,  But  in  Defense."  In  this 
essay,  Young  confronts  head-on  the  critical  thesis 
of  the  volume:  destructive  change.  But  Young 
was  too  wise  to  succumb  to  defeat  or  to  a 
permanent  sense  of  loss.  For  him  the  malady  of 
meaninglessness,  existential  anomie,  is  not 
inevitable.  His  words  on  change  are  haunting: 

To  arrive,  then,  at  some  conception  of  the  end  of 
living,  the  civilization,  that  will  belong  to  the  South 
is  our  great,  immediate  problem.  But  in  this  case,  as 
always  in  life,  alongside  a  man's  open  course  there 
moves  a  mystery,  to  him  dark  and  shining  at  once. 
The  mystery  here  is  change,  whose  god  is  mutability. 
In  the  shifting  relation  between  ourselves  and  the 
new  order  lies  the  profoundest  source  for  our  living,  I 
mean  change  in  that  almost  mystical  sense  by  which, 
so  long  as  we  are  alive,  we  are  not  the  same  and  yet 
remain  ourselves. . . .  That  a  change  is  now  in  course 
all  over  the  South  is  plain;  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
South  changing  must  be  the  South  still  remembering 
that  for  no  thing  can  there  be  any  completeness  that 
is  outside  its  own  nature,  and  no  thing  for  which 
there  is  any  advance  save  in  its  own  kind.  If  this  were 
not  so,  all  nature  by  now  would  have  dissolved  itself 
in  chaos  and  folly,  nothing  in  it,  neither  its  own  self 
nor  any  other. 
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bricks  and  mortar.  Sewanee  is  not  defined  by 
things  that  time  can  take  away.  As  a  living 
tradition  of  liberal  education,  Sewanee  is 
defined  only  by  those  things  that  are  carried  out 
of  here  live  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of 
her  graduates.  What  they  carry  out  of  here 
might  be  an  advanced  skill  in  science,  a  vision  of 
truth  found  in  a  carefully  worded  lecture,  or  a 
sense  that  some  things  still  are  sacred.  More 
often  I  like  to  think  of  what  they  take  from  here 
as  just  that  simple  confidence  of  character  that 
makes  Sewanee  people  good  people  no  matter 
what  they  do.  But  one  thing  I  have  learned  in  20 
years  of  teaching  here  is  this:  It  is  not  the  place, 
it  is  not  the  programs.  It  is  the  people.  Sewanee 
people. 

Jiaving  a  good  past  is  what  makes  a  good 
future  possible.  Sewanee's  best  years  are  ahead. 
We  cannot  succumb  to  the  secular  versions  of 
the  debilitating  myths  of  Paradise  Lost  or  Gone 
with  the  Wind.  Our  founders  were  planning  well 
when  they  looked  at  the  periphery  of  the  South 
and  decided  to  give  the  South  a  center  and  to 
make  the  center  a  university.  Other  cultures 
have  centered  on  cities,  forts,  thrones;  on  power, 
commerce,  production.  The  vision  here  was  to 
put  a  university  and  the  pursuit  of  truth  at  the 
center  of  a  region  and  a  culture.  It  was  to  make 
the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  life  of  a  university  the 
powerful  and  influential  core  of  the  region.  It 
was  an  inspired  dream  though  thin  in  the  flesh. 
But  we  now  stand  at  a  point  where  we  can  fill 
out  the  founders'  vision.  There  is  no  other  school 
in  the  South  that  can  be  what  we  already  are;  no 
other  school  that  can  become  what  we  can 
become.  We  can  in  the  best  Anglican  way  be  a 
middle,  a  center,  in  a  land  without  a  center. 
Through  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
The  School  of  Theology  we  can  teach  this  old 
culture  of  ours  what  it  means  in  our  statement  of 
purpose  "to  love  and  serve  God  and  man." 
Universities  do  not  change  the  world  by  making 
things.  They  change  the  world  by  being 
themselves  and  by  keeping  alive  in  a  world 
where  such  things  are  too  easily  lost  the  pursuit 
of  truth  and  the  quest  for  wisdom. 

.For  the  future  Sewanee's  task  is  to  be 
Sewanee — To  be  Sewanee  for  the  whole  South, 
for  the  kids  out  of  Miami  and  Mountain  Brook, 
as  well  as  for  the  kids  out  of  Sherwood.  To  be 
Sewanee  so  that  what  Captain  John  Smith  once 
called  "This  dcare  bought  lande"  of  the  South 
may  know  the  truth  and  at  last  find  wisdom.  To 
be  Sewanee  not  only  for  the  South  but  for  this 
nation  because  it  is  not  just  the  South  that  needs 
Sewanee;  America  needs  Sewanee. 

Gerald  Smith  is  a  professor  of  religion  at  The 
University  of  the  South. 


T he  South  changing  must  be  theSouth  grill.  And 
Sewanee  changing  must  be  Scwance  still. 
Because  Sewanee  is  not  its  streets  and  roads,  its 


Tigers  Finish  Season 
with  Winning  Streak 

The  1989  football  season,  while  frustrating  in  its 
early  days,  finished  on  a  positive  note.  The 
Tigers,  starting  eleven  freshmen,  finished  on  a 
two-game  winning  streak. 

junior  Mark  Barineau 


And  the  season  was  marked  by  some  very 
impressive  individual  performances,  too. 

Fullback  Mark  Barineau,  C91,  broke  the  career 
rushing  record  with  2,218  yards.  The  record  had 
been  held  by  D.J.  Reina  with  2,202  yards.  Bari- 
neau set  the  new  standard  in  just  three  seasons 
and  was  named  first  team  All-Conference. 

Also  named  to  first  team  All  C.A.C.  honors 
were  Greg  Glover,  C'90,  who  led  the  team  with 
38  catches  for  five  touch- 
downs; Jason  Ehrlinspeil, 
C'91,  offensive  guard  who 
also  led  Barineau  to  eight 
touchdowns  as  a  fullback  on 
the  goal  line;  Bryan  Petty, 
C'92,  linebacker  who  led  the 
team  with  100  tackles;  Frank 


Greer,  C'93,  defensive  back  who  led  the  Tigers 
with  four  interceptions  and  led  the  C.A.C.  with  a 
25.5  kickoff  return  average. 

Ray  McGowan,  C'91,  noscguard,  was 
recognized  for  the  second  year  for  leading  the 
team  in  a  number  of  big-play  categories. 

Wide  receiver  Kent  Jones,  C'91,  punter  John 
Proctor,  C'92,  and  placckicker  Mark  Peters,  C'93, 
were  given  Honorable  Mentions. 

Team  captains  named  for  the  1990  season  are 
John  Shoop,  Lebron  Ferguson,  and  Ray 
McGowan. 

Barineau  and  McGowan  were  named  team 
offensive  and  defensive-  Must  Valuable  Players. 


Soccer 
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what  White  tries  to  instill  in  his  players.  It' 
concept  he  returns  to  repeatedly  in 

"Nothing  we  do  is  really  geared  to  athletics 
because  everybody's  career  here  is  going  to  end 
at  22,"  said  White.  "Professional  sports  is  all 
about  success.  The  Oakland  Raiders  have  a 
motto:  Just  win.  That  can't  be  adopted  at  this 

Instead,  White  emphasizes  effort  rather  than 
outcome,  and  the  struggle  which  excellence 
entails,  whether  in  soccer  or  in  life.  "If  you're 
going  to  medical  school,  be  a  great  doctor,"  he 
tells  students.  "Don't  try  to  be  just  a  successful 
doctor. 

"Success  is  a  big  house  or  a  Mercedes  Benz," 
says  White.  "Excellence  is  something  you  carry 
within  you,  and  no  one  save  people  in  your  held 
may  recognize  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  very 
successful  people  who  aren't  excellent,  and  there 
are  excellent  people  who  aren't  successful.  But  I 
haven't  met  any  excellent  people  who  aren't 
successful  within  themselves." 

Though  the  men's  15  win-5  loss  record  tied  the 
record  set  in  1987,  a  considerably  harder  schedule 
for  the  team  this  year  added  up  to  a  greater 
achievement,  the  soccer  coach  said.  He  attribu- 
ted the  strength  of  this  year's  team  to  greater 
dedication,  a  good  mix  of  cooperative  person- 
alities, and  some  physically  tough,  able  players. 

Soccer  has  been  White's  life  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  29  years.  He  first  began  playing  when  he . 
was  seven,  and  says  his  greatest  thrill  as  a  player 
came  when  he  was  a  senior  in  high  school  and 
he  and  his  teammates  won  the  Massachusetts 
state  championship,  along  the  way  setting  a 
record,  still  unbroken,  for  not  having  a  goal 
scored  against  them  the  entire  year. 

A 1982  graduate  of  Columbia  University, 
White  played  soccer  for  Columbia  throughout 
college.  Columbia  made  it  to  the  NCA  Division  I 
championship  lournament  each  of  his  four  years 
in  college,  and  White  was  captain  of  the 
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Columbia  soccer  team  that  played  in  the  NCA 
Division  I  Final  Four  championship.  He  came  to 
Sewanec  in  1985  after  teaching  history  and 
coaching  soccer  and  lacrosse  at  the  Horace 
Mann  school  in  New  York  for  three  years. 
During  that  time,  he  was  also  playing  in  New 
York's  Cosmopolitan  League,  the  home  of 
professional  soccer  in  the  United  States.  His 
enthusiasm  and  in  fact  passion  for  the  game  are 
obvious,  though  he  says  what  appeals  to  him 
now  about  soccer  is  different  from  what 
appealed  to  him  when  he  was  playing  it. 

"From  a  fan's  perspective,  of  the  major  team 
sports  soccer  has  the  greatest  combination  of 
ballet-like  qualities — it's  very  much  a  dance,  a 
ritual  when  played  well— and  a  competitive 
edge.  There's  a  fire  and  substance  and  grit  to  it, 
as  well  as  a  subtlety  that  other  sports  lack." 

Forthright  and  energetic,  with  great  personal 
warmth  and  charm  and  an  infectious  enthu- 
siasm, White  appears  to  live  the  message  he 
coaches,  by  every  account  driving  himself  with 
the  same  flat-out  determination  he  demands  of 
his  players. 

"He  works  like  a  dog,"  says  Sewanee  Athletic 
Director  William  Huyck.  "He  gets  a  terrific 
amount  of  performance  from  those  kids.  He  gets 
more  out  of  students  than  most  of  us  could  ever 
dream  of. 

"Todd  communicates  to  kids  his  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  the  game,  which  is  extraordinary, 
and  his  belief  in  playing  it  well,"  Huyck  says. 
"He  puts  an  absolute  premium  on  doing  one's 
best.  Some  people  in  coaching  n 
to  a  coolness  or  laid-back  quality  that  exists  i 
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Sewanec,  and  Todd  never 
has.  He  asks  the  best  from 
his  players  every  moment  of 
every  game  and  practice.  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
he  is  uncompromising." 

Coaching  at  a  small  college 
has  both  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains.  "A  school  this  size. 
Division  111,  we  don't  get 
blue  chip  athletes,"  White 
says.  "We  get  athletes  who 
have  certain  natural  talents. 
We  help  weave  a  web 
around  their  limitations  to 
try  to  nullify  them. 
"You  have  to  make  sure  your  team  members 
understand  they  need  to  be  better  collectively 
than  individually,  and  that's  a  funny  thing," 
White  says.  "Human  beings  art1  selfish  and 
egocentric.  They  need  to  understand  that  there 
are  limitations  on  their  individual  ability  but  no 
limitations  on  their  group  ability.  And  mental 
and  emotional  preparation  at  this  level  of 
athletics  can  go  a  long,  long  way." 

White  says  one  of  his  frustrations  as  a  coach 
has  been  his  inability  to  elicit  the  kind  of  collec- 
tive discipline  and  commitment  from  players  he 
would  like  to  have.  At  times,  that  has  put  him  at 
odds  with  what  he  describes  as  "a  vague  partici- 
pation mentality"  that  exists  among  students. 

"There's  an  idea  here  that  you  can  participate 
in  a  lot  of  different  things  and  develop  as  a  kind 
of  southern  Renaissance  man,"  White  says. 
"That  may  not  be  bad.  It  may  be  good  in  some 
ways,  but  obviously  if  you  participate  in  a 
number  of  different  activities  you're  not  going  to 
be  particularly  deft  at  any  one.  Greatness  is  a 
sacrifice.  To  be  excellent  takes  sacrifice,  and  I'm 
not  sure  students  here  are  aware  of  this." 
And  the  pleasures  of  coaching? 
"There  are  those  rare  moments  when  you  see 
exactly  what  you  set  out  to  do  happen  on  the 
field,"  he  says.  "If  s  just  like  a  painting." 

Margot  Patterson  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  Sewanee, 
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The  Sewanee  Exornati  Rather  after  the  game  at  the  btuffside  home  of  Ria  and 
Ned  Kirby-Smith,  C'36. 

The  70th  reunion  for  the  Class  of  1919  saw  two  roommates  coming 
together  again  for  the  festivities.  Jim  Avent,  who  retired  to  Sewanee  after 
30  years  in  China  with  the  oil  company  that  has  become  Mobil  Oil,  relived 
old  rimes  with  Sidney  Farrar,  a  retired  insurance  agent  from  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas.  The  roommates  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time  since  1917  two 
years  ago  in  Sewanee.  They  both  had  left  college  for  the  armed  forces 
during  World  War  I,  Avent  joining  the  army's  31st  division  for  two  years. 
While  m  school  here,  Avent  fell  in  love  with  Sewanee  and  decided  to  retire 
here  in  1949.  It  was  only  semi-retirement,  since  he  worked  as  controller  for 
the  University  for  four  years.  Avent,  who  has  attended  most  homecomings 
since  1949,  said,  "This  year's  homecoming  was  a  very  good  one.  We  took 
in  everything."  He  also  enjoyed  seeing  other  alumni  and  members  of  his 
fraternity.  Phi  Delta  Theta.  Avent  has  three  children,  including  alumnus 
jimmy  Avent,  Jr.,  C'59,  who  rustled  up  the  barbecue  supper  for  over  600 
hungry  alumni  on  Homecoming  Saturday  night.  Avent  has  six 
grandchildren  and  four  greatgrandchildren. 


Celebrating  the  60th  reunion  were  twelve  classmates,  their  spouses  and 
guests,  about  30  in  all.  Most  arrangements  were  the  responsibility  of  Stan 
Burrows  and  Billy  Schoolfield,  who  also  served  as  M.C.  for  the  Class  of 
'29  reunion  dinner.  Reflecting  as  a  group  on  countless  Sewanee  memories 
made  the  evening  a  big  success! 

The  Class  of  1934  was  heartily  represented  by  nine  spirited  alums  and 
their  guests.  Class  officer  Doc  Cravens  addressed  the  group  at  their 
reunion  dinner  in  Monteagle.  The  Rev.  George  Hall,  a  former  University 
chaplain  as  well  as  football  coach,  probably  traveled  the  farthest.  He 
joumied  from  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Dudley  Fort  enjoyed  sharing  the 


weekend  with  son,  Dudley,  Jr.,  C'58,  and  the  four  grandchildren  who  live 


Class  of  1934 

Fourteen  Class  of  1939'ers  and  their  wives  celebrated  a  festive  50th 
reunion.  The  class  presented  three  reunion  gifts  to  the  University:  a  statu 
of  Leonidas  Polk  in  the  reredos  in  the  chapel,  a  bench  at  the  site  of  the 
original  St.  Augustine's  Chapel,  and  a  scholarship  yet  to  be  designated. 
Traveling  the  farthest  to  attend  the  reunion  was  George  Wagnon,  who 
traveled  from  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Alex  Guerry  has  Joe  Namath  adver- 
tising one  of  Chattem's  new  products  for  athletes,  something  called  Flex. 
Les  McLaurin,  who  has  lived  in  Sewanee  since  1961,  and  Bob  Turner,  who 
serves  as  the  class  representative,  did  most  of  the  organizing  for  this  mem- 
orable event  Unfortunately  Bob  could  not  attend  the  reunion  because  of 
emergency  heart  surgery.  He  is  now  recuperating  at  home  in  Port  Char- 
lotte, Florida.  Morgan  Hall,  donor  of  the  Hall  Trophy,  which  is  awarded  to 
the  class  with  the  highest  percentage  of  alumni  giving,  is  vice-president  of 
Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Co.  and  was  a  president  of  his  class  for  more  than  two 
years.  His  weekend  kicked  off  to  a  good  start  when  his  birthday  was 
announced  at  the  football  game.  He  carried  the  Exornati  banner  in  the 
parade  and  ran  into  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  Hall,  C34.  His  son, 
Morgan  Hall,  Jt,  '69,  traveled  from  New  Orleans  to  join  in  the  family  fun 
and  celebrate  his  20th  r 


Bishop  Fitz  Allison's  Saturday  morning  sermon  for  the  Class  of  '49  was 
delivered  to  a  full  house  and  received  rave  reviews.  The  weekend 
festivities  started  on  Friday  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Lookout  Mountain 
home  of  John  Guerry  and  his  wife,  Carolyn,  and  concluded  with  a  cocktail 
buffet  on  Saturday  evening  for  at  least  75  alums  and  guests  at  Rebel's  Rest. 
Many  thanks  to  Jack  Stephenson  for  handling  arrangements  for  the 
buffet,  to  Wells  Hanley  for  setting  up  the  communion  service,  and  to  Jim 
Clark  for  help  with  the  luncheon.  And  special  kudos  to  John  Guerry  for 
spearheading  the  entire  reunion  effort! 


i  familiar  gathen 


t  for  these  members  of 


The  lobby  of  the  Sewc. 

the  Class  of  1954. 

The  Class  of  '64  started  celebrating  their  25th  reunion  early  with  a  shrimp 
and  crab  boil  at  the  Tiger  Pub  on  Thursday  night.  The  Rev.  Dwight  Ogier, 
chairman  for  the  class,  served  as  chef.  Ted  Stickney  brought  up  shrimp 

from  Mobile  and  Don  Wilson,  C'63,  brought  crab  from  New  Orleans. 
Ogier  and  and  his  wife,  Babs,  live  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
has  been  associate  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church  for  two  years. 
Class  president  and  artist  Joseph  Winkelman,  now  living  in  Oxford, 
England,  exhibited  50  of  his  prints  in  the  University  Gallery  and  hosted  a 
reception  for  the  public  on  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Winkelman,  who 
specializes  in  fine  printmaking,  lectured  for  the  art  department  while  he 

was  here.  Classmate  Doug  Bulcao  won  overall  at  the  10K  alumni  road 
race  on  Saturday  morning.  Later  that  afternoon  the  classmates  came 
together  for  brunch.  Getting  into  the  spirit  of  homecoming,  many 
classmates  wore  reminders  of  their  freshman  year  such  as  beanies  and 
fraternity  pins  along  with  the  same  Scwanee  tics  worn  by  some  at  their 
commencement.  Later  the  class  gathered  at  the  Bishop's  Common  for  its 
banquet  and  enjoyed  remarks  by  Willie  Cocke,  who  had  taught  many  of 
them  Freshman  English.  Joe  Winkelman  was  toastmaster  for  an  evening 
that  was  capped  off  with  music  of  the  late  50s  and  early  60s.  Classmate 
and  dean  of  The  School  of  Theology  Robert  Giannini  celebrated  Sunday's 
corporate  communion  in  St.  Augustine's  Chapel.  Some  classmates  also 
had  reunions  with  children  who  are  currently  undergraduates  at  Sewanee. 
Dr.  David  Dye's  son  is  attending  St.  Andrew's-Sewanee.  Two  class 
members,  Fred  Miller  and  Jack  Royster,  are  grandfathers  and  have 
volunteered  to  assist  Ogier  with  the  class  pyramid  system,  each  heading 
up  12  teams.  Hayes  Noel  and  Daniel  B.  Murray  left  the  earthquake 
destruction  of  California  to  attend  this  reunion.  "This  was  a  successful 
reunion,  a  wonderful  time  to  see  old  friends  and  renew  relationships," 
Ogier  said.  "We  started  planning  for  the  weekend  a  year  in  advance,  with 
two  committee  meetings  in  the  Atlanta  airport!"  The  committee  included 
Al  Schmutzer,  Doug  Bulcao,  Phil  Frontier,  Tommy  Mason,  Jim  Yeary, 
Harry  Babbit,  Allen  Wallace,  D.B.  Murray,  and  Kip  Culp^ 
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Two  Special  Interest  Reunions  Are  in  the  Works  for  1990! 

Attention:  University  Choir  Members 

and  Cross-Country  Runners! 

Mark  your  calendars ! 
October  5,  6,  &  7, 1990 


AT  THE  HELM: 


The  Sewanee  Experience: 
The  Essence  of  a  Liberal 

ArtS    EdUCatlOn  by  SamudR.  Williamson 


Samuel  R.  Williamson,  Vice-chancellor 


Two  summers  ago  Allan  Bloom's  The  Closing  of 
the  American  Mind  became  a  best  seller.  A 
provocative,  if  only  occasionally  convincing, 
indictment  of  higher  education  and  of  its  alleged 
failings,  Bloom's  book  sparked  debate  about  the 
direction,  content,  and  quality  of  our  under- 
taking. A  part  of  his  analysis  reflected  his 
personal  lament  for  "Paradise  Lost,"  some 
bucolic  moment  in  higher  education  when  all 
students  studied  the  great  books,  learned  at  the 
feet  of  master  teachers,  and  debated  profound 
moral  and  ethical  issues.  I,  like  many  of  my 
faculty  colleagues,  do  not  remember  such  a 
golden  age  of  undergraduate  education. 
Certainly  not  all  of  my  fellow  students  in  the 
1950s  wanted  to  discuss  fundamental  issues. 
Rather  football  scores,  the  next  date,  and  the 
future  after  graduation  were  often  more  urgent 
topics.  1  suspect  the  same  is  true  for  today's 
undergraduates.  Nevertheless,  Bloom's  attacks 
raised  some  important  questions.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  a  liberal  arts  education  and  indeed  of 
all  education;  what  should  be  its  content;  and 
what  should  be  the  shared  educational  experi- 
ences of  our  students?  Interestingly  the  new 


movie  Dead  Poets  Society  prompts  many  of  the 
same  questions  and  docs  so  more  effectively. 
That  the  model  for  the  English  teacher  was  once 
a  Sewanee  student  may  account  for  its  more 
perceptive  insights. 

What  is  a  liberal  arts  education?  First  of  all,  a 
good  liberal  arts  education  must  challenge 
student  and  teacher  in  their  common  quest  to 
increase  their  own  intellectual  and  moral 
potential.  A  part  of  this  task  is  avowedly  to 
transmit  from  one  generation  to  another  the 
accumulated  heritage  of  our  past.  Our  efforts 
are,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  to  share 
with  students  the  "best  that  has  been  thought 
and  known  in  the  world."  As  we  convey  this 
enormous  intellectual  and  spiritual  legacy,  we 
press  for  an  understanding  of  many  of  the  great 
books,  that  canon  of  our  past  that  has  shaped  so 
much  of  the  way  we  view  issues,  explain  the 
world  around  us,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
From  time  to  time,  of  course,  the  canon  changes 
in  ways  that  may  make  Bloom  uncomfortable,  a; 
our  educational  and  intellectual  perspectives 
change.  Homer,  the  Bible,  and  Shakespeare  are 

major  parts  of  the  canon,  knowledge  of  which  is 


■quirement  for  any  effective  liberal  arts 
education.  But  contemporary  writers  such  as 
Stephen  Hawking  and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez 
may  also  be  important  for  our  appreciation  of 
the  broader  and  more  complex  world. 

But  a  liberal  arts  education  docs  more  than 
stuff  ideas  and  formulae  into  a  student's  head— 
or  it  should  do  more,  as  Mr.  Keating  in  the 
movie  made  apparent.  Our  goals  must  also  be  to 
ignite  a  sense  of  excitement  about  the  search  for 
answers,  to  stir  a  passion  for  intellectual  discov- 
ery and  exploration.  Students  must  have  the 
thrill  of  exploring  new  ideas,  not  just  those  of 
the  tradition,  as  they  write  an  elegant  essay  or 
probe  the  limits  of  a  new  scientific  experiment. 
In  years  to  come,  we  hope  students  will  remem- 
ber those  moments  of  intellectual  discovery  as 
possibly  the  finest  part  of  their  Sewanee  educa- 
tion— as  they  scrambled  to  find  a  source,  sorted 
through  a  problem,  grasped  an  idea  on  its  own 

Knowledge  and  the  search  for  understanding 
are  cardinal  features  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
But  such  an  education  deliberately  tries  to  help 
students  and  faculty  alike  live  in  a  world  where 
the  framework  for  life  is  always  fuzzy,  the 
challenges  ambiguous,  and  outcomes  uncertain. 
A  liberal  arts  education,  by  exposing  students  to 
the  record  of  human  folly  and  achievement, 
prepares  students  not  only  for  careers  but  also 
for  the  act  of  living,  for  life.  Nothing  in  life 
remains  unaltered,  unchanged,  static — not 
students,  not  faculty,  not  the  curriculum,  not  the 
church.  A  good  liberal  arts  education  will  help 
individuals  deal  with  uncertainty  and  change, 
with  disruption  and  sudden  turns  of  fortune. 
Whether  it  is  the  world  of  science  stunned  by  a 
great  new  discovery  or  the  fabric  of  a  political 
system  coming  apart,  as  we  see  in  Eastern 
Europe,  a  liberal  arts  graduate  should  not  be 
surprised  at  change.  As  we  recognize  the 
processes  of  change  in  the  world  and  ourselves, 
wc  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  become  more  mature, 
better  able  to  accept  change,  and  less  inclined  to 
bewail  our  future  prospects. 

But  my  faculty  colleagues  and  I  do  more  than 
transmit  knowledge  and  seek  understanding. 
We  also  represent  values,  act  as  role  models,  and 
convey  a  sense  of  our  own  being  with  the  way 
we  present  our  material  and  organize  our 
courses.  As  wc  perform  these  functions,  we 
reveal  something  about  ourselves,  our  convic- 
tions, our  intellectual  and  spiritual  beliefs. 
Among  these  attributes  is  that  of  fairness,  of 
presenting  both  sides  of  an  issue.  Along  with 
fairness  come  integrity  and  the  willingness  to 
pursue-intcllcctual  interests  and  avenues  of 
study  that  may  not  be  popular.  Another  value  is 
humility,  with  our  confession  that  we  do  not 
know  the  answer  and  that  we  must  find  it 
(though  woe  to  the  student  who  seeks  to  display 
humility  on  an  examination).  Finally,  we  want 
to  instill  skepticism  without  having  it  turn  to 
cynicism;  tolerance,  but  with  an  insistence  on 
excellence;  and  personal  responsibility  for  one's 
own  behavior. 

The  intimate  relationship  between  student  and 
teacher  in  the  small  liberal  arts  university  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  major  attractions.  At  Sewanee 
students  and  teachers  do  come  to  know  each 
!  other.  At  Sewanee  our  classrooms  arc  not  just 
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buildings  but  the  entire  Domain.  As  a  liberal  arts 
institution,  we  have  an  obligation  to  show 
students  the  power  of  ideas  and  values  and  their 
central  importance  to  the  educational  process. 
As  we  do  so,  we  will  convey  the  fact  that  knowl- 
edge can  be  unsettling,  that  education  seeks  to 
challenge  and  not  stereotype,  that  education  at 
its  best  hopes  to  convert  and  to  inspire,  or  at 
least  to  reveal  the  possibility  of  this  transfor- 
mation. George  Steiner,  the  noted  literary  critic 
and  writer,  once  characterized  the  educated 
person  as  the  student  who  had  been  to  college 
and  realized  that  people  did  talk  about  ideas 
and  values  and  great  problems;  henceforth,  that 
student  would  be  forever  changed  as  he  or  she 
appreciated  the  power  of  ideas.  The  liberal  arts 
education  seeks  to  stimulate  the  imagination  to 
soar,  to  aspire,  to  dream,  to  make  our  own  lives 
and  those  of  others  better,  more  rewarding,  more 
nearly  the  realization  of  the  talents  which  the 
Creator  has  given  us. 

The  principles  and  aspirations  of  the  liberal 
arts  education  remain  a  constant  challenge.  But 
what  of  the  content  of  the  curricula  of  the 
college  and  the  seminary;  where  do  they  fit  into 
this  educational  process?  On  this  point  there  can 
be  only  a  strong  affirmation  that  Sewanee's 
academic  programs  reflect  much  of  the  best  of 
the  liberal  arts  tradition.  The  content  of  our 
programs  is  firmly  in  the  western  tradition 
while  juxtaposed  with  an  increasing  awareness 
that  students  will  live  in  a  world  that  is  more 
complex,  more  international,  and  more  likely  to 
be  unfamiliar  to  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  To 
be  sure,  the  curriculum  has  changed  over  time 
as  new  disciplines  such  as  computer  science 
have  emerged  and  as  other  areas  of  the  world 
receive  attention,  as  in  third-world  studies.  So 
also  our  emphases  change  over  time — with  new 
research  inputs,  new  ideas  of  how  to  present 
material,  new  books  being  added  to  a  canon  of 
understanding — as  others  fade  or  receive 
different  kinds  of  attention. 

At  the  moment  the  college  faculty  are  review- 
ing the  content  of  many  of  our  offerings,  study- 
ing afresh  as  have  their  predecessors  the  ques- 
tions of  what  do  we  teach,  why  do  we  teach  it, 
how  do  we  teach  it,  and  with  what  degree  of 
emphasis.  The  seminary  has  just  put  into  place 
a  new  curriculum  that  reflects  a  similar  process 
of  self-examination  and  change.  Any  discussion 
about  the  content  of  a  curriculum  prompts  ques- 
tions and  demands  for  justifying  change;  any 
discussion  also  sharpens  the  focus  of  the  current 
efforts  and  alerts  us  to  still  more  facets  of  our 
curriculum  that  may  need  our  attention. 

Three  concerns  of  the  current  faculty  discus- 
sion merit  notice.  A  curriculum  depends  upon 
its  courses  and  their  quality.  For  the  quality  to  be 
assured  there  must  not  only  be  continuing  self- 
examination  by  the  faculty  members,  there  must 
also  be  some  institutional  support  for 
curriculum  and  course  development.  Usually 
the  faculty  know  when  they  have  had  a  good 
class  or  a  bad  class;  I  have  always  known  this 
before  my  students.  But  I  have  often  lamented 
my  lack  of  time  to  revamp  a  lecture,  to  create  a 
new  course  that  reflects  my  own  changing 
interests,  or  to  have  some  forum  for  examining  a 
new  intellectual  issue.  Part  of  our  task  is  to  find 
funds  that  will  allow  more  time  for  the  develop- 


ment of  new  courses,  for  the  reshaping  of  old 

A  second  feature  that  deserves  continued 
attention,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  value  of  inter- 
disciplinary approaches  to  certain  issues  and 
problems.  We  already  have  examples  in  the  field 
of  medieval  studies  and  with  the  St.  Catherine's 
Island  summer  program.  But  there  are  doubtless 
other  subjects  and  disciplinary  areas  where  a 
shared  approach  might  be  more  profitable  for 
students  and  teachers  alike. 

A  third  facet  concerns  our  shared  intellectual 
experiences.  At  Sewancc  we  talk  often  about 
collegiality  and  togetherness;  these  qualities  are 
certainly  present.  But  we  seldom  challenge  our- 
selves or  our  students  to  think  in  more  campus- 
wide  terms  about  great  issues  and  important 
intellectual  themes.  To  be  sure  we  have  some 
convocations  and  lectures  but  few  events  that 
challenge  the  entire  community  to  consider  a 

theme  or  issue.  Could  we  do  more  that 
Id  challenge  the  entire  Sewance  educational 
ty?  Are  there  intellectual  experiences 
that  should  be  encouraged  beyond  the  class- 
room and  the  usual  instructor-student  forum? 
Some  institutions,  for  example,  ask  all  incoming 
freshmen  to  read  one  or  two  books  in  common, 
then  spend  part  of  the  year  examining  those 
works.  The  "great  books"  approach  at  St.  John's 
College  attempts  this  in  a  far  more  defined  way, 
with  apparently  some  good  results.  Most  of  our 
students,  as  they  will  always  remember,  spend  a 
lot  of  time  reading  Homer's  Iliad.  Should  we 
have  another  shared  experience,  possibly  one  in 
which  a  wider  set  of  faculty  members  including 
those  of  the  seminary  participate?  Or  should  we 
think  of  a  major  lecture  series,  perhaps  at  noon, 
that  would  provide  us  with  one  or  more  themes 
for  intellectual  activity  and  discussion?  Arnold 
Toynbee's  famous  visit  here  certainly  stirred 
things;  should  we  do  more  of  that?  Education  is, 
of  necessity,  often  a  solitary  pursuit.  But  group 
discussion,  group  participation,  and  shared 
experiences  are  also  important.  Mortimer  Adler 
of  "great-book"  fame  declares  that  reading  a 
great  book  alone  is  like  drinking  alone — some- 
thing to  be  avoided.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  provide 
additional  forums  for  those  who  have  read  great 
books  to  dissect  and  examine  the  themes  of  a 
major  work.  Shared  educational  experiences 
buttress  those  of  the  individual  and  suggest  still 
more  common  intellectual  experiences. 

As  I  close  these  remarks  about  the  purposes  of 
the  liberal  arts  education  and  its  content,  let  me 
stress  to  our  parents  and  our  students  that  we 
appreciate  their  support — by  their  presence 
here — of  this  approach  to  higher  education.  We 
believe,  as  firmly  and  as  strongly  as  possible, 
that  the  liberal  arts  education  constitutes  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  the  future.  Tomor- 
row's world  wants  leaders  who  understand  the 
past,  who  have  values,  who  arc  more  than 
technicians,  who  know  what  they  know  well 
and  with  imagination,  who  are  not  prisoners  of 
their  own  narrow  experience  or  even  of  their 
own  culture,  leaders  prepared  to  deal  with 
ambiguity  and  change  and  complexity.  In  this 
preparation  for  leadership  the  liberal  arts 
education,  by  sticking  to  what  is  fundamental 
and  what  is  lasting,  hopes  to  prepare  students 
for  graduate  school,  for  jobs,  for  professions,  for 


the  church,  for  the  challenges  of  the  late 
twentieth  century.  We  affirm  our  commitment  to 
the  belief  that  the  individual  is  important,  that 
education  is  important,  and,  as  symbolized  by 
this  chapel,  that  Athens  and  Jerusalem  can  co- 
exist, that  intellectual  and  religious  values  can 
exist  and  affirm  each  other.  Above  all,  we 
believe  that  education  is  our  task,  our  abiding 
credo. 

Taken  from  the  convocation  address  delivered  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  September  5, 1989. 


ON  THE  ROAD: 

Vice-Chancellor 
Addresses  Episcopal 
College  Sunday 

Christ  Church  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  held 
its  first  Episcopal  College  Sunday  last  spring, 
with  Vice-Chancellor  Williamson  delivering  the 
keynote  address  and  serving  as  lector  for  the 
morning's  Holy  Eucharist.  In  his  message  the 
Vice-Chancellor  offered  his  vision  for  a  Christian 
university,  calling  for  renewed  and  continued 
support  of  Sewanee's  mission  by  Episcopal 
parishes  everywhere.  As  the  only  university 
owned  and  governed  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  The  University  of  the  South  must 
"not  only  support  intellectual  freedom  and 
broad  academic  inquiry  but  also  uphold  the 
values  and  worship  of  the  Judco-Christian  faith 
and  tradition." 

Episcopal  College  Sunday  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  a  meeting  of  the  Sewanee  alumni 
community  of  the  greater  Charlotte  area. 
Accompanying  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  to  the 
Charlotte  weekend  event  was  Associated 
Alumni  Director  Yogi  Anderson. 

The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Parsley,  Jr.,  C70,  is  rector  of 
Christ  Church  and  vice-president  for  church 
relations  on  the  alumni  council.  He  would  like 
to  encourage  other  parishes  to  sponsor  an 
Episcopal  College  Sunday  and  would  be  happy 
to  share  information  or  answer  questions  about 
the  event  held  in  Charlotte.  Address  inquiries  to 
Christ  Church,  Box  6124,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  28207. 


Double  Your  Dollar  to  The 
University  of  the  South — 
Corporate  Giving  on  the  Rise! 

by  Richard  A.  Lane 

The  University  of  the  South  received  nearly  1 700  corporate  matching  gifts 
totalling  over  5750,000  from  1973tolDS8.  Ust  year  we  received  201  matching  gift- 
amounting  to  SS9,959.  As  of  November  30  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  began  July  1, 
we  have  received  78  matching  gifts  totaling  $18,540. 

According  to  our  records,  nearly  300  Sewanee-relaied  individual'-— alumni, 
trustees  regents,  parents,  and  friends— work  for  companies  with  matching-gift 
programs,  and  we  think  there  are  even  more  of  vou  eligible  lor  matching  gifts 
than  our  records  indicate!  The  companies  with  Sewanee  connections  are 
highlighted  in  boldface  on  the  following  list  of  all  corporations  making  gifts  to 
higher  iducation  nationwide.  The  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education  (CASE)  lists  1,053  corporations  that  provide  matching  gifts  to  colleges 
and  universities.  There  are  201  companies  which  match  more  than  1:1  up  to  an 
incredible  9:1 ,  The  companies  which  appear  in  italics  provide  such  multiple 
matching  opportunities. 


Thirty  companies  now  match  planned  gifts,  including 
those  of  life  insurance.  These  firms  are  also  noted  on  the 
CASE  list.  A  potential  donor  can  designate  a  trust,  invest  in 
a  pooled  income  fund,  participate  in  theSewanee  Life 
Program,  or  purchase  a  gift  annuity. 
Matching  corporate  gut- celebrated  it-  >5th  anniversary 
last  year.  In  1954,  General  Electric  began  its 
corporate  alumnus  program.  At  that  time, 
most  givers  utilizing  corporate  matching 
gifts  were  college  alumni.  This  year,  only  87 
companies  on  the  liM  require  alumni  status. 
In  many  instances,  part-time  employees, 
spouses  of  employees,  and  retirees  are  eligible. 

Check  with  your  personnel  office  to  learn  the  details  about  this  important  fringe 
benefit.  Many  corporate  subsidiaries  also  match  gifts,  so  keep  this  in  mind  when 
inquiring  about  your  company's  matching  gilt  policy,  ll 'you  find  that  your 
company  does  not  offer  this  program,  show  them  the  CASE  list  to  encourage  that 
one  be  established.  In  some  cases,  certain  companies  make  gifts  of  equipment  as 
well.  IBM  and  Hewlett-Packard  are  good  examples. 

Send  your  check  with  the  completed  matching-gift  form  from  your  company  to 
Richard  Lane,  Foundation  and  Corporate  Relations,  Office  of  University 
Relations,  The  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375.  If  you  have 
questions,  please  call  this  office  at  1-800-367-1179. 

Let's  see  if  we  can  raise  $100,000  from  this  valuable  untapped  source  by  June  30, 
1990,  for  the  current  Sewanee  Annual  Fund.  Thanks  for  your  help! 
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Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education 

Suite  400. 1 1  Duponl  Circle 
Washington,  DC  20036 


Faculty  Briefs 

Political  science  professor  Elwood  Dunn  spoke 
last  month  at  a  Virginia  State  University  seminar 
entitled  From  Southern  Virginia  to  West  Africa— A 
People  in  Search  of  Freedom:  A  Case  History  of 
Liberia.  Dunn,  a  Liberian  himself  and  editor  of 
the  Liberian  Studies  Journal  since  1984,  called  for 
more  participation  of  Black  Americans  in  the 
research  of  Liberian  studies.  "The  study  of 
Liberia  should  be  done  from  the  perspective  of 
Ibothl  Liberians  and  Black  Americans  in  order  to 
get  a  full  picture  of  what  happened  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,"  said  Dunn  during  the  two- 
day  conference,  which  shed  new  light  on  the 
evolution  of  West  Africa's  first  independent 
republic  in  relationship  to  events  in  U.S.  history. 


Two  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
have  recently  published  books.  Nashville,  1790- 
1860:  From  Frontier  to  City  (University  of  Florida 
Press,  1988)  is  the  latest  publication  of  award- 
winning  historian  Anita  Goodstein.  An  engag- 
ing history  of  antebellum  Nashville,  this  "urban 
biography"  explores  the  development  of  the 
city's  ethnic  and  religious  diversity  along  with 
its  economic  and  social  divisions.  It  is  described 
as  "a  fresh  and  fascinating  portrait  of  a  neglec- 
ted era  in  the  life  of  a  complex  American  city." 
Susan  Ridyard's  The  Royal  Saints  ofAngb-Saxon 
England  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1989) 
focuses  on  England's  royal  cults,  in  particular 
those  of  Wessex  and  East  Anglia.  The  study 
examines  the  relationship  between  royal  birth 
and  sanctity,  giving  new  understanding  to  the 
place  of  the  English  royal  saint  in  Anglo-Saxon 
society. 


James  Hart ,  assistant  professor  of  history, 
delivered  a  paper  entitled  "Spain's  First  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia:  The  Duke  of  Liria,  1721-1730"  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference 
on  Slavic  Studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
October.  While  at  the  meeting.  Hart  was  elected 
to  a  three-year  term  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  conference.  In  November,  Mr.  Hart  partici- 
pated in  a  panel  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Slavic  Studies  in  Chicago.  His  topic  was  post- 
World  War  II  refugees  in  eastern  Europe.  Joining 
him  on  the  panel  were  University  of  the  South 
professor  emeritus  Thaddeus  Lockard  and 
Richard  C.  Lewis,  C'85,  now  a  doctoral  candi- 
date in  history  at  Indiana  University.  Hart 
chaired  another  panel  on  Russia  and  the  Balkans 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  hosted  by  the 
Ohio  State  University  Press  as  a  contributor  to  a 
new  book  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  town  of 
Saratov- 
Martha  McCrory,  professor  of  music  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center, 
recently  returned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia,  where  she  auditioned 
musicians  for  the  music  center's  upcoming 
thirty-fourth  season.  Her  visit  to  Prague  coin- 
cided with  the  uprisings  there,  which  began  the 


very  day  she  left.  Subsequent  happenings  there 
have  been  especially  meaningful  to  her.  A 
center  reunion  was  held  in  Stuttgart  when  Ms. 
McCror/s  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bartles, 
held  a  "house  concert"  in  which  several  foi 
Sewanee  Summer  Music  Center  students 
performed. 

Eric  Naylor,  professor  of  Spanish,  was  awarded 
a  Diploma  of  Honor  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  medieval  studies  at  the  25th 
International  Festival  of  Hita  (Guadalajara).  The 
festival,  held  in  mid-July,  is  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king  of  Spain. 

Research  and 
Records  at  the 
University 

One  area  in  the  Office  of  University  Relations 
that  receives  little  notice  is  the  research  depart- 
ment. At  Sewanee,  the  function  of  research  and 
records  is  directed  by  James  Hart,  also  a  membei 
of  the  University's  department  of  history. 

As  director  of  research  and  records.  Dr.  Hart  is 
responsible  for  managing  the  data  system  for 
prospective  donors,  both  corporate  and  individ- 
ual. He  also  serves  as  liaison  between  the  Office 
of  Development  and  the  faculty  with  an  eye 
toward  opportunities  for  academic  program 
■  md  faculty  development. 


Hart  came  to  Sewanee  in  1980  with  several 
years  of  college  teaching  experience.  He  taught 
courses  at  Sewanee  and  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  before  assuming  the  newly-created 
research  position  in  1987.  Dr.  Hart  holds  a  B.A. 
from  Canisius  College  and  both  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville. With  his  avid  interest  in  Soviet  affairs,  he 
spent  one  year  in  Moscow  as  an  IREX  fellow 
while  researching  his  dissertation  and  was 
instrumental  in  planning  the  recent  visit  of  a 
troupe  of  Soviet  dancers  to  Franklin  County.  Mr. 
Hart  published  several  articles  in  his  field  of 
specialty  after  he  returned  from  eastern  and 
central  Europe  last 


to  the  research  department  is 
Mohammad  M.  Siddiqi,  a  native  of  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  who  came  to  the  United  States  with  21 
years  of  experience  in  city  planning,  research, 
and  administration.  Prior  to  his  coming  to 
Sewanee,  Mr.  Siddiqi  served  as  deputy  director 
and  research  coordinator  of  the  Karachi  Devel- 
opment Authority  ,  charged  with  developing  a 
master  plan  to  study  and  analyze  the  demo- 
graphic, socio-economic,  and  environmental 
influences  on  the  growth  of  Pakistan's  largest 
city.  He  holds  two  master's  degrees  in  econom- 
ics, the  first  from  Karachi  University,  the  second 
from  Vanderbilt  University,  and  has  published 
numerous  articles  in  the  field  of  urban  research 
and  planning. 
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More  scenes  from  the  student  production  of  Twelfth 
Night.  Far  left:  Seniors  Cindy  Beckett  and  Wendy 
Morrison.  Left:  Becky  Budd,  C'90,  and  Andrew  Keyse, 
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'36 


'47 


'48 

ITic  Rev.  John  Neil  Alexander  has  been 

-r^moted  toa-.-Mant  prolix- i>r  of  litur;;i» 
it  General  Theological  Seminary. 


'52 


i   He  says  in  returning  to  lliod 


'54 


'57 

The  Rev.  Raul  Mattci  has  retired  after  30 
years  of  ministry.  He  and  his  wife,  Antonia 
celebrated  Iheir  40th  anniversary  and  have 
their  first  grandchild  The  Rt.  Rev.  Rogers 
Harris,  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 


Dioc 


l.t  Upper 
bishop  of  the  I 
Harns  began 


rom  Brooksvillc  to  Naples  and  includes  St. 
^tersburg,  Tampa.  Clearwater,  Sarasota, 
md  Fort  Myers,  in  September. 

'59 

.  Robert  Gordon  Oliver  celebrated 
year  as  rector  of  St.  James'  Church 
ngeles,  California,  in  June.  Oliver 

as  its  vice-president.  He  holds 
ship  in  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 

le  Southern  Academy  of  Letters, 


'67 


/e  parish  ministry  in  July,  after 

erving  -B  years  as  a  clergyman,  22  years  a 
ii  I"pi-,.>L\il  pri.-t   He  had  been  at  St. 
Vler  s  LinchticM  Park,  Arizona,  for  10 
oars  1  le  lias  moved  to  f'ayson,  Arizona, 
there  he  will  serve  as  pnot-m-charge  ol  S 
'.mi's  Episcopal  Mission. 
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mentally  ill  patien 

s  of  the  Intensive 

Training  Resident* 

for  Northwest  Georgia 

Mental  Health  Cen 

er.  Jean  is  "Mothers' 

March"  coordinate 

r  for  the  River  Valley 

Chapter  of  the  Ma 

ch  of  Dimes.  Daughler 

Tennessee,  while  s 

is  with  Sun  Trust  n 

Chattanooga. 
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f  St.  Paul's  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and 
Episcopal  organizer  with  Hunger 
k  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Episcopal 
r  with  the  Covenant  Diocese 
n.  Bread  for  the  World,  in  Washing- 


'81 


depressed  persons  or  of  families  who  have 
been  bereaved  by  suicide.  "As  Christians, 
we  must  see  the  wrongness  of  suidde,  while 
being  chantable  and  non-judgmental 
toward  despondent  individuals."  Throop  is 
currently  the  executive  director  of  Episcopa- 


'83 


The  Rev.  Canon  Allen  L.  Lewis  and  hi 

v.-ii'e  edebratt-d  their  25th  wedding 
anniversary  in  Sioux  Fall-,  in  January  1 


DuBose  Lecturer 
Elected  Bishop 

The  Reverend  Professor  Stephen  W.  Sykes,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  returned  home  from  his  recent 
visit  to  Sewancc  to  find  that  he  had  been  elected 
the  new  bishop  of  Ely. 

Sykes  was  the  guest  speaker  for  the  1989  William 
Porchcr  DuBose  Lectures  at  The  School  of  Theology,  October  26-27.  The 
theme  of  his  lectures  was  "Being  in  Communion:  A  Reflection  on  the 
Ecumenical  Task  of  the  Anglican  Communion."  He  addressed  the  issues 
facing  the  Anglican  communion  as  it  participates  in  the  ecumenical  move 
ment  and  articulated  in  a  way  consistent  with  Anglican  sources  and 
insights  "the  privilege  and  gift,  conveyed  by  and  sustained  in  the  social 
reality  of  the  church,  of  being  in  communion  with  God  and  with  one 
another." 

Currently  an  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Chclmford,  Professor 
Sykes  has  served  on  the  archbishop's  committee  on  religious  education 
and  as  an  honorary  canon  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

With  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Booty,  professor  of  Anglic, 
of  Theology,  Sykes  has  edited  The  Study  of  Anglicai, 
Fortress  Press  in  1988. 

The  annual  lecture  series  is  held  in  honor  of  Willi 
(1836-1918),  the  second  dean  of  The  School  of  Theology.  DuBose  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  leading  Anglican  theologians  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 


studies  at  The  School 
nt  published  by 

i  Porcher  DuBose 


long-standing  friendship  with  Jack  Morion, 


It's  Never  Too  Late  to  Tell  a 
Friend  about  Sewanee 


The  Office  of  Admissions  and  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  have  been 
surveying  Sewancc  alumni  and  Episcopal  parishes  across  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  identify  potential  candidates  for  admission  to  the  University. 
In  response  to  the  most  recent  survey,  these  offices  have  received  more 
than  1200  names  of  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  who  might  benefit 
from  learning  about  Sewancc's  programs  and  undergraduate  opportuni- 
ties. Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  for  friends  of  the  University  to  send 
additional  names  and  addresses  of  such  students.  The  names  of  promising 
prospective  students,  along  with  the  names  of  their  high  schools  and  years 
in  school,  should  be  sent  to  Office  of  Admissions,  Fulford  Hall,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  TN  37375.  The  application  deadline  for  high 
school  seniors  seeking  admission  in  the  fall  of  1990  is  February  15, 1990.    - 


Additions 
to  Veterans' 
Memorial 
Continue 

Charley  Walkins,  T'90,  has 
been  compiling 
Sewanee  students,  staff, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  community', 
members  who  served  in  the         A 
armed  forces  in  Korea  or  Vietnam. 
These  names  will  be  added  to  those 
of  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  11 
already  listed  in  All  Saints'  small 
Memorial  Chapel.  This  listing  is  the 
most  complete  one  to  date.  If  you 
know  of  anyone  who  should  be 
included  here  but  has  not  been, 
please  send  name,  address,  and 
service  information  to  Charley 
Watkins,  SPO,  The  School  of  Theo- 
logy, Sewanee,  Tennessee  37375. 
Note  that  "V"  indicates  service  in 
Vietnam,  "K,"  service  in  Korea,  and 
"+/'  killed  in  action. 


William  P.  Alison,  C'67  [V] 
Dan  Anderson,  C67  [V] 
Christopher  B.  Asmusscn  [VI 
William  I.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  C'65  IV] 
Nathaniel  I.  Ball  HI,  C63 IV] 
Jackson  D.  Barnes,  SMA'62  (KIA)  IV]  + 
Kenneth  L.  Barrett,  Jr.,  C57  (VI 
Allen  Barllett,  C51  IKI 
Edwin  E.  Benoist,  C'53  IKI 
David  E.  Berenguer,  Jr.,  C'67  [VI 
Charles  M.  Binnicker,  C50  [K] 
William  A.  Boardman,  C'43,  T45  IV] 
John  F.  Borders,  C61  [V] 
Allan  Bostick,  C64  |V] 
John  P.  Bowers,  C56  |V1 
Tommy  Bowere,  C'53,  T60  IKI 
William  S.  Bradham,  C51  [Kl 
Jerry  W.  Bradley,  C67(V| 
H.  Payne  Breazcale  III,  SMA'62  |V| 
Lawrence  A.  Britt,  T89  |V1 
Donald  S.  Brown  II,  C66  [V| 
James  Brown,  C'64  IVI 
William  Buice,  T77  IVI 
Charles  L.  Burgreen,  T«  [V] 
Stanyame  Burrows  III,  C68  [V] 
Tommy  F.  Bye,  SMA'63  [VJ 
Daniel  F.  Callahan  111,  C'69  |V] 
Henry  Carrison,  C'65  IVI 
John  A.  Carter,  Jr.,  C57  IKI 
Robert  M.  Catchings,  T73  [V] 
William  D.  Cathrae,  C'68  [V| 
Robert  C.  Certain,  T'76  (POW)  IV! 
Nickolas  H.  Cobbs,  C'64  [V] 
William  T.  Cocke  HI.  C51  IKI 
Robert  Connelly,  C51  |K| 
John  P.  Cordova,  Jr.,  SM A'67  IV] 
George  K.  Cracraft,  Jr.,  C44  IK] 
Harry  W.  Crandall,  T83 IV] 
W.  Russell  Daniel,  C67  |V] 
Samuel  C.  Dargan,  C64 IV] 
Edward  O.  de  Bary,  C61,  T68 IV] 
Glenn  M.  Dcnkler,  C69  |V| 
"BuU"Do2ier(V] 
Walter  D.  Edwards,  Jr.,  T-55 1 V] 
George  B.  Elliott,  C51  |K| 


Allen  J.  English,  C'43  IK,  V| 
Dunbar  Evans,  C'67  |V] 
1  Robert  L.  Ewing,  C55  IK] 
William  M.  Rshcr,  C'67  [VI 
Charles  R.  Floyd,  T'90  |\'l 
Jackson  L.  Fray  III,  C'67  |V| 
Robert  L.  Frieman,  C'67  IV] 
Thomas  C.  Garner,  T62  [K| 
Bernard  F.  George,  C54  IK] 
A.  Wayne  Gipson  |V] 
Peter  Goubeaud  (VI 
George  F.  Cramling,  Jr.,  SMA'48  [Kl 
Benton  C.  Creen  [K] 
Frank  D.  Creen,  C'38  [WWII,  K] 
Paul  T.  Green,  C'70  |V] 
Donald  W.  Griffis.  C'64  [V| 
W.  A.  Griffis  III  (KIA)  IVI  t 
Porter  A.  Halyburton,  SMA'59 

(POW)  [VI 
Rogers  Harris,  C52,  T'S7  and  '69  IKI 
Caldwell  L.  Haynes,  C'63  [VI 
John  M.  Haynes,  C'47,  T'58  (Kl 
H.  Garland  Head,  C50  IKI 
Samuel  L.  Heck,  C68  IV] 
Phillip  L.  Hekmcyer,  C'70  (V] 
Smith  Hempstone,  C'50  [K] 
Tenence  I.  Highland,  T'89  IV] 
Sidney  R.  Hinds,  Jr.,  SMA'46  |V) 
William  M.  Hood,  CS4 IV] 
William  S.  Hooke,  Jr.,  C'64  IV] 
Christopher  J.  Horsch,  C'63  IV] 
Cordon  E.  Howell  [K,  V| 
Charles  J.  Hughes,  C'52  |K| 
Robert  C.  Hynson,  C'67  IVI 
Clyde  Jardine,  C'67[V] 
Ronald  Johnson,  T'77[KI 
Russell  L.  Johnson,  T52|V] 
John  E.Jones,  SMA'49  |KI 
John  A.  Jordan  IV) 
John  G.  Keck,  C61  IKI 
Constantino  C.  Keller  HI,  C54  |V] 
George  R.  Keller,  SMA'61  (KIA)  [V]  + 
Ephraim  Kirby-Smith,  C42 

[WWII,  K,  V| 
Don  Kirkparrick,  C'52  IK] 
Thomas  K.  Lamb,  Jr.,  C'51  IK] 
John  M.  Lambie,  C65  |V| 
Allen  Langslon,  Jr.,  C63  [V] 
James  E.LaRue.C'42  IK] 
Louis  R.  Lawson,  Jr.,  C'42  IK] 
Scott  Lee  IV] 
George  Leyden,C52  IKI 
Richard  L.  Livermore,  SMA'47  IK,  VI 
David  Mann,  C67  IV] 
William  Mann.  C'65  IV] 
Wesley  Mansfield  111,  C68  |V| 
Edward  G.  Marshall,  C'51  (K| 
Robert  F.  Marye,  C68  (VJ 
Hugh  C  McCIccs,  C72  [V] 
Max  W.  McCord,  Jr.,  C61  |V] 
Michael  V.  McCec,  C'50  IVI 
John  R.  McCrory,  Jr.,  C52  (V| 
Evander  Roderick  Mclver  HI,  C64  |V| 
Thomas  McKeithan,  C51  (Kl 
Edwin  M.  McPherson,  C39  [WWII,  Kl 
Douglass  McQueen,  C45 IWWI1,  Kl 
RoyP.McRae,Jr.,C68[VI 


Andrew  P.  Mesterhazy,  C63  [V] 
James  C.  Meyer,  C67  |V] 
Bruce  L.  Miller,  C69  IV] 
Edward  H.  Monroe,  Jr.,  C'52  IK,  V] 
Tom  W.  Moore,  C'62  IVI 
J.  Gary  Mull,  T77  |V] 
Douglass  E.  Myers,  Jr.,  C'65  [V] 
Peter  A.  Myll,  C63  [VI 
Harry  F.  Noycs  III,  C67 IV] 
Peter  C.  Oleson,  C'67  [VI 
Sidney  C  On-,  C40  (WWII,  Kl 
Edward  M.  Overton,  Jr.  IK] 
George  C.  Paine  II,  C'67  [V| 
Edward  C.  Piatt,  Jr.,  C'55[V| 
Joseph  Parker,  SMA'61  [VI 
Frederick  W.  Peez,  Jr.,  C'43  [V] 
Raymond  Pharos,  SMA  staff  IVI 
George  M.  Powell  IV,  C'64  [V] 
Leland  Powell,  C'52  [K| 
David  A.  Powers,  T'73  [V] 
James  B.  Purvis,  C'65  IVI 
William  F.  Quesenberry,  Jr.,  C'43 

[WWII.KI 
Lester  Rarick,  SMA  staff  IV] 
Michael  J.  Reams,  C'67  (Died  from 

wounds)  |V]  + 
Merrill  D.  Reich,  C'66  (KIA)  [V]  + 
Michael  R.  Richards,  C'58  [Kl 
Willard  P.  Rietzcl,  C'64  [V| 
Anthony  Robida,  C'51  IKI 
James  Rollins  IV) 
Wayne  Rushton,  C'63  (KIA)  [V]  + 
Howard  E.  Russell,  C'65  |V] 
Digby  C.  Seymour,  SMA'40  [K] 
Donald  Shannonhouse,  C'66  [V] 
Charles  C.Smith,  Jr.  IKI 
John  D.  Spangler,  C51  [K] 
William  R.  Stamler.Jr.,  C56  IV] 
James  R.  Stewart,  C65  [V| 
John  R.  Stewart,  T'49[K] 
Richard  L.  Stinson,  C'69  |V| 


Michael  L.  Stone  ]V] 
Carl  B.  Stoneham,  C56  IK] 
William  S.  Stoncy,  Jr.,  C'50  IKI 
Everett  Stout  IV| 
Gray  W.  Stuart,  C49  IKI 
Sidney  J.  Stubbs,  C40  [WWH,  K] 
William  O.  Studeman,  C'62  IVI 
W.  Albert  Sullivan,  Jr.,  C'45  IKI 
James  Taylor,  Jr.,  C65  [V| 
Jim  Thames,  C'65  (KIA)  IV]  * 
Rex  Thames,  C'63  |V] 
Charles  E.  Thomas  [WWII,  Kl 
William  H.  Thrower,  Jr.,  C'65  [VI 
JodyTribble,C'64|V] 
Peter  VanMatrc,  C'41  IK| 
Stephen  T.  Waime,  C'68  IV] 
Francis  Wakefield,  C'51  IK] 
John  Wall,  C'50  IKI 
E.John  Ward,  C'66  [V] 
Charley  C.  Watkins,  Jr.,  T90  [V[ 
Hugh  P.  Welltord,  C'56  IV] 
David  Wendell,  C'51  IK| 
CrovcrC.WhilelK] 
Bernard  W.Wolff,  C'64  [V| 
Karl  Wollcrdorf,  C'51  IKI 


Qbewanee 

Outers' 

{ybnjermce 

July  17-29,  1990 

University  of  the  South 

Sewanee,  Tennessee 

Workshops  in  Poetry,  Fiction,  and  Playwriting. 

Ellen  Douglas                  Tina  Howe  Charles  Martin 

MonaVanDuyn                JoiinT.  Irwin  TimO'Brien 

Marianne  Gingher  Donald  Justice  Monroe  Spears 

Emely  Grosholz              Andrew  Lytle  Robert  Stone 

Wendy  Hammond  Peter  Taylor 

And  other  editors,  agents,  critics,  and  writers. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships  available. 

Director  Wyatt  Prunty 

Associate  Director  William  Clarkson 

Sewanee  Writers'  Conference.  310J  St.  Luke's  Hall 

Sewanee.  TN    37375  —  (615)  598-1141 


New  Ambassador  to  Kenya  a 
Sewanee  Graduate 


Smith  Hempstone,  C'50,  a  syndicated  columnist, 
was  sworn  in  as  American  ambassador  to  Kenya 
on  November  15  at  the  state  department  in  Wash- 
^H  ington.  He  is  the  first  newspaperman  named  to  an 
^^tf         ^  ambassadorial  post  by  President  George  Bush. 
Hempstone,  a  Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  in 
*7j*.  1964-65,  lived  and  worked  in  Kenya  as  African 

^  jl"^  correspondent  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  1960-64. 

Fluent  in  Swahili,  he  was  one  of  the  few  political 
appointees  praised  for  his  qualifications  by  Democratic  Senators  Paul 
Simon  and  Paul  Sarbanes.  The  senate  confirmed  Hempstone  unanimously 
on  November  3. 

At  Sewanee,  Hempstone  was  president  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  An  honors 
graduate  in  history,  he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  by  The  University  of  the  South  in  1969. 

Hempstone,  60,  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  after  service  in  Korea  as  a  marine  officer.  He 
worked  successively  for  The  Louisville  Times,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
and  The  Washington  Star  before  going  to  Africa  in  1956  on  a  fellowship 
from  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs. 

After  his  Nieman,  Hempstone  traveled  in  Latin  America  for  two  years 
for  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  later  The  Washington  Star,  before  being 
posted  to  London  as  The  Star's  European  correspondent  in  1967.  He 
returned  to  Washington  in  1970  to  become  The  Star's  associate  editor  and 
editorial  page  director.  In  that  same  year,  he  began  writing  his  twice- 
weekly  column  of  commentary  which  appeared  in  91  newspapers. 

In  1982,  Hempstone  became  founding  executive  editor  of  The  Washington 
Times.  In  1984,  he  was  named  the  paper's  editor-in-chief,  but  parted 
company  with  the  paper  the  following  year. 
He  is  the  author  of  four  books  and  many  magazine  articles. 
Hempstone  and  his  wife,  the  former  K.ithaleen  Fishback,  have  one 
daughter. 


Henry  VilLalu-  th,  R:"-.  Ch,-;t,r  Gn-y  III.  TTO.at  th?  14th 
i  annual  "Ye  Olde  English  Festival,"  sponsored  by  St. 

barik,<tonh'w  ■  .' piHvpjl  Church,  Atlanta. 

Henry  VIII  Lives! 

Every  year  the  Olde  English  Festival  sponsored  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Episcopal  Church,  Atlanta, 
transforms  the  church  grounds  and  facilities  into  a 
re-creation  of  Renaissance  England.  The  parish  has 
traditionally  been  known  for  its  innovative 
outreach  programs,  and  the  proceeds  from  this 
year's  Olde  English  Festival  support  three  major 
projects  the  church  originated:  Jerusalem  House, 
Nicholas  House,  and  the  Southern  Africa 
Education  Fund. 

Jerusalem  House  is  a  residence  for  homeless 
people  with  AIDS,  founded  in  1988  in  an 
interfaith  project  involving  both  Christians  and 
Jews.  Nicholas  House  is  a  year-round  facility  for 
homeless  families,  now  located  in  the  original 
^novated  with  federal  and  state  grants  along  with 
contributions  from  foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals,  now 
shelters  twice  the  number  of  families  originally  served.  The  Southern 
Africa  Education  Fund  brings  students  of  all  races  in  South  Africa  to  the 
United  States  to  study  peaceful  means  of  solving  the  apartheid  conflict. 
The  Rev.  Sipo  Mzimela  is  executive  director  of  the  fund. 

St.  Bartholomew's  first  rector  was  a  Sewanee  alum.  Today,  Sewanee 
alumni  are  still  active  in  the  750-membcr  parish.  Rector  Chester  Grey  1IL 
T'70,  is  joined  by  Chip  Manning,  C'82,  an  attorney,  chairman  of  the  church 
finance  committee.  Julie  Evans,  C'84,  a  horticulturist  for  the  Atlanta 
Historical  Society,  worked  on  the  decor  for  this  year's  festival. 


church.  The  building,  i 


l  COliEGE 
±~J*'f  CLASS 
iifS         NOTES 


m 


'26 


W.  Porter  Ware 
Plum  Tree  Collage 

S.-WJIKV.   Ti.'IUH'--tV   j7_"73 


'28 

John  R.  Cra 


'29 

William  C.Schoolfielc 
451S  Roland  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Texas  75219 


'30 

Edward  V 


S'WJiio.:  TVniH-M.-,:   3737  ^ 
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Roanoke,  Virginia  2401 5 

Teddy  Burwell  of  Arlington.  Virginia,  h. 
retired  from  the  Washington,  D.C,  law  fi 
of  1  lansen  and  Manley.  Despite  a  recenl 
replacement,  hoeii|ov>  painting  in  oil-  >i 
acrylics.  Dan  Gilchrist  is  still  in  Courtlar 

"looks  good  .    .  but  we  sit  on  pins  and 


_  for  the  harvest."  Will iam 
Richardson,  jr.,  writes  from  New  Oilcan: 
he  recently  visited  his  daughter 


n  Alexandria,  Virginia;  his  second 
hes  British  history  and  is  associate 
continuing  education  at  the  Univer 


'34 


|.  Fain  Cravens 
P.  O.  Box  1280 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala  bam 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Harrisor 
360  West  Braincrd  Street 
Pensacola,  Florida  32501 


'36 


Hiram  Chamberlain  has  retired  from  J.C. 
Bradford  &  Company,  and  was  honored 
recently  by  the  investment  banking  firm.  H 


'37 


stusT.Graydon 

alhoun  Street 

nbia.  South  Carolina   2->:m\ 


'38 


'39 


Port  Charlotte,  Florid; 


Located  30  miles  outside  of  London, 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe. 


'40 


'41 


d.ylr.l  I. .the  hoard  of  trusl 

National  Trust  for  Historic 

Spencer  is  a  research  scientist  and  chairn 

of  Molecular  Engineering  Associates,  Inc 

bmlrJinnkiin  linn  that  lunds  research  a 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

'42 

Stanhope  E.  Elmore,  Jr. 


'43 


n  the  McCallie  School's 


'44 

Silas  Williams,  Jr. 

1112  Lula  Lake  Road 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee  37350 


'45 


Dr.  Ensor  R.  Dunsford 

145  River  Road 

Orange  Park,  Florida    32073 


'47 


James  G.  ate,  )r 

2304  North  Ocoec  Street 

Cleveland,  Tennessee  37311 


'48 


CeorgeC.  Clarke 
IN'OH.irbert  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38104 


'49 


1000  West  Brow  Road 


'50 


Coi  Campbell,  who  founded  Dogwood 
Farm,  Inc.,  in  1967,  has  created  the  group 
ownership  concept  of  owning  racehorses 
and  has  done  so  with  great  success. 
Dogwood's  Summer  Squall,  a  son  of  Storm 
"  and  the  first  foal  of  the  Secretariat  mare 
tend  Surprise,  captured  the  Saratoga 
Special  last  August  and  is  now  considered 
mplished  2-year-olds  in 


miry. 
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'52 


i,  Florida  33606 


Indn  idoal  lax  Department.  They  are  livii 
in  Honolulu  and  have  five  grandchildren. 

'53 

'.  O.  Box  656 

:eysville,  Virginia  23947 
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The  Rev,  W.  Gilbert  Dent  [II 
cenwood.  South  Carolina  29646 
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'57 


'58 
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'60 

Howard  W.Harrison,  Jr. 

16  South  20th  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103 


'61 


Robert  N.  Rust  HI 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18103 


e  in  teaching  at  Bcrea  Col 
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La  ndis  Turner 

102  North  Court  Street 

P.O.Box  789 

Hohcnwald,  Tennessee  38462 

James  Schellor,  M  D,  hasa  private  practice 

Crand  Canyon 


enjoys  backpacki 

and  the  Sierras.  Bill  Studeman  ha: 
distinguished  career  in  the  navy  ai 
currently  vice-admiral  and  directo 
National  Security  Agency. 


'63 


i,  Tennessee  37404 


Family  I'-ictiologicI  Vnnc-  in  Kockv 
Mount,  North  Carolina.  He  and  his  wile, 
Jan,  have  been  married  tor  211  years  and 
have  one  daughter,  Waverly,  14.  Jan  is  a 


'64 

The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Ogier,  Jr. 


'65 


'66 


John  Day  Pea kc,  Jr. 
159  Roberts  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama  36601 

Charles  Alan  Moody  of  Libertyville,  Mir 
received  an  M  H  A   Irom  Lake  Forest 
Graduate  School  of  Management.  I  le  is  a 
sales  representative  tor  the  Englehard 
Corporation. 

'67 

Albert  Sidney  Polk  111 


'68 


'69 


Dennis  M.  Hall 

2919  Mornington  Drive,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30327 

Matthew  Henry,  assislant  director  for 
readiness  appraisals,  department  of  the 

navy,  was  honored  by  President  Bush  in 
September  as  a  recipient  of  the  1989 
Meritorious  Presidential  Rank  Awards.  The 
"Meritorious  Executive"  rank  is  bestowed 
on  a  handful  of  executives  in  the  prestigious 
Senior  Executive  Service,  with  an  award  of 
S10.000.  Henry  played  a  key  role  in 

significant  corporate  expertise  to 


Richard  H.  Kopperhas  won  first  prize  for 
political  reporting  in  the  annual  Southern 
Journalism  Awards  competition.  As  a 


'71 

John  Trice  Fasig 
2^SWmdemire  Circle 
Nashville,  Tennessee  ?-7Z  14 

Commander  Terrell  W.  Bear 

U.S.  Navalllo-pitalu 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
Nixon,  Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle 
1  Thomas  Grcle,  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Gene  Elder,  a  San  Antonio  artist,  recen 

had  an  exhibition  ut  Hag  art"  at  the  Bli 
Star  Gallery  in  Texas.  Fredric  W.  Nardi 

l,fica\'il..:ii1.U^;nN,w  YorkCllV 
Attorney  Jeff  Stewart  of  Winchester  w. 
i  the  board  of  the  Tennessee  Tt 

■  n  held  recently  m  Nashville 


'73 


sales  with  Onan/Cummins.  He  and  his  wife, 
Marj,  have  two  cars,  two  kids,  and  a  life  that 
is  hectic.  Linda  Carol  Mayes  has  been 
named  to  the  Bronson  endowed  chair  at 
Yale  University  As  a  pediatrician  she 
specializes  in  visual  perception  in  infants. 
i  presenting 


helping  ph'.-K'i.iris  be  Her  understand  tht 
development  nf  normal  attentional  pallo 
in  infants.  Dr.  Mayes  went  to  Yale  in  198 
Jo  clinical  pediatric  research  as  a  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  pediatric  fellow.  In  1186  • 


d,-|./n.,l 
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m'l    <..ra 


.1  Peebles,  M  D..  lives  in  Los 
practices  internal  medicine  ir 
iilly  clinic  She  has  a  five-yea 
:is,  and  has  recen ilv  bought 


counsel  with  Holden  and  Blake  Coi 
i.  His  daughter,  Kelli,  9,  placed 

ii  In  r  age  group  m  i  Duo's  all-around 
lion  in  lhe  Dinted  Slales  Gymnasti) 
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The  Liberty  Corporatioi 


Susan  Griffin  Phillips  and  her  husband. 
Robert,  have  two  children:  Robie,  4,  and 
Anna,  almost  2.  They  live  in  Lafayette, 


'76 


'77 


'78 

R.  Phillip  Carpenter 


is  completing  his  master's  al  Middle 
Tennessee  Stale  University.  Doris  Faye  Bull 
plans  to  marry  Jay  Edward  Lcntz  on 
December  9  in  Milling  ton,  Tennessee. 
E'Lane  Tucker  Can  married  Albert  William 
Biggs  IV  on  October  14  in  Memphis.  Paul 
Carlton  Garrison  has  begun  med  school  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina.  W.  Davis 
Jones  married  Rosario  del  Carmen  dc  la 
Rosa  on  June  24  in  Santiago,  Dominican 
Republic.  He  is  stationed  there  with  the 
Peace  Corps.  Two  alums  made  it  to  the 
wedding:  the  groom's  uncle,  Sam  Moungcr, 
-    -r.Kathy  Jones,  C'84.  The 


firsl  place  Davis  brought  his 
their  trip  km  he  U.S.  v 


assists  with  fund-raising,  and  "loves  her 
job/'  Eleanor  "Shay"  Mikcll  has  been  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy's  travel  department  in  th 
'"iviet  Union  helping  to  arrange  trips  for 


in  Russian  languages.  Ann  Walker  Nash 
completed  an  M.A.  in  English  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
in  May.  She  married  William  Richardson 
Nash  on  June  3  in  Huntsville.  Her  brides- 
maids included  Nancy  C.  Greenwood,  C'85, 
Martha  Peaches  Yeilding,  C'87,  and  Amy 


completed  his  M.A.  in  folklore  at  U.N.C.  i 
May.  Steven  B.  Shankle,  C'87,  married 
Mary  Josephine  Livengood,  C'89,  on  July  1 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Theirs  was  the  first 
wedding  held  in  the  chapel  following 


John  T.  Thomas 
150  Rock  Glen  Road 
Athens,  Georgia  30606 


larketing  analyst 


Harold  Lee  13. 

with  Magnum  Communications  in  Roswell, 
Georgia  Christopher  Nicholas  Bratcher 
married  Adelaide  Divine  Davenport  on 
September  2  in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  Peggy 
Hodgkins  attends  graduate  school  in 
geology  at  U.N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  is  on 
an  Amoco  Fellowship  and  is  also  a  part-tir 
research  assistant.  Suzanne  E.  Saffoyd  is  L 
the  U.5.  Army  studying  Russian.  She  ran 


'89 


1  H/abeih  Wise  Copcland  married  Nick 
li.nl v  in  jJLkxin,  Mississippi,  on  Seplem 
16.  They  have  a  puppv  th.it  "looks  like  a 


School  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  J 
Corbin  is  in  medical  school  in  Birmingham. 
Mimi  Dayvault  is  teaching  geometry  at  St. 
Catherines  School  in  Richmond.  J. David 
Folds  is  in  England  studying  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  Kim  Hatfield  works 
for  Don  Elliott  and  Associates,  a  fund-raisin) 
and  consulting  firm  in  Nashville.  Jeffrey 


CLUB  NEWS 

Middle  Georgia:  TheSewaneeCIubof 
Middle  Georgia  gathered  by  the  pool  at  the 
home  of  Libby  and  Don  Johnson  on  Augus 
18, 1989.  More  than  20  people  attended.  A 
short  business  meeting  was  held  to  discuss 
the  club's  plans  for  next  year.  Because  she 
will  be  moving  shortly,  Jan  Kibler,  C'80, 
stepped  down  as  president  and  Ben  Willis, 
C'82,  took  over  the  club's  leadership.  The 
club  is  en  thusiastic  about  becoming  an  activ 
organization  again. 


s  and  other  news  for 


s,  Tennessee  37375 
The  deadline  for  publicaHoi 


Charles  R.  Milem,  C'23,  a  retired  farmer  of 
Sidney,  Ohio;  on  July  8, 1989.  He  was  a 
member  of  Sigma  Nu  and  had  two  brothers 
who  attended  Sewanee:  Jackson  C.  Milem, 
C23,  and  Donald  A.  Milem,  C  29,  both 


Frank  H.  Park,  C'23,  retired  printing 

executive  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  on  July 
31, 1989.  He  was  president  of  the  Democrat 
Printing  and  Lithographing  Company  and 


*s  B.  Wakefield,  Jr.,  C'23,  T'26,  formei 

i'  Episcopal  Church  in  Mobile; on 
mber  25, 1989.  A  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
',  he  served  in  Europe  during  World 
ing  from  Sewaneo  he 
'  try  in  Falatka, 

1927  to  1935,  helalei 
served  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Gainesville,  Florida,  for  ten  years,  then 
became  rector  of  All  Saints',  where  he 
served  until  his  rebrement  in  1965.  While 
rector  of  All  Saints',  Wakefield  helped 
establish  five  new  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
Mobile  area.  He  served  on  the  Diocesan 
Executive  Council  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Christian  Social  Rclabons.  A 

)f  The  Unive 

1945,  he  had 
representing  both  the  Diocese  of  Honda  and 
the  Diocese  of  Alabama.  At  Sewanee  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Sewanee  Purple  and  a 
member  of  Delta  Tau  Delta.  Survivors 
include  one  son,  Francis  B.  Wakefield  III, 
C'52,  one  daughter,  five  grandchildren,  and 
three  great-grandchildren.  Three  of  the 
grandsons  attended  Sewanee:  Michael  S. 
Wakefield,  C'Sl:  Brvan  E.  Wakefield,  C'34; 
and  Michael  E.  Winslett,  C86.  The  family 


iales.  His  brother.  William  Prentice 


)r.  J.  Thyron  Boyd,  C'34,  a  retired  intci 
i  Jacksonville,  Texas;  in  May  1988.  He  i 
urvived  by  his  widow. 


Fellow  and  visiting  professor  of  philosophy. 
1981-1982.  A  graduate  of  The  College  of 
Willi.im  .i.ul  Mary,  lie  earned  both  the  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  diplomas  from  the  University 
oi  MoiU|vllie,aiul  Hie  Sorbonne. 


We  were  notified  this  f 

II  n 

Alpha  O.  Newberry,  Jr 

-A' 

etiredin  19S1  after  an 

as  a  civil  engineer.  At  Sowa 

member  of  the  Delta  Ta 

uD 

Ita. 

The  Rev.  Keith  M.  Bardin,  C'42,  T'49, 

retired  priest  after  15  years  with  the 
Episcopal  Church;  on  July  31,  1989.  In  the 
college  and  seminary,  Mr. 


the  Diocese  of  Kentucky.  In  his  years 
ministry,  he  served  a  number  of  pari: 


March  20, 1989.  Mr.  Hutchinsc 
Sewanee  in  December  1941  to  enlist  in  the 
US.  Navy.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  froir 
the  University  of  Florida,  he  was  recalled  to 
the  navy  to  serve  during  the  Korean  War. 
Later  he  joined  the  naval  reserve.  Survivors 
include  his  mother,  two  daughters,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Robertson  McDonald,  A'46,  C'50,  a  native 
of  Nashville  and  founder  of  McDonald  & 
Associates  advertising  agency;  on  Septem- 
ber 3, 1989.  As  a  young  boy  he  had  to  leave 
Sewanee  Military  Academy  because  of  a 
football  injury,  but  later  he  carried  the  ball 
for  his  alma  mater  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors.  He  was  high  commissioner  of 
the  Clan  Donald  and  a  founder  of  the  New 
Life  Foundation,  an  alcohol  rehabilitation 
center.  His  brother,  Hunter  McDonald,  Jr., 
attended  Sewanee.  Survivors  include  his 
widow,  Patricia  Potter  McDonald,  four  sons, 
and  six  grandchildren. 


of  the  U.S.  Navy  Air  Corps;  in  Juj 


ymbol  of  racial  recondlla 
within  the  church.  September  30, 1989.  Dean 
of  the  Washington  National  Cathedral  and 
vice-president  of  the  National  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Walker  first  loined  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
1947.  The  first  black  graduate  of  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained 


priest  in  1955  and  worked  t 

Hie  ill  or..  U  -ervini:  .i  wide  range  oi  s,*_- 
lustice  issues,  including  equality  of 
educational  opportunities  as  well  as 
economic  support  for  Third  World  cou 
tries,  support  lor  the  ordination  or  ivoi 
and  help  for  victims  of  AIDS.  He  was 
"  suffragan  bishop  of  Washingto 
d  diocesan  bisho 
!  his  widow,  the  f 
s,  and  three  childrc 


Recently  deceased  widows  ot 

Mrs-  Emerson  Paul  Haynes 
Mrs.  Robert  EGribbin 
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